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LADY WILLACY'S PROTEGEES. 



CHAPTEE I. 



berta's views. 




{HEN", Aunt, you do believe in the rights of 
women, and in their mission ? ' 

The speaker was a young lady of 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, with a tall, hand- 
some, well-set figure, and a countenance which, if not 
beautiful, was certainly very pleasant to look upon. 
Fine dark intelligent eyes gave a charm to the face, 
and lighted up with a vivacious expression features 
which, lacking these beaming outlets of the inner 
mind, -might have been pronounced heavy. There 
was just a little determined set about the mouth, how- 
ever, awakening at times the suspicion that Eoberta 
Tilson had a very decided will of her own. 
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But with some rather extreme notions on particular 
subjects, Berta, as she was usually called in the 
family, was a reliable daughter and sister. And 
although her ideas were rather determined, in the 
estimation of her father and aunt, for one so young, 
her failings were leniently judged on account of her 
many genuine good qualities. 

Miss Christina Tilson, as this aunt was named, by 
no means gave one the idea of an elderly spinster. 
She might perhaps have reached the mature age of 
six or eight and thirty, speaMng at a venture, but 
she was peculiarly young-looking for these years ; and 
her nieces were much in the habit of treating her as 
in some respects quite a companion for themselves, 
though they could not help acknowledging 'her vast 
superiority on many points. 

Miss Christina was at present a visitor at her 
brother's very pretty parsonage, or rather vicarage 
house. Her home had been, till recently, with her 
mother in a distant part of the country ; but death 
having severed that tie, the dutiful daughter had been 
welcomed to her brother's house, there to remain as 
long as she found it an agreeable residence, or until 
she perhaps secured one for herself; for though she 
had attained an age when ladies are supposed to have 
lost their value in the matrimonial market, Miss Tilson 
was attractive enough even yet to be sought as a wife. 
There was not a silver thread in her luxuriant hair ; 
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Woman has Jur Mission. 3 

her eyes were bright as those of her niece ; and in the 
smile which broke over her face at frequent intervals, 
there was a sweetness which the countenance of the 
young girl lacked. 

Perhaps the fact that Christina Tilson's life had not 
always flowed so evenly as it was doing now, had 
helped to subdue any faults that might be in her 
natural disposition. For the sorrows of her earlier 
years, instead of hardening the character, as in some 
cases, had in her produced a very lovable Christian 
spirit. 

She had been sitting listening, with becoming 
gravity and patience, to her niece Eoberta's rather 
high-flown sentiments on woman's rights, which that 
young lady was advocating with a very knock-down 
air, in words principally suggested by a speech she 
had been reading in a paper. 

The Vicar was resting in his easy-chair, after a 
fatiguing day's work, somewhat amused and yet a 
little annoyed at his daughter's manner and speech. 

At length Miss Christina volunteered a quiet re- 
mark, to the effect that she did believe every woman 
had a mission. 

This assertion took Berta by surprise, and she asked 
the question with which the chapter opens. 

' Certainly,' said her aunt, * I believe most emphati- 
cally that there is a very high and holy mission for 
every woman, if she only knew how to fulfil it ; and 
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that the influence of our sex is boundless in the bear- 
ing it has upon the present and future of the world/ 

'Oh, Christina!' was Berta's quick reply (these 
young people were accustomed to call their aunt by 
her Christian name, and always did so, unless when 
something uncommon called out the more dignified 
title), ' I am so glad you agree with me. I thought 
that you were quite opposed to these liberal ideas, and 
that you still travelled in the slow vehicle of a bygone 
age. I am delighted to find out my mistake, and to 
know that your enlightenment keeps pace with the 
ideas of a younger and more rational generation. 

* Stop ! stop ! Berta, my dear,' was her aunt's reply, 
in a grave tone, and at the same time with a twinkle 
in the eye which betokened a mischievous spirit ; 
* you go at such raiboad speed that there is no over- 
taking you, and unless you reduce steam, I am afraid 
you may come into collision with some slow-going 
luggage train, more heavily ballasted than yourself, 
and suffer in consequence,' 

Mr. Tilson looked at his sister as she said these 
words, and smiled. 

'Not an inapt allusion that, Christina,' he said, 
'considering the dreadful account I have just been 
reading of the accident at Crimble Bar. If Berta's 
theories are as flimsy as some of these carriages have 
proved, I am afraid your heavy train will do them 
irreparable mischief.' 
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The Claims of her Advocates, 5 

By this time the young lady saw her father and 
aunt were laughing at her, and she assumed an air of 
dignified resentment, which did not sit amiss upon her 
handsome figure and intelligent face. 

' Ah ! ' she said, ' I might have known I should get 
but little sympathy from either of you : I was foolish 
to think it possible/ 

' Well, but Berta,' said her aunt, ' I have never yet 
heard distinctly from your own lips what your ideas 
are on the subject of woman's rights. I shall not 
presume to set myself up against the more enlightened 
views of my juniors without knowing exactly what 
those views are. Therefore let me hear what you 
consider woman's mission; then I shall have an 
opportunity of agreeing or not, as I think right/ 

For a moment this question seemed rather to pose 
the young lady. It is sometimes very easy to talk 
glibly on a subject when there is nothing to check the 
flow of platitudes which form the staple of many an 
oration ; but when the speaker is brought to book, so 
to say, the eloquence receives, a check from which it 
requires some time to rally. 

But Berta was soon in a position to proceed, and 
she exclaimed : * I claim for my sex all the advantages 
— educational, professional, political — ^that are accorded 
to men. I glory in those pioneers of liberty who have 
broken through the trammels which have so long bound 
women to be no better than household drudges, holding 
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no higher place in their husband's , house than that 
of a domestic! Good enough, perhaps, to. look after 
the cooking of a dinner, and so pampering the less 
noble part of man's nature, but not considered fit to 
contribute to his more intellectual and higher life ! 
Is not this the truth, and a miserable truth, Christina ? 
I would have every woman claim her right to go hand 
in hand with men, whether she is married or single, 
and qualify herself — ^which she is quit6 capable of doing 
— for the pursuit of the professions followed by them/ 

'That is to say,' interposed Christina, 4 you would 
like to see lady doctors, preachers, and lawyers^; or, as 
you speak of professions in an unlimited way,-do you 
also wish to advocate the rights of women to enter the 
navy, or recruit the army ? ' 

'Now, Christina, you are asking absurd questions. 
You know very well I should not like to s6e either the 
army or navy supplied by women ; but I should not 
object to any of the three learned professions being 
followed by them as a means of livelihood.' 

'Well, I am sure of one thing,' said Christina, 
laughing: 'when the Eev. Roberta Tilson gets up to 
preach, she wiU have no lack of words in which to 
clothe her ideas. But I am afraid, Berta, that these 
newer ideas are somewhat at variance with the old- 
fashioned teaching of the Bible, which I should like 
to see stiU made the rule of life for our sex.' 

' Christina, how can you say so ? ' exclaimed her niece 
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The Old Light and the New. 7 

in an impatient tone. ' I believe the Bible as mucli as 
you do, and I wish to walk according to the standard of 
that holy book; but still I think, with more enlightened 
times, broader views become necessary, if we would not 
find ourselves altogether left behind in the race/ 

' In some things this is true, Berta ; but on the one 
particular point from which we started,— of women be- 
coming preachers, — I think the words of St Paul were 
intended for all ages, and that we have no more right to 
ignore them in this nineteenth century, than Christian 
women had in the early days of the Church. But 
perhaps you have forgotten his admonition on this 
head ? ' continued Miss Christina. 

'Then let her read it, and impress it upon her 
memory,' said the Vicar, here joining in the conversa- 
tion, to which he had been hitherto listening atten- 
tively. 'The study of such utterances would do more 
for her than listening to the ultra-liberalism of these 
would-be regenerators of the world.' 

Mr. Tilson was a man mUd in disposition, and most 
gentle to his children, but he had for weeks past been 
considerably annoyed by the tone of Eoberta's con- 
versations, and the decided manner in which she put 
herself forward as a champion of ' woman's rights.' 

Had she been as old as her aunt, perhaps, he would 
have willingly granted her more licence of speech 
and opinion, but he thought her too young and in- 
experienced to have such advanced views. 
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For this reason he was not sorry to hear his sistefir 
take an opposite view; and he trusted that contact 
with her discretion and good sense would in time 
sober down his daughter's excitement. 

He did not think Eoberta entirely wrong in her 
ideas. To some extent he sympathized with her; but 
he loved moderation in all things, and desired to hear 
her high-flown figures of speech toned down, and her 
really intelligent mind imbued with a juster estimate 
of what true progress in life is. 

The young lady herself was by no means pleased 
with this interruption to the conversation. She had 
pet theories, and she wished to discuss them ; so she 
sat with a look of impatience on her face till her 
father ceased to speak, when she immediately resumed. 

' WeU, Aunt, admitting that St. Paul does speak of 
women keeping silence in the church, he certainly 
does not say that they are not to go out into the 
world and apply themselves to the noble work of 
healing the sick ? There ! you cannot bring forward 
any argument out of the Bible against that ! ' 

* No, not precisely in so many words against their 
being doctors : this I admit, Berta. Still I think there 
are one or two admonitions given to the younger 
women, which would lead one to suppose that their 
proper sphere was in their own homes, — ^not in going 
abroad to attend the sick, whilst the little immortal 
souls committed to them are left to live or die 
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eternally, as the case may be. Now, Berta, my dear 
girl, do not misunderstand me, and imagine that I am 
opposed to the progress of my own sex. Not so ; I 
advocate as strongly as you can do the better culture 
of women. I do not think they can be too highly 
educated, so as to make them fit companions for their 
husbands, brothers, or whomsoever they may come in 
contact witL I should like to see every wife and 
mother gifted with higher qualifications than those of 
a cook or nursery-maid. I go further : I think it a 
wise and commendable thing in any wonjan to obtain 
such instructions in medical science as may enable 
her on any emergency to administer a remedy in 
case of sudden illness or accident in her family. Nor 
would I even limit her exertions to her own house- 
hold : let her extend the application of her skill to a 
neighbour, if necessary. But I do utterly deprecate the 
idea of a woman driving through the country to attend 
others, whilst her own husband and children are left 
without her superintending care.' 

' But, Aunt, they need not neglect their own house- 
holds. They are clever, energetic, managiQg ; they go 
beyond the ordinary representatives of their sex, and 
can fulfil both sets of duties by judicious arrangement.' 

'Then their practice cannot be very extensive or 
lucrative,' said Miss Christina. 'Every one who knows 
the daily routine of a weU-employed doctor, can teU 
you how much leisure he has for home life. But, 
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dropping that part of the argument, I want to ask you 
this other question : If there is to be none but female 
doctors in the world, what is to become of the men ? 
Are they to sit at home and nurse the babies, while 
Mrs. Dr. Gadabout does the outdoor work ? ' 

' Christina, you are too ridiculous ! Who ever sup- 
poses this is to be the case ! Of course not. The hus- 
band is to go after his own particular avocation, and let 
his wife do the same. If they are members of the 
same profession, they wiU co-operate with each other.' 

* WeU, taking that view of the matter, Eoberta, I 
must say I think it the best part of the whole affair ; 
for certainly it must be pleasanter for a doctor to be 
associated in the sick-room with his own wife, than 
with any other female. But still there comes up the 
important question: Who is to take care of the children 
when papa and mamma are both on their mission of 
healing out-of-doors ? ' 

'All women are not married. Aunt; and even of 
those who are, all have not children.' 

' True, Berta. But even for such (though I do think 
these might with more reason than their manied 
sisters devote themselves to the work you advocate) 
I am sure channels of usefulness might be found, 
without taking them out of their own honoured sphere. 
For I do hold that a woman's sphere is a most honour- 
able one, if she but fills it aright ; and more, I think 
she^ possesses an influence for good or evil in the world^ 
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the power of which she does not, with all her advanced 
ideas, realize. But I also believe that this influence 
will be productive of more fruit if it is exercised in 
the quiet privacy of domestic life, than ever it will 
bear in the open arena of the outer world. I may be 
antiquatfed in my notions, but I cling to old Scripture 
teaching, that " The man is the image and glory of God, 
and the woman is the glory of the man." ' 

Just at this juncture a servant entered the room 
with a bright little kettle in her hand, which she 
placed on the fire, where it bubbled aud hissed in a 
cheery way, preparatory to the making of tea, always, 
iQ the vicarage, a simple and homely meal. 

This interruption broke the thread of the discussion, 
and Eoberta leaving the room for a time, Mr. Tilson 
and his sister were left alone. 

* Christina,' he said, as soon as they found them- 
selves alone, ' I sometimes fear I have erred, in allow- 
ing these girls to grow to womanhood without some 
more efficient control over them than that of good Miss 
Sinfield. She is very amiable, and in many respects 
has been invaluable to them ; but I see now, when it 
is too late, that Eoberta would have required a firmer 
hand, and. that perhaps it woxdd have been more for 
her advantage if I had put a mother over her when 
she was a child. I fear I have proved selfish in my 
feelings, but I never could bear the thought of seeing 
another in my precious wife's vacant place.' 
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'The girls are very good daughters on the whole/ 
answered his sister. * I do not think you have much 
cause for annoyance on their account. It might 
perhaps have been happier for yourseK in all these 
years to have had a loving companion; but Miss 
Sinfield has done her duty to your children faith- 
fully, as far as' I can see. Eoberta's notions are cer- 
tainly rather advanced for my taste, and Helena also 
is just a little too womanly for her years. But these 
are more the faults of the age than of any particular 
individual training they have received; and I hope 
that, as both girls have evidently true Christian prin- 
ciple as a groundwork, they wiU in due time raise 
upon that a superstructure of character far superior to 
the promise of their youth.' 

' I trust you are right, sister,' said Mr. Tilson, with 
a sigh. * I have faith in your judgment ; and I am 
truly thankful that Providence has placed you here, 
just at a time when these girls really need a guiding 
hand. But are you. not going to have tea to-night ? 
I am tired, and longing for a cup, to refresh me. I 
will ring and hasten Jane's movements.' 

Mr. Tilson stretched out his hand to execute his 
intention, but he was arrested in the very act by the 
abrupt opening of the room door, and the appearance 
of a young girl, followed closely by a lady of middle 
age. 

* Oh, papa ! ' exclaimed the girl in an excited tone. 
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'little Lina Daggert is dead, and they have sent for 
you to go to Mary, for they think she has been struck 
dumb with grief/ 

'Dead!' said the Vicar, * impossible! I saw the 
little creature as I passed the house not three hours 
ago, looking the very picture of health and childish 
beauty. It must be a mistake, Helena ! ' 

He had started off his seat as he spoke, and stood 
with an incredulous, bewildered air, as if 'he failed to 
take in the intelligence clearly. 

'It is too true,' said the lady who accompanied 
Helena into the room, and who was no other than 
Miss Sinfield abeady mentioned. 'Tiie little child 
was killed accidentally, — how exactly, the messenger 
does not seem to know. But he says something of a 
gentleman who was riding very hastily to the Hall ; so 
we suppose he must have knocked Lina down and 
killed her.' 

'Poor Mary!* said the Vicar. 'This is a fearful 
blow, — ^her only one, and such a sweet little creature ! 
I must go to her at once. Bring me my coat and 
boots, Helena. How trite a saying, yet how true: 
" In the midst of life we are in death ! " ' 

Handing her brother a cup of tea which she had 
busied herself in preparing whilst he was putting on 
his out-of-door garments. Miss Christina begged of him 
to partake of it before going out, as she saw he was 
shaken exceedingly by the sudden and sorrowful news. 
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THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 




iR TILSON was a true shepherd of his 
flock, — not one living in careless ease, with- 
out a thought of the terrible responsibility 
every man incurs who professes to be an ambassador 
of Christ, but one who at all times bore upon his 
mind the solemn vows of his consecration to the holy 
office, and who, as far as human weakness permitted, 
strove to walk in the footsteps of his great Master ; — 
a man of gentle, loving temperament, but'yet bold to 
denounce evil, caring not whether he offended by his 
preaching or not, if only he saw the grave necessity of 
trying to arrest the sinful in their evil courses ; but 
at the same time tender to aU who bore a burden of 
sin, which they would fain get quit of if they only 
knew the way. His was a character, alas ! too rarely 
met with. He was a man who walked through life 

14 
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as if he realized the continual indwelling presence of 
God ; and his earnest desire was to see his flock living 
in the same spirit. 

The Vicar pursued his way to James Daggert's 
cottage with a sorrowful heart. Mary Daggert, the 
mother of the child lying dead, had been a servant in 
his family before her marriage, — a faithful woman, of 
rather a rough type in outward appearance, but one 
who, Mr. Tilson knew, possessed a kindly heart; for 
he had seen h&r at the dying bed of his own wife, and 
recognised the good qualities that lay hidden under a 
somewhat unprepossessing exterior. 

On arriving at the cottage,-r-a good one of its class, 
and, as he was aware, always scrupulously clean and 
tidy, — ^Mr. Tilson entered unbidden. He found a 
neighbour or two beside the bereaved mother. 

One of the women rose and offered her clergyman a 
seat, but he declined it for the moment, and drew 
near to where Mary was sitting in an arm-chair, at the 
end of a beautifully white wooden dresser. Her face 
was covered by an apron thrown over her- head, ahd 
the only sign of life she gave was a rocking motion of 
her whole body, whilst one hand firmly grasped an 
arm of the chair on which she sat. 

' Speak to her, sir,' said the old woinan who had risen 
on the Vicar's entrance. ' She has never opened her 
Hps sin the lile lass was carried in, and we're feared 
she's struck dumb wi' sorrow.' 
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^^^Y^l said her old master in a quiet, composed 
voice, — 'Mary! my good, faithful Mary! This is a 
sad stroke. God only knows how I feel for you ! I 
scarcely know how to address you, for any words of 
consolation from me must seem a mockery to you just 
now. But I am authorized to bid you bring your 
sorrows to Him who is ever willing to heal when He 
has seen it needful to bruise. You have stood with 
me at the deathbed of one who was my chief earthly 
joy ; you helped to prepare the mother and the innocent 
babe for their last resting-place. Now your little one 
has been taken. But think, Mary, you and I have both 
a lode-star in heaven, drawing us closer to that home 
of love ! ' 

All the time Mr. Tilson was uttering these words, 
poor Mary Daggert sat in the same position, as if she 
did not hear nor heed. But as he laid his hand upon 
hers, which was resting on the chair, she seized it with 
a convulsive grasp, and exclaimed, ' Oh, my lile lass, my 
lile lass ! Til never see thee more ! Thou'rt an angel 
now, I know, and I'm left in this weary world alone ! ' 

*Not alone, Mary,' interposed her master. *You 
have your good kind husband left ; and your little girl 
is not an angel, but something far better, — a redeemed 
spirit, one for whom Christ died. So precious are the 
souls of men in His sight, that He did for them what 
He never volunteered to do for the angels who fell. 
And you know that you need not be separated eternally 
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from your child^ for the same salvation is ofTered to 
you as she is now partaking of. Let me see your face^ 
Mary^ and hear you say that yon know whence cometh 
this sorrow, and where a remedy is to be found' 

At this appeal the poor woman threw the apron 
ofif her face and burst into tears. This was just 
what her clergyman wanted. A silent grief, such 
as she had been indulging, is generally, as he 
knew, a hard one; and he hailed the outburst as 
a genial shower that would soften and refresh the 
arid heart. 

Judging that he had said as much to the afflicted 
mother as she could well bear for the moment, Mr. 
Tilson allowed the tears to flow without making any 
attempt to restrain them, and, turning round to the 
women who were sitting silently by, asked where 
James was. 

Betsy Topham replied that he had gone to order the 
coffin, and to see about the inquest. She spoke very 
low, but Mary heard the word, and uttered a heart- 
rending groan. 

'Poor creature,' said the woman, 'she'U take it 
badly to have them come to look at corpse. Eh ! I 
hope no iaquest will ever have to sit on me. Pray 
for me, sir, that I may die in my bed, a fair death.' 

' Hush, Betsy,' was the answer ; * you must be content 
to die as God wills it. But this is no conversation for 
the present.' 
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Mr. Tilson knew Betsy's garrulity when she was 
fairly started on a subject, and he did not wish to 
encourage it under the circumstances. 

By this time Mary's sobs had subsided in some 
measure, and she rose from the chair, saying, ' Would 
you please to come and see her, sir V 

'Yes,' he said, * I would like to look again upon the 
sweet little face which often reminded me of her whose 
name she bore.' He followed Mary into the small room 
where lay the child, and gazed for a time in silence. 

It was indeed a beautiful inanimate piece of clay 
which the mother exposed to view as she lifted the 
fine white handkerchief from off the infant features. 
No trace of the accident that terminated the child's 
mortal existence was visible in the countenance, and 
she lay as calm and placid as a piece of tinted wax, 
for the bloom of life had not yet faded from the 
cheek, and there was a delicate blush still visible on 
the face. 

The little Lina was a singularly lovely child, to 
have been the offspring of parents more than usually 
plain in appearance. Mr. Tilson had often noticed 
this, and wondered in his own mind to see so fair 
a bud spring from such a stem; and he could not 
prevent the thought passing through his mind at this 
moment, that the good Lord had ordered tenderly for 
the beautiful blossom, when He removed it so early 
from the cold ungenial clime of this world to bloom in 
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the paradise above. This of course was not a source 
of consolation to "be offered to the parents now, there- 
fore he remained silent whilst the fountains of the 
mother's grief, once more opened, flowed impetuously. 

But the outer door was heard to unclose, and a 
man's heavy foot crossed the kitchen floor. 

Mr. Tilson immediately left his position in the little 
chamber, and went forward to meet James Daggert, of 
whose mental condition he had more fears than of his 
wife's. 

James was a grave, self-contained man. His inner 
life had long been a puzzle and a matter of anxiety to 
his faithful Mend and pastor. He was a regular attend- 
ant at church, lived a moral life, and had proved him- 
seK an affectionate husband and father. Still there 
was a lurking fear in Mr. Tilson's mind, that these 
good actions did not spring from the only source which 
can really make them of value in the sight of Him who 
searches the motives as well as tries the actions. He 
feared much that the love of Christ did not constrain 
him, and that the praise of man was of far more weight 
in James's eyes than any hope of ever receiving 
commendation as a good and faithful servant in the 
sight of God. The present, Mr. Tilson thought, was 
the time to prove the spirit of the man, and he ad- 
vanced towards him with words of consolation on his 
lips. 

* Don't tell me, sir,' Daggert at once exclaimed. 
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' that God is good ! You preach to us that he is a Father, 
and loves us. How can He, when He is so cruel as to 
take away our only one ? The little lass that was 
always so pretty and loving, that used to run when 
she heard my foot outside the door, and throw her bits 
of slender arms round my knees, and cry " Dada, my 
dada ! " and when I would take her up, she would kiss 
me and clap me, and laugh like a little cherub as she 
was ! Oh ! if He was a good God, He would never 
have let her life be crushed out by any mad fellow 
galloping over a poor man's child, who had never done 
TiiTTi any harm. But I wiU have my revenge yet Do 
such rich folks as him think the poor are only fit to be 
trampled on and kiUed ? ' 

* James,' said the Vicar, laying his hand on the poor 
fellow's shoulder, 'this is no place for such conversa- 
tion. Do you not think your wife has more need of 
sympathy from you, than to hear you talk in this un- 
becoming manner? And do you not feel that such 
talk is a desecration to the spot where lie the remains 
of your precious child ? You call her an angel ; and if 
you believe in such beings, do you not think they will 
look down from heaven with pitiful horror on one 
who can so forget his true manhood, as to indulge in 
words like these? God is good, as I have ever 
preached; and nothing in my eyes proves Him more 
loving and kind to you, than that He has seen fit to 
gather your child to His own bosom, ere she ran the 
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risk of being tainted with her father's infidelity and 
godless spirit/ 

When Mr. Tilson said these words, he had no idea 
of being harsh to one who, he felt, was smarting under 
no ordinary trial, but he had now got a clue to the 
workings of the man's mind, and he thought it was 
no time to speak smooth words. It might be the 
turning-point in his life — ^who could tell? — ^and he 
must make him feel that his thoughts were evil, when 
he arraigned the justice and mercy of Grod. 

The rebuke seemed to have the desired effect James, 
if not convinced, at least became'silent until the good 
Vicar proposed that they should tmite in prayer. Then 
again the rebellious spirit broke out, but in quieter 
terms, and he remarked that it was of little use to 
pray. 

* You tell us,' he said, ' that when a person is dead, 
no prayers can alter their state, and I know praying 
cannot bring her back,' pointing to the bed ; ' so what 
would we pray for ? ' 

* A great many things,' replied the clergyman; ' and 
amongst them that you may have a new heart given 
to you, or I am afraid your separation from this little 
one is for ever. No prayers can alter her state, as you 
say. She needs no change. I believe her happiness is 
complete. But let us humbly ask God that you, I, all 
of us, may have awaiting us the same blessed cer- 
tainty in the future.' 
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The bereaved father was again subdued into silence 
by his pastor's words and manner. With all Mr. 
Tilson's gentleness^ he had a certain quiet determi- 
nation about him, which few of his people were 
ignorant of, and in this instance it told upon James 
Daggert. 

He did not, however, kneel down with the others, 
but he stood in a sufficiently reverent manner whilst 
words of prayer came from the clergyman's lips. 

What the feelings of his heart were, none but One 
could teU; but he so far regained outward decorum 
as to see Mr. TUson part of the way home when he 
left the cottage, after telling Mary that some one 
from the vicarage would be down to see her early 
the next day, and give her any comfort or assistance 
in her power. 

' Thank you, sir,' she said, as she shook his proffered 
hand. * You have always been good to me and mine, 
and to-night you have made me believe that my baby 
is better where she is, though it is hard to part with 
her too.' 

*Very hard, Mary,' was the answer; 'but I hope 
every day you now live will be a preparation for going 
to meet her. And in time, I doubt not, comfort will 
spring up in your wounded heart.' 

Mr. Tilson pursued his way to the vicarage with 
slow steps after he parted with James. Had the night 
been cold and ungenial, perhaps he might have 
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quickened his pace ; but thougli there was no moon to 
shed a gleam on the path^ the stars gave out their 
feebler radiance, and the atmosphere was milder than 
the last days of autumn warranted one to expect 

The child's death brought back in vivid colours the 
loss he had sustained when his wife and infant were 
taken from him. The circumstances^ though widely 
different, still placed again before him every word and 
look of her he had so fondly loved and so sincerely 
mourned ; and he seemed to feel a freedom of retro- 
spect in the open air, and away from every earthly 
eye, that induced him to linger longer on his way 
than it was necessary to do. , At last a cheerful light 
streaming from the window of the usual family sitting- 
room seemed to rouse Mr. Tilson from his reverie. 

It was the habit in the house to leave the shutters 
of this window unclosed, if at any time the father was 
out, so as to give him a welcoming ray as he entered 
the gate. He had once told his children it was their 
mother's custom, and they never failed to carry out 
the plan. 

In the interior of the room there was a good deal 
of excitement and expectation on the part of Miss 
Christina and her nieces for the Vicar's return. In 
the first place, they were all anxious to hear the 
accounts of little Helena's sudden death. But besides 
this, a message had arrived from Lynestone Hall soon 
after Mr. Tilson's departure for* Daggert's, asking his 
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presence at the Hall to see a gentleman who had met 
with a serious accident. 

'There is papa's step/ exclaimed Berta, who was 
vainly endeavouring to fix her attention upon some 
work. ' I will let him in ;' and she flew to the door 
and opened it before he had time to summon a 
domestic by a knock. 

' We are so glad to see you back again, papa/ she 
said in an unusually gentle voice; for gentleness was 
not Berta's prevailing characteristic. 

* And I am glad to be here/ he replied, with a sigh. 
' The scene I have been witnessing has unhinged me 
not a little ; and I feel I want soothing from you all, 
my dears/ he continued, as he put his head into the 
bright cheery parlour, withdrawing it again as he 
began to divest himself of his surplus garments. 

'But, papa/ cried out Helena, 'you will not have 
any rest, for you must go off again to the Hall. A 
message ' 

*Hush, Helena!' said her sister; 'you startle our 
father with your vehemence,' for she saw a puzzled 
expression pass over Mr. Tilson's face. 

* What do you mean, children ? ' he asked. ' Gro to 
the Hall ! Who wants me there, and at such a time 
of night ? ' 

Miss Christina took upon herself to explain that 
a gentleman, staying at Lynestone, had met with a 
serious accident from his horse running away and 
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throwing him off within sight of the lodge gate. He 
was considered very ill, and had desired - to see the 
clergyman. 

'Strange!' said the Vicar; 'this is a fatal night 
indeed. A visitor at the Hall, say you ? This must 
be the rider who inflicted such a cruel blow upon 
the sorrowing parents I have just left. James, poor 
fellow, was roused to fierce anger at this stranger's 
disregard of his child's life. But if the horse was 
beyond his control, the rider must be pitied more 
than blamed, especially as he himself is a sufferer 
from the same cause. I will go to the Hall at once, 
then, if it is a matter of life and death.' 

' No"; you must not go out again this night,' said his 
eldest daughter. ' Aunt Christina wrote'a note to Mr. 
Lyne, telling him how you were engaged, and asking 
himi to send back the messenger if it was imperative 
you should go to-night. He has not returned, so you 
may sit down in comfort, as he has had plenty of time 
to be here again if they wished yoit' 

' I said you would be there early to-morrow,' added 
his sister; upon hearing which the weary man en- 
sconced himself once more in his arm-chair, and 
recoimted to his family aU that had transpired in the 
house of death. 

For a time the girls kept themselves on the alert, 
fancying the tramp of a horse's foot in every gust of 
wind, which had risen since Mr. Tilson entered the 
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house. But as time passed on, and no summons came^ 
they at last concluded that the danger of the injured 
man was not so great, and their father's immediate 
presence unnecessary. 

* I hope/ said he, as he rose to retire for the night, 
' that one of you will go down to see poor Mary in 
the morning. Perhaps you had better be the person, 
Eoberta. She is more accustomed to you than to your 
aunt. And I do think, my dear child,' he added, as 
he kissed his daughter, ' that a most legitimate field is 
open to every woman, wherever sorrow and suffering 
are to be found, for the exercise of those gifts of 
sympathy and tenderness with which Nature has, as a 
rule, so largely endowed her.' 
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THE SQUIRE AND HIS FBIENDS. 




SSTONE HALL will bear description; 
nor is its owner unworthy of being particu- 
larly noticed. 

The property had been in the hands of the Lyne 
family since the reign of King John ; and it was 
matter for remark, that with only a single break the 
estate had passed fi^om one Edward Lyne to another 
during all these successive generations. The house 
bore marks of many additions to its original size, and 
of more orders of architecture than are easily described ; 
and in some of its details carried one back in imagi- 
nation to scenes when, if kingly powfer was surrounded 
with much of feudal oppression, it still displayed what 
may be called barbaric splendour. 

Whether any of the first building remained was 
matter of doubt. There was a legend in the family, 

27 
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that in some of the wars that raged in' England 
betwixt king and people, this fine old house suffered 
such rude handling, as almost to annihilate the 
original structure; but on this point we are not 
sufficiently well informed to be able to speak with 
precision. It was evident, however, that several orders 
of architectural taste culminated in one imposing 
whole. 

Still Lynestone was not a specimen of gloomy 
masonry, but was a pile of nooks and comers, turrets 
and gables, aU suggestive of cheerful beauty, as they 
looked upon a park adorned with stately trees, and 
tenanted by a large herd of fine cattle. Deer there 
were none ; but the dun hides, handsome forms, and 
finely pointed horns of the Highlanders were almost 
as picturesque in the distance as those of the more 
agile denizens of the wilds, sometimes imprisoned 
within cultivated bounds. 

There was at some little distance from the house 
an old-fashioned English garden, in whose flower-beds 
and terraces the spirit of precision and order had not 
obtained a' footing. 

Some concessions had been made to the taste of the 
present century in the matter of hot-houses, etc. ; but 
there were still to be found cabbage roses, the old- 
fashioned pink, and a variety of sweet things now 
almost banished from well-ordered gardens. 

Mr. Lyne himself was more difficult of precise 
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description than his abode, but we cannot go wrong in 
speaking of him as a gentleman in every sense. He 
was a man between fifty and sixty years of age, and, 
like most of those who have lived as bachelora. all 
their lives, he had peculiarities. He was tall and spare 
in habit, — not attenuated by any means, but wiiy-look- 
ing, — without one morsel of superfluous flesh ; a hand- 
some man at his time of life, and very vain of his 
hands and feet, which he insisted were, from their 
shape and size, an unfailing mark of gentle blood. 
How far he was right in this idea, we do not pretend 
to say; but certainly in his case they accorded well 
with his theory, for he gave every indication of birth 
and gentle breeding. 

Why Mr. Lyne had never married, formed a subject 
of gossip for long in his own neighbourhood ; but this 
seemed to die away as years went on, until people 
came to regard him as a confirmed bachelor, and no 
longer gave themselves the trouble of speculating on 
the matter. No doubt there might be some romance 
in Mr. Lyne's life, as there is in almost every career ; 
but if so, he kept it to himself, and no one could fix 
positively on any special reason for his unbroken 
celibacy. He was well known to be possessed of 
genuine warmth of feeling and true-hearted kindness 
of disposition; but these qualities were somewhat 
obscured by a stiff formality of manner, and at times 
a dash of cynicism of expression. 
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One trait of character that more especially dis* 
tinguished him, was a horror of ladies, — ^not a dislike 
of women as women, but, as he himseK expressed it, 
* of the made-up milliners' doUs who form the staple 
of female society.' 

* Oh, for a sensible woman ! ' he would say, * who will 
be content to wear the hair Nature has given to her; 
who will dress with the neat, modest simplicity which 
ought to distinguish a lady from the painted courte- 
zan ; and who will walk with the free, firm, graceful 
tread that well-proportioned limbs endow them with, 
instead of affecting a gait which may come all too soon 
as an affliction from a higher Hand ! ' 

Squire and pastor could never have been on more 
friendly footing than were Mr. Tilson and the owner 
of Lynestone. There were several reasons for this: one 
was, that the two men valued each other, and agreed 
in many of their opinions. If Edward Lyne occasion- 
ally expressed himself a little strongly upon the follies 
of this age (for it is of the present era we write), his 
judgments were tempered by great good sense, and 
Mr. Tilson reverenced the manly, independent direction 
of all his actions and thoughts. 

But besides this, the family at the Hall and the 
Vicar were drawn closer by the ties of marriage, as 
well as of intimacy from childhood. Mr. Tilson's 
father occupied the same position as his son in time 
came to fiU; and the younger man took to wife 
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Helena Ljme, a cousin of the present Squire's, who, 
though only a niece, had shared with her cousins their 
father's love and protection when she was brought as 
an orphan to the Hall. She was dead, as we know, 
but there was no breaking up of the old warm regard ; 
and therefore Mr. TUson always turned with willing 
step to the spot where his halcyon days of love had 
been spent, and where the spirit of his dead wife still 
hovered for him. 

On this particular morning he was more anxious 
even thap usual to take the way to Lynestone, because 
he felt as if he had scarcely done his duty on the 
previous night. Certainly he might be deemed ex- 
cusable, as his family told him, but his own conscience 
rather smote him for inattention to his friend ; so his 
breakfast was a hasty affair, in his anxiety to get away. 

* Eoberta,' he said, as he left the room, ' do not forget 
to go to James Daggert's. Tell Mary I hope to see her 
some time during the day. And, Berta,' — ^here he paused 
a moment, as if thinking how best to express himself, 
— ^ be very gentle, my dear; do not probe the woimd too 
deeply ; it requires a tender hand in such a case.' 

He shut the door, and left his daughter looking 
grave, and with a flush of colour mounting into her 
cheek. 

' Papa does not think I can do anything properly,' 
she said in a hurt tone. 'He always speaks as if 
I did not know how to sympathize with any one ! ' 
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' Neither you do/ remarked her sister in a sharp 
manner. 'The old women are frightened for you. 
They say Miss Berta comes into the house like a 
storm of wind and raises a dust aU round. When 
you feel their pulses and order them to put out their 
tongues, they expect nothing less than a blister and 
a dose. Then the mothers hide the babies, lest you 
should take off their clothes to see if they are pro- 
perly washed.' 

* Well ! and very much need they have of being 
inspected, poor little wretches ! I do not believe that 
baby of Martha Tibbett's has had soap or water ap- 
plied to its skin since the day it was bom. It is a 
duty to look after such people; and you have no 
right to turn one's actions into ridicule, Helena.' 

*I am not turning you into ridicule; I am only 
telling you why some people would like to turn you 
out of their houses, if you were not the parson's 
daughter.' 

Here it seemed likely the elder sister would have 
retaliated in an unseemly manner, if Miss Christina 
had not inteiposed. 

' Helena, that is scarcely the way your papa would 
like to hear you speak to Eoberta. He may be al- 
lowed to give a hint to his children, knowing well 
from long trial what is required amongst his people ; 
but I cannot think your experience is so great as to 
warrant you in speaking so to your sister.' 
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Helena rose and left the room, with a shrug of her 
shoulders and an unmistakeably contemptuous look 
upon her pretty face. 

She was a clever girl, and had been a good deal 
spoiled as the youngest of the household. She occa- 
sionally gave way to a mode of speech unbecoming so 
young a girl, especially towards her sister; and Miss 
Christina had set herself to check this, though she 
was often amused at Helena's remarks, generally very 
much to the point. 

There were tears in Eoberta's eyes as she addressed 
her aunt when they were left alone. 

' You see, Christina, it is always the same. She is 
the most forward, impertinent girl I ever saw. Of 
what use is Miss Sinfield if she cannot keep a child 
like that under control ? ' And Berta was going on in 
the same strain, but her aimt checked her. 

*I think I would take no notice of Helena's re- 
marks, if I were in your place. It is only an incen- 
tive to her when she sees you feel her words so keenly. 
She will tire of saying disagreeable things when she 
finds her speeches fall short of their aim. Now put 
on your things and go to Mrs. Daggert's. I will accom- 
pany you so far, and spend the time during which 
you are engaged with her in looking about the church.' 

' Yes ; we can get the keys as we pass old Thomas' 

cottage,' said Roberta, with a smile once more on her 

face, and the tear-drops no longer visible. 

c 
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Our story, however, requires us to follow the Vicar's 
steps rather than those of the ladies. 

On his arrival at Lynestone, he found Mr. Lyne 
pacing to and fix) on the wide gravelled esplanade in 
front of the house, with his hands clasped behind his 
back, and an expression on his face that Mr. Tilson 
knew betokened a little petulant outburst. 

' Glad to see you, Tilson ! You find me in a nice 
predicament, — a dying man in one chamber, and 
the rest of the house in a state of disorganization on 
account of the arrival of Sylvia and her retinue.' 

Although the Squire spoke of a dying man, the 
Vicar knew this was an exaggerated form of speech, as 
he had assured himself by a talk with Mrs. Daniels 
at the lodge that there was no present danger appre- 
hended to the injured man, although at first, before 
a doctor's arrival, they had thought his injuries 
serious. 

He laughed as he returned Mr. Lyne's greeting, 
remarking that the news of Lady Willacy's expected 
arrival was to him a most pleasurable surprise, and 
that he was glad to hear the chances in the sick- 
chamber were more for life than death. 

'Yes,' was the answer. *The hare-brained fellow 
is not so ill as we at first supposed. Better luck 
than he deserved. Eight and thirty years should have 
brought some sense ; but Herbert Lyne is just what he 
ever was. For him I have no pity. If his neck had 
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been broken in the mad gallop, it would have mattered 
nothing. But oh, Tilson ! I am appalled at the sorrow 
he has brought on the Daggerts. Have you seen 
these poor creatures ? ' 

'I have. I was there last night when your mes- 
sage came to the vicarage.' 

'And how did they stand the shock V 

'They were in sad distress, as you may think. I 
hope, however, my words did bring some ray of 
comfort to the mother's heart. As to the father, he is 
more difficult to deal with.' 

Mr. Tilson did not tell his listener how James 
Daggert had expressed himself against the author of 
his child's death. He thought it could do no good; 
besides, the probability was, that after the first feeling 
of irritation had subsided, the knowledge that it was 
the * Young Squire,' as he was called, would in a great 
measure do away with the idea in the man's mind of 
wiKul injury; for the Lyne family was one of notable 
kindliness of heart, and though Herbert, the step- 
brother of Edward Lyne, was not regarded as pos- 
sessing the high moral qualities of his elder brother, 
none would ever think of laying any intentional wrong 
to his charge in this unfortunate case. 

Lady WiUacy just mentioned was a step-sister of 
the Squire's, and full sister to the younger man lying 
hurt in the house. She was a most especial favourite 
of her brother Edward's, although he did denounce in 
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no measured terms her adherence to the fashionable 
follies of the day^ as he termed them. 

She had married an elderly baronet, Sir Benjamin 
Willacy; had no children of her own, but had under- 
taken to be a mother to those left by Sir Benjamin's 
former wife. 

Sylvia Lyne, or rather Lady Willacy, was a bright, 
fascinating little woman. She had not married so 
early in life as one might have supposed likely, with 
her personal attractions and considerable fortune; 
neither had she at last selected a youthful Adonis. 
But she was a very happy wife, and having found the 
right side of her husband's character in most things, 
she never seemed to think her lot was anything but a 
fair one. Perhaps in the very innermost corner of 
her heart there was an unfilled spot into which a 
little one of her own would have crept and nestled 
closely; but if so, she was quiet on the subject, and 
there were many outcasts in the world who came to 
fill her thoughts and distract her mind from any secret 
natural longing. 
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FROM HALL TO COT. 




JEAVING the peaceful parish of Lynestone 
for a time, and the remains of the little 
Lina Daggert to be laid in the tomb, our 
story must give a retrospective view of a scene enacted 
about four years previous to the date of this sad 
accident, and in a different part of the country. 

Lynestone was situated in a rural district, in a 
country famed for its lovely scenery, abounding in the 
varied charms of lake and fell, and adorned with a 
rich profusion of Nature's fruits and flowers. 

But now the view changes to a smoky manufacturing 
town, with a forest of tall chimneys in sight, instead 
of the luxuriant waving branches clothing the noble 
trees, reflected on the bosom of the lakes lying out- 
stretched before the eyes. 

But though smoky, Blanktown was not a despicable 
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place of abode. Wealth ran into many channels of 
art, and the natural beauties of situation were enhanced 
by taste and free expenditure. A river, itself an object 
of remark as it flowed in stately silence to the sea, 
yielded its verdant banks to man's artistic touch, and 
bloomed with rarest flowers and shrubs, where Nature 
had originally spread the homelier carpet of green, 
studded with buttercup and daisy. We — who acknow- 
ledge ourselves old-fashioned in certain tastes — doubt 
whether our ornamental parks can ever compensate 
to the children of this age for the grassy meadows 
where they could scramble, roll, and gather d^sy 
balls in their innocent glee. But as such places are 
intended for the public good, let us honour those 
whose wealth is devoted, in this or any form, to 
benefit their kind. 

It is not, however, to this part of Blanktown that 
the reader must at present be introduced, but to a 
locality far jfrom being so agreeable, — ^to a street, or 
rather court, of low dwellings, such as almost any 
large town can show. 

It was the winter season. No white snow-flakes 
had as yet garnished the earth with their crystalline 
purity, nor had frost bound the springs in its fast 
embrace ; but the weather was cold and wet, seeming 
to make still more gloomy the dreariness of North 
Court, as the street was called. 

Every house was not alike miserable in appearance. 
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In some there wer^ attempts at embellishment, in the 
shape of curtains, clean windows, bright brass handles 
on the doors, and flowers in bloom even in winter. 
Others there were of the most wretched description, 
showing plainly ^here the demon intemperance had 
his abode, and where his attendant poverty ruled 
supreme. 

Most of the houses were sunk below the level of the 
street, down what may be called two steps; but in 
several cases the steps were purely in imagination, 
and any one desirous of entering the tenement just 
had to descend at once from the street into the dwell- 
ing, when the door was opened to admit a visitor. 

In one of the cleanest of these dwellings was a 
woman, sitting alone on this cold December night. 
She was young in years, — at least comparatively 
so, — ^for thirty winters often leave but little trace. 
In the case of Sarah, or Sally Jowell, however, 
every sign of youth was obliterated; and smaU 
wonder, for no face, either old or young, could have 
overcome the maltreatment hers received. It seemed 
but a battered image of what might once have been 
comely to look upon ; and as she sat bending oyer the 
fire, as if to gain more warmth from its glow, the glare 
from the coals revealed an ugly red scar extending 
from the inside comer of one eye to the ear. It 
was healed over, but it was very plain that no light 
hand inflicted the wound that left such a scar, and it 
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appeared equally plain that this was not the only 
blow from which the woman had suffered. 

The night was Christmas Eve, and it might be that 
old memories stirred in Sally's heart, and made her 
moan and say aloud, ' Oh, that I should ever have 
come to this ! Many a time my master warned me 
that I was doing ill, when I left, a good home to 
marry Sam JowelL If I could but go back to the old 
place again, I think I could lie down and die content. 
But when will that day come ? ' 

There was silence outside on this night. It was ' 
not often so in the court, for in general it formed the 
scene of swearing, wrangling, and domestic quarrels. 
But on this occasion a large proportion of the in- 
habitants had gone to see the decorations of the shops 
on the eve of the great Christian festival, or to lay in 
a stock of necessaries for the Christmas dinner. 

Where the master of the house in which we are 
interested was keeping his carousal, his wife knew not, 
nor did she much care, beyond the thought that very 
possibly her share of the evening's entertainment 
might begin when he came home maddened by drink, 
and sought for something on which to vent his temper. 

What was the exact position in life of Samuel 
Jowell, it was diflBcult to define, — ^not even his wife 
could have done this. When she married him, ten 
years before, she was a young, fresh, good-looking 
country girl, and he a dashing, dressed-up fellow, with 
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a ring on his finger, a watch and chain, and all the 
appearance of what the poor thing thought quite a 
gentleman. 

He really was at the time clerk in a manufacturing 
firm, but after his marriage he was discarded for some 
misconduct, and from that period Sarah never pre- 
cisely knew whence came the money with which he 
was generally well supplied. At times cash seemed to 
fail, and then his wife had reason to know the weight 
of her husband's anger. But, as a rule, her wants were 
Uberally supplied, or, to speak more correctly, Mr. 
Jowell's necessities were supplied through her agency; 
and this was a reason why she was kept in funds, 
which for her own sake she might have wanted for 
ever. 

The night was wearing late, and several times Sally 
turned her head to listen, as if for some one coming. 
But it was not this that made her do so, for it was far 
too soon to expect her home tyrant. She imagined 
she heard a low moan once or twice, and then she felt 
sure there was the cry of a child. At last, after watch- 
ing a.ttentively for a few minutes, she jumped from 
her seat and opened the door. 

' Is there anybody there ? ' she cried, a little ner- 
vously ; for though Sally had come through more than 
sufi&cient, since she had been a wife, to cure her of 
nervous fancies, the house and street were very still, 
and she felt a timorousness unusual to her. 
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No reply came to the question ; but now Sally dis- 
tinctly heard a moan, and as her eyes became accus- 
tomed to the darkness outside, — ^for a single gas lamp 
was a long way from her door, — she saw a form reclining 
against the mound of earth already spoken of, where 
steps had originally been. It seemed as if the person 
had stepped down, intending to reach the door, but 
had fallen in the attempt, and was unable to rise again. 

Sally Jowell was a tender-hearted being, — ^all the 
accumulated abuse and blows of ten miserable years 
had not knocked the true womanly nature out of her ; 
so she at once began to try to raise the powerless form, 
— for powerless she soon found it to be, — and it was not 
without great trouble that she at last managed to drag 
a woman into the kitchen, having first, however, taken 
a young child from her arms, where it was held with 
a force almost tight enough to choke it. 

Sally saw at once that this woman, whoever she 
might be, was in a very precarious state. Indeed, life 
was burning so low that it scarce emitted a spark, 
and the great anxiety of Sally was, to lay her on the 
only bed the house contained. This was not so easily 
done without help, when just at the moment Mrs. 
Jowell heard a heavy foot come to the door, and then 
a voice cried out : 

' Sally, lend us a match, will thee ? The house is 
all dark, and I doesn't know where childer have put 
the matches.' 
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' Come in here, Nancy/ answered Sally. ' Here be 
a poor creature lying at door a-dying, I do believe. 
Help me to lift her on the bed, — do, there's a good lass! ' 

Nancy obeyed the summons, nothing loth. The in- 
habitants of North Court were, like their neighbours, 
fond of a bit of gossip, and a stranger woman did not 
every day lie down to die at a door. 

So Mrs. Kirwan came to Sally^s assistance, and 
between them they managed to put the miserable- 
looking object into bed. 

'Hast thou ever a drop of gin, Sally?' said her 
neighbour. ' She is fair done — clammed to death, I do 
believe ; ' and Nancy looked with a pitying eye upon 
the wretched, emaciated creature before her. 

' No, never a drop. Sam likes the drops too well 
himself, to leave many for me,' was the answer. 

' I'll run and fetch thee a sup,' replied her good- 
natured neighbour. 'Times is hard indeed when 
there's not summat in the house on a Christmas Eve;' 
and she went off to her own dwelling to seek the 
restorative. 

A very few minutes elapsed before Nancy returned 
with a bottle in her hand, having taken a match with 
her to light up her house, where the fire had died out 
during the absence of the whole family on a shopping 
excursion into the centre of the town. 

During the short time, however, that Sally Jowell 
had been left alone with the stranger, she untied from 
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round her neck, where it hling, a little silk bag and 
put it out of sight, not with any dishonest intention, 
— Sally must be exonerated from this, — but because 
she imagined it might contain a clue to the woman's 
identity, or, from the position in which it was worn, 
be the depository of some treasure that was very 
precious to the wearer. She was terrified her husband 
might return soon, for she knew well if the bag con- 
tained anything that could be turned into drink, the 
nearest pawnshop would very soon be put in requisi- 
tion. Besides, Nancy, though a very good neighbour, 
was a confirmed gossip, and the whole vicinity would 
soon be acquainted with every item of information. 

Perhaps Sally might not have thought of finding 
anything of value on one evidently so wretched, but 
she knew that even in extreme poverty a woman will 
cling to some golden relic of former love, and this 
thought was strengthened by seeing the tenacious 
grasp with which the cold fingers held possession of 
the little bag. 

The force she used in unclasping the woman's hand 
seemed in some measure to rouse the torpid frame, for 
Sally heard her murmur : 

' Oh, leave it to me ! Don't wrong our child as you 
have done me.' 

A few more words she spoke in the same tone, and 
then she sank into silence, whilst Sally cut the bit 
of ribbon by which the bag was suspended, and hastily 
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put it into her pocket as she heard a step advancing to 
the door. 

'I doubt, Nancy/ she said, as Mrs. Kirwan came 
near the bed with the cordial in her hand, 'that 
neither gin nor nought else will do her any good. 
It's my opinion she's going fast. We had best have 
the parish doctor. Wilt thee let one of thy little 
ones go for him ? ' 

'Nay!' was the answer. 'My husband shall go 
hissen. The young ones would never get there for 
looking at shop windows.' And she walked away 
with the quickest step she could assume, for Nancy 
Kirwan was well fed and not so long-winded as she 
once had been. 

' Nancy ! ' cried out Mrs. Jowell as she was leaving 
the house; 'hold thy peace if thou seest any of 
the neighbours. We cannot do with a clack here 
just now, and thou knowest we should soon have a 
houseful' 

This was wise counsel, and for once Nancy followed 
it, — ^perhaps as much because she relished the business 
on hand so well herself that she did not wish any 
sharers in this prolific source of future gossip ; and she 
could not help congratulating herself on being the 
person who had first arrived on the scene, and so 
having become an important actor. 

Sally was now again left alone with the woman, and 
for a longer time, for Mrs. Kirwan was in no hurry 
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back. Altliough she had promised silence as to her 
neighbours, she did not consider the restriction ap- 
plied to her own lord and master, and she indemnified 
herself for any restraint placed upon her tongue 
towards the outer world, by enlarging upon the in- 
teresting event in the bosom of her own family. 

Sally sat with the child in her arms, watching every 
motion of the apparently dying woman. The little 
thing was a girl of perhaps two years of age, and 
slumbered as peacefully upon its new protector's 
bosom as if it had never known another place of 
rest. 

' Poor thing ! ' thought Sally, as she looked at the 
child, 'you'll soon have no mother, I doubt. I 
wonder what's to become of you ! ' and the maternal 
instinct, hitherto undeveloped in her own heart, 
pled with the childless wife to make this waif her 
own. 

At this instant the door was opened, and Nancy 
entered, followed by a middle-aged person, whom Mrs. 
Jo well recognised as Mr. Speedy, the poorhouse doctor. 
He was a sharp, decisive little man, and though not 
really so unfeeling as he often appeared, he was ready 
to give an opinion and endorse it without much regard 
to the sensibilities of his usual patients, which perhaps 
he thought too much blunted by contact with poverty 
to be very impressionable. Mr. Speedy would not 
have spoken such a sentiment or allowed it to be 
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imputed to him, but he frequently acted upon the 
words, 

* Rattle his bones over the stones, 
It's only a pauper whom nobody owns.* 

*Well, my good woman, and what is wrong with 
you V he said, addressing the female lying in bed. 

Had the doctor looked before he spoke, he might 
have seen that he was not likely to get any satisfactory 
answer to his question. It had the effect, however, of 
rousing the woman from her state of torpor for a brief 
moment. Opening her eyes, she gazed vacantly round, 
and then closed them with a moan. 

The child, too, woke up at the sharp tones of the 
doctor's voice, and began a whimpering cry; but feeling 
itself comfortably held, it again nestled the curly head 
on Sally's breast, and went over to sleep. The child's 
cry attracted the doctor's attention, and he turned 
sharply round. 

' What, a child too ! Another burden upon the 
parish ! For the mother is dying, and of course it is a 
case where the parish union is the only legal inherit- 
ance the brat can claim.' And Mr. Speedy gave a short 
laugh, unmindful of the presence of the angel of death, 
hovering with outstretched wing over the pale form 
lying before him. 

' Can you do nought for her ? ' inquired Mrs Erwan. 
' May be she's only clammed, and would come to a bit 
if she had summat to eat' 
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'Eat, woman!' echoed the doctor, 'You think 
nobody will ever die if they only eat ! I tell you she 
will eat no more in this world ; the first thing wanted 
will be a coflSn. Who is she ? ' 

This was a question neither of the women could 
answer ; but Mrs. Kirwan, having a much more voluble 
tongue than her neighbour Sally, volunteered to give 
all the information she could. 

' You will have to keep her. here,' he said, turning 
to Mrs. JowelL ' She cannot be moved as she is. But 
you must give the workhouse authorities notice of her 
state, and they will be prepared to send a shell when 
she dies; or I can call and tell Mr. Jolly on my way 
home, and he will look after the affair.' 

So saying, Mr. Speedy left the house, and the women 
were once more alone, — but not for long, for very soon 
an uncertain fumbling was heard at the handle of the 
door. 

' There be Sam,' said his wife in a frightened tone ; 
and sure enough Mr. Jowell quickly justified her ex- 
clamation, and entered the house, not by any means 
in what could be called a state of sobriety, still not so 
helplessly intoxicated as was his usual custom. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



THE SCHEME IS ANNOUNCED. 




{AVING introduced this episode in our story 
in order to give the reader an idea of a 
circumstance which has some bearing upon 
future details, we will again return to Lynestone, 
where Herbert Lyne still lay a sufferer, though evi- 
dently regaining health. This in his case was a 
desirable thing, as the regiment to which he belonged 
was under orders for Canada ; and as he had no wish 
to exchange into another, his anxiety to be able to join 
it was great. 

Mr. Tilson and he had spent some time together on 
several occasions, but what passed at these interviews 
the Vicar never divulged, nor indeed was there any 
need for so doing. Whatever the subjects of conversa- 
tion occurring between them, the general household was 
not supposed to be interested in them, therefore Mr. 
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Tilson came and went without any allusions "being made 
to what passed in the chamber of the young man. 

Herbert Lyne had been the cause of a good deal of 
anxiety to his brother; and yet, perhaps, this arose 
more from an impression of want of moral rectitude in 
his character than from a real tangible cause, — rather 
from the feeling that Herbert was not open and 
candid as a Lyne should be, than from any apparent 
outward delinquency on his part. 

The fortune of the younger man was considerable, — 
at least had been, — ^but his patrimony, derived from 
his own mother, had dwindled down sadly. There 
were those of his companions who could have given a 
reason for this in his reckless habits, but these did 
not visit Lynestone, and Mr. Lyne was ignorant of 
much that attached to his step-brother's name and 
character. Herbert's chief anxiety was to keep him in 
the dark, because it was in Edward's power to try the 
chance of putting the estate past him by marrying. 
Mr. Lyne seemed to have no such intention; but a 
man of unblemished reputation like himself might 
very well wish to discard an unworthy successor, if he 
had known the fuU extent of his unprofitable career. 

Mr. Tilson's face was full of grave thought as he 
came from the library, where Herbert now sat daily, 
after one of those interviews, which the other mem- 
bers of the family seemed to think were not to be 
intruded upon. 
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Lady Willacy, now a visitor in the house, observed 
his preoccupied look as he joined her in the pleasant 
room she claimed as her own when she came to 
Lynestona 

'Is Herbert less well than usual to-day ? ' she asked. 
* You look serious. I hope it is not on that account V 

' Oh no ! ' he said, rousing himself, and putting off 
the air of distraction he had carried with him into the 
apartment. ' I think he is rapidly gaining strength, 
and wiU, I hope, be able to take his place in the 
regiment, as he seems so anxious to go abroad.' 

' Poor Herbert ! ' she answered, with a sigh. * He is 
my own brother by birth; but, Moreland, I hardly 
seem to have more aflfection for him than Edward 
inspires. But I am very sorry to part with him, and 
wonder at his anxiety to leave England again so soon 
after his long service in India. I wish he had con- 
sented to our brother's desire, that he should marry 
and settle amongst us.' 

To this Mr. Tilson made no reply, and the conversa- 
tion flowed into a new channel, as they were at this 
moment joined by the Squire. 

' Writing again, Sylvia ? ' he remarked. ' Tilson, my 
sister is at present over head and ears in a scheme 
for emancipating this country from the horrors of 
pauperism. She thinks this wise head of hers ' — tap- 
ping het bright hair as he spoke — ' is quite equal to 
a task which, so far, has baffled legislators. There is 
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only one thing that would make me wish to admit 
females into our Legislature, and that is, to see Sylvia 
browbeat some imwary member who should venture 
to disagree with her on this pet theoiy.' 

Mr. Tilson did not quite understand the drift of 
these remarks, as his attention had not before been 
drawn to any peculiar ideas of Lady Willacy's, — ^in- 
deed he had only seen her twice since her arrival, 
when this subject had never been mooted, — ^therefore 
his face betrayed his want of knowledge of Mr. Lyne's 
meaning. 

*As Mr. Tilson does not know to what you refer, 
Edward, he cannot appreciate your sentiments,' was 
the good-humoured comment of the lady. 

' I will enlighten him, then. You must know, Til- 
son, that this very good, amiable little woman' (a 
smiling bow from the little woman acknowledged his 
words) 'has got a notion into her mind that the 
pauper children of England are not managed as they 
ought to be.' 

' It is not my notion at all, Edward. It comes from 
a deeper source than my brain. There is a wide- 
spread feeling that our pauper children are a dead 
weight on the hands of the countjy,-^nay more, are a 
positive burden, — increasing year by year, assuming 
tremendous proportions, without any apparent means 
of lessening the load.' 

* Ah ! I see you are going to take the subject out of 
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my mouth, Sylvia. I cannot permit you to have it all 
to yourself ; so hear me first, Tilson. Sylvia insists 
that all the schools that have been set agoing, at an 
enormous cost to the ratepayers, are just so many 
nurseries of evil, and that the only true way of bring- 
ing up such outcasts is to find homes for them in 
decent families. This is all very well so far as it goes, 
and I can imagine a child being much happier in a 
cottage home, with kind people, than in a large semi- 
nary, where there must necessarily be many restric- 
tions. But you know the idea of finding homes for 
all the thousands who crowd our workhouse schools 
is Utopian. Sylvia, darling, — our father insisted 
upon giving you that name, suggestive of something 
sweetly Arcadian, — ^he should at the same time have 
provided for you a domain where you could have had 
perfect happiness round you, and so gratified your 
kind little heart by the sight of complete union and 
felicity amongst all your subjects.' 

For a moment a shade of annoyance passed over 
Lady Willacy's face, for this was not a subject of 
amusement to her, but one that occupied her thoughts 
very much. She had no children of her own, as we 
have said, but her motherly heart opened wide 
towards the little desolate ones, many of whom had 
never known what it was to be pressed to a mother^s 
bosom, or, what was still more likely, had only felt 
the clasp of a drunken, profligate parent. 
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Mr. Tilson continued silent so long as this conversa- 
tion went on between brother and sister, but he was 
not uninterested, though not very conversant with the 
subject. Of course the pauperism of his own parish 
came under his notice, and he knew, in a general way, 
the difficulties lying before legislators, guardians, etc., 
but he had never given the matter that consideration 
which the increasing complications of the case required 
from those before whose notice it is continually 
thrust. Now when the idea was put before him, he 
desired to know more, and asked Mr. Lyne to permit 
Lady Willacy to explain her views. * And then, my 
dear sir,' he added, ' we will allow you to occupy the 
opposition side, and expect you to address the House.' 

' A very false move, I can assure you, Tilson. You 
ought to have given me the privilege of opening the 
debate, and then asked Sylvia to refute my arguments, 
if she could. But as you have arranged it so, I am 
all attention till Lady Willacy rises to speak.' 

' Lady Willacy prefers to keep her seat on this com- 
fortable lounge ; but she will nevertheless use all the 
arguments in her power to convince her audience 
that, though men may make laws, women might amend 
them. I find no fault with those who formed the 
plan hitherto adopted. Most likely it was the only one 
that presented itself to their eyes at the time, and it 
was better than allowing children to be wholly uncared 
for. But circumstances prove it to be insufficient 
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to unpauperize the children of those whom this social 
brand distinguishes from others ; and it seems to me 
full time that England should give a trial to a system 
so successfully adopted by our northern neighbours. 
It may be that we never could find homes for all the 
children thrown upon the country ; but is the scheme 
not worthy of trial, that will rescue even a small 
number from the taint of their class ? I have been in 
Scotland often. It was there I first had my mind 
tiu'ned to the subject. I have seen what the persever- 
ing efforts of a few determined men have effected, in 
abolishing these large assemblages of children under 
one roof, and making them the inmates of respectable 
families ; and I feel certain that what they have done, 
we could do by well-judged organization, in a scheme 
so momentous to the future of Britain.' 

* Very good, Sylvia. This looks all exceedingly fair 
in theory; and I have no doubt, when you were in 
Scotland, you were taken to see some model families, 
where the children were really made happy. But how 
could you insure this being generally the case in a 
much larger community? Besides, you know the 
Scotch are a " canny " lot of people, who will allow no 
chance of making a penny to escape them. We free- 
handed Englishmen would not, as a rule, care to be 
hampered for the sake of a few shillings, which would 
be a fortuue to poor Sawney.* 

* Eemember my mother was a Scotchwoman, Ed- 
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waxd/ said Lady Willacy, with a slight flush on her , 
cheek, *and that I have friendly ties to a country 
which, however much you may think fit to ridicule it, 
can certainly bear its part in the scale of national 
honour, learning, and historic fame/ 

' I crave your pardon,* said Mr. Lyne, with gravity. 
' I did not mean to hurt your feelings in any degree. 
I do remember your mother was a Scotchwoman, — 
and a good woman, too, as I well know. I doubt not 
there are many such to be found in Scotland. But this 
does not do away with my opinion that you have there 
been introduced to the very fairest side of this system 
of pauper education.' 

* Well, if you will not take my word for its advan- 
tages over the other plan, wiU. you listen to what can 
be said by one who has herself been a subject of the 
different mode of treatment ? I do not expect you to 
be convinced, for I know you do not take kindly to 
innovations, as you call them, but at least let me beg 
a hearing.' And, rising from her seat before a word 
could be said, Lady WiUacy rang the bell with rather 
a sharp twitch, for she could be hasty at times, like 
most of energetic little people, and she was just a trifle 
annoyed at her brother's obstinacy, as she termed it. 

'Tell SomerviHe to come to me,' she said to the 
servant who answered her summons. 

Mr. Lyne looked round in surprise. Who was 
Somerville ? No one in his establishment, he knew. 
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It never struck him for a moment that it conld be 
any one of the lady's-maid order, otherwise he would 
have fled at once, so great a horror had he of any one 
whose art lay in, as he thought, disfiguring the human 
form, contrary to his primitive notions. He therefore 
kept his place, till he was startled by the appearance 
of a young female. A glance, however, assured him 
that, lad/s-maid or not, she was neat and modest both 
in manner and attire, and he subsided again into his 
seat, from which he had half arisen, with a comical, 
deprecating look directed to Mr. Tilson, and a low 
growl, heard only by himself. 

*May,' said her ndstress, 'I wish you to tell these 
gentlemen what you know about the plan of — 
bringing up pauper children, she was about to say, 
but checked herself and added — ^'children who have 
been thrown, by unfortunate circumstances, on the 
parish. Tell them as much as you can about yourself, 
and whether you were happy in the home where you 
were brought up.* 

* Yes, mem, that I was,' answered the girl, with an 
accent unmistakeably Scotch, but without the broad 
pronunciation of the words often heard, — an improve- 
ment to be accounted for by her service with Lady 
Willacy. 'I could not have been better or happier 
if my own mother had brought me up. Grandmother, 
as I called her, was very good to me, though some- 
times she gave me my licks.' 
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* Gave you your licks ! What does that mean ? ' 
asked the Squire. 

'Just a thrashing, sir/ 

' Oh, I see ! She was one of those who acted ac- 
cording to Scripture rule, and did not spare the rod. 
Very good. Go on, and tell us if you were always 
well fed and kept clean, or if you were only tidied 
up for inspection when this lady, now your mistress, 
was expected to call.' 

The young woman smiled as she replied that she 
had always plenty of porridge and milk, and the same 
food as her grandmother got ; and as for being kept 
clean, that was every day's work, and not merely when 
visitors were coming. 

' I must say your cheeks do credit to the porridge, 
my good girl, and your present neat dress does say a 
good deal in favour of your bringing up,' said Mr. 
Lyne, as he regarded her with a critical eye. ' Now, 
did you know any other children in the same position 
as yourself?' 

' Yes, sir ; there was a number in the same village, 
and, with the exception of one that was taken away 
by her mother, — a drunken, bad woman, — I never 
knew ill come to any of them.' 

*So you think children brought up thus are well off? * 

* Very. I wish every bairn that has a father and 
mother was as well done to and happy as all I knew 
at the school who were brought from the poorshouse.* 
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'You may go now, Somerville/ said her mistress. 
*You have said just what I hoped you would; and 
these gentlemen will be pleased, I am sure, to see you 
filling the respectable position of a worthy servant, so 
doing credit to your foster-mother's rearing/ 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



EICH AND POOR. 




JOU must take me to see Mrs. Daggert/ said 
Lady Willacy to Mr. Tilson, as he was 
preparing to leave the Hall, where he had 
been persuaded, rather against his will, to remain to 
luncheon, after the conversation mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter. ' I must go and see her, poor woman. 
But, to tell you the truth, I almost fear the interview. 
I do so heartily feel for her, but I am afraid she may 
in some degree associate me with the loss of her child, 
and have a repugnance to my presence.* 

Mr. Tilson said he thought she was wrong in this 
notion. ' I think Mary will be highly gratified by a 
visit from you. She knows very well you had no 
share in this sad accident, and is too sensible a person, 
I hope, to connect you in any disagreeable way with 
the painful event.' 
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'I will accompany you then, and walk with you as 
far as the vicarage, for I want to see Christina. She 
ought to have called for me by this time ; but I am not 
going to be ceremonious with so old a friend. Ah, 
Moreland!' she continued, 'these were happy hours 
when we played as children amongst these trees! 
Then how well I remember the later time, when you 
came as a lover, and here wooed Helena ! Is it possible 
that twenty years have elapsed since then, and that 
you have a daughter almost as old as her mother was 
in those bright days? What are the girls like? They 
were children when I saw them, for they were absent 
from home when I was last here/ 

' Helena bears a striking likeness to her mother in 
face,' he replied, 'but she has not the same amiability 
of disposition. She has been a good deal spoiled, and 
I daresay I myseK am much to blame for indulging 
her. Boberta is not Uke either side of the family. She 
is not unpleasing in face, and she is warm-hearted and 
affectionate; but I wiU. say no more, — ^you can judge 
for yourseK. Parents are scarcely to be depended upon 
when they talk of their children. As to Christina, 
you will see little change on her. She is almost as 
young-looking as she was twenty years ago.' 

' I wonder she has never married,' was Lady Wil- 
lacy's comment. ' Do you know, I have often thought 
what a good thing it would have been for Herbert if 
he had got such a wife ? I used to tease Christina 
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long ago on this point, but she never seemed to like 
the subject much/ 

The Vicar gave no answer to this remark, merely 
saying that if Lady WiUacy wished to go with him, he 
would speak to Herbert for a minute, whilst she pre- 
pared herself for a walk. 

In a short time Mr. Tilson and his companion were 
on their way through the park, — not passing outside 
the domain by the main entrance, but using a private 
gate leading more directly to James Daggert's, skirt- 
ing round by the church, and into a quiet lane, which 
soon brought them to the cottage. 

The Vicar entered first, and found Mary in the large 
old-fashioned kitchen, whilst he at the same time ob- 
served the skirts of a woman's dress disappear through 
a door which, he knew, led into a sort of keeping-place 
without any egress from it. He took no notice of this 
at the moment, merely saying, ' Mary, I have brought 
a kind old friend to see you ;' beckoning his companion 
to come forward from the roomy porch as he spoke. 

'Miss Sylvia!' exclaimed Mary; then dropping a 
curtsey, she begged pardon, — ' Lady Willacy, I mean.' 

* Never mind, Mary,' said her frank visitor. ' You 
knew me better as Miss Sylvia than you do under my 
present name, and I am in no way oflfended at you for 
using the old appellation; indeed, it is pleasant to 
hear the once familiar sounds.' 

By this time tears stood in the eyes of the person 
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she addressed, and one could see Mary's rough fingers 
working with the comer of a towel she held in her 
hand with a sort of nervous excitement. Her grief, 
forgotten for an instant, was rushing wildly upon her, 
and she could not attempt to speak. 

* Tou have got some beautiful eggs there,' said Mr. 
Tilson, pointing to a few laid on the shelf of the 
dresser. ' Are these the produce of the new birds my 
daughters were telling me they saw here ? ' 

'Yes, sir,' answered the woman, gulping down a sob, 
and drying her eyes with the back of her hand. 

This made a diversion, as Mr. Tilson intended, from 
the thoughts that filled her mind, and she went on ex- 
patiating upon the good qualities of the hens, and how 
she was saving up the eggs for the Squire; for the 
housekeeper had told her they had none at the Hall, 
and she knew he Uked a new-laid egg to his breakfast. 

'And well he deserves anything I can get him, 
ma'am,' she continued, turning to Lady Willacy. 'For 
did he not come himself and tell us that he was 
going to put up a headstone to our lass, and that her 
grave should be railed round, and bonny flowers 
planted where she lies ! ' 

There was a sort of pride in the mother's tone as 
she told her visitors this, which might have made 
them smile under other circumstances, the more so 
when she added, 'She'll be as well done to as the 
richest that lies in Lynestone churchyard.' 
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'Mary,- said Lady Willacy, 'I have a commission 
from another brother, to tell you how much he sym- 
pathizes with you also, and to say that if there is 
anything he can do, how glad he will be to carry out 
your wishes.' 

'No, no!' said the woman, lifting her hands, and 
extending them as if she was thrusting from her some 
unwelcome idea. 'He can do nothing. Anything 
from him would burn like a blister into my very flesh. 
Tell him from me I wish him no HI, but he must 
never come here, nor offer money for my child's life.' 

Lady Willacy winced at the vehemence of the 
speaker's words and manner, and knew not how to 
reply; but Mr. Tilson spoke: 'You are hard, Mary, 
to one who never intentionally wronged you. Mr. 
Herbert is to be pitied, not blamed ; for you know he 
was exonerated at the inquest. His horse was beyond 
dontrol, and he might as easily have been killed as 
your child.' 

' Maybe that is all true, sir ; but I cannot see him, 
— ^he must not come here.* 

'He will not come,' said his sister. 'He has no 
desire to aggravate your grief by his presence. He 
only wished me to tell you how deep his own sorrow 
is, and I regret you do not receive his message in the 
spirit I hoped. Poor Herbert is going far from here. 
I wish you had said you could forgive him for his 
share in your child's death.' 
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'I cannot just say that yet; but tell him Mary 
Daggert wishes ill to none that bear his name. But 
I think if ever he has a little one of his own, he will 
know better what my heart is feeling this day/ 

No further concession would she make, and Mr. 
Tilson changed the conversation by saying, ' I thought 
I saw some one go through that door as we came in, 
Mary. Have you a visitor V for he wondered that the 
individual, whoever it might be, should remain in a cold 
place, instead of returning iuto the comfortable kitchen. 

' Yes, sir,' answered Mrs. Daggert in a dry tone ; and 
as she made no further remark, he saw she did not 
care to pursue the subject. 

Altogether the visit had not been so satisfactory as 
he hoped or expected ; and he saw his companion did 
not feel quite comfortable either, so he proposed that 
they should pursue their walk to the vicarage. Mary 
oflfered no objections to their going; but instead of 
bidding them good-day at the door, as was natural, 
she walked on beside them along the quiet lane. 

When they had got a little distance from the house, 
she said, ' You asked if I had a visitor, sir. I did not 
hke to say much in the kitchen ; but it is SaUy.' 

' SaUy !' echoed Mr. THson. ' What Sally V 

' Sally JoweU, you know, sir, — ^my own sister. James 
wrote to her about the lile lass, and she came right 
away.' 

* She need not have hidden from me, surely,' was the 
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answer, — ' Sally, that was such a favourite with us alL 
Why, Mary, you used to be jealous of her, and thought 
we liked her better than you.' 

' Ay, sir ; but this is not the Sally Guest you knew. 
She's a poor thin creature, with a face hardly like a 
human body's, with all the cuts and slashes that 
blackguard has given it/ 

* And where is he, Mary ?' 

' In the fittest place for him — ^the jail ; and I hope 
he may stop there till he learns to keep his hands off 
a better woman than he should ever have married, if 
I had gotten my way.' 

' Yes, Mary, that was a false step of your sister's. 
Many a time I warned Sally of the fate I feared was 
in store for her. A bad son never made a good 
husband, and Sam Jowell was a disobedient child to a 
very worthy mother.' 

' Lady Willacy,' said Mary, turning to the lady, and 
speaking in an abrupt, hesitating manner, ' I have been 
thinking as I came along, if it would please Mr. 
Herbert to let him do something for us, I would take 
help for Sally. I do not want to look hard like to 
him ; so say to him, if he will do a little to put poor 
Sally into some way of making a living, I will be the 
same obliged to him as if he did it for myself. She 
must not go back again to Blanktown, and she has 
nothing to live upon but what she can make, and 
James cannot be expected to keep her. She is a grand 
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sewer, and I think some of the ladies would give her 
work if you asked them ; and she says she could work 
a sewing machine well.' 

'She will get a machine, Mary,* was the answer, 
* and anything else she needs, I am sure. My brother 
Mr. Lyne will very likely find her a cottage, or she can 
live with you, and Herbert wiU help her in other ways. 
And now, Mary,' she said, extending her hand to the 
woman, *do you not feel you have done right in 
putting away out of your heart the bitter feelings you 
cherished towards him V 

' May be it is better, ma'am. But what will James 
say V 

Here she parted with her companions, who continued 
their walk to the vicarage. 

' Do you know Mary Daggert's is a character I like ? ' 
said the lady. 'There is something very genuine 
about her. You saw she would not yield to me at 
first about Herbert, when many a one would have 
given in just because I was the Squire's sister. Then, 
whenever her own mind was made up to do the right 
thing, how frankly she came to the point ! ' 

' Mary was always a truthful woman,' replied Mr. 
Tilson. 'During the years she was in my house, I 
never knew any deviation in her from the path of 
rectitude. At times I have known her rather irritating 
with her own notions of carrying out ideas, but never 
false in word or deed.' 
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* That is a woman, Moreland, who would make an 
admirable foster-mother to a deserted child. Where 
could a little vagrant be better than under the rough 
yet wholesome upbringing of such a person? Her 
own child gone, her life lacks something, and she 
would come to look upoh such a charge as a boon from 
heaven, I believe/ 

* Perhaps you are right, Sylvia ; but you must give 
me more time to consider the subject before you ask 
an opinion from me. I do confess, however, that your 
reasoning has Weight with me, but I am not prepared 
to assent unconditionally to your views.' 

* Here we are, though,' he continued, as he opened 
the gate leading to his house ; ' and there is Christina 
hastening to meet you.' 

Lady Willacy was a few years older than Miss 
Tilson, — more about the age of what her cousin Helena 
would have been if she had still survived, — ^but the 
difference was not so great as to prevent them being 
companions, and they now met with a renewal of 
former affectionate regard. 

* You spoke truly, Moreland,' said Sylvia. ' She is 
a yoimg girl yet in appearance, whilst I am an old 
woman beside her ; ' and Lady Willacy held her friend 
at arm's-length and gazed into her face. ' And see, she 
has not even lost the old trick of blushing like a " red, 
red rose," that we used to joke her about when we 
were aU young together.' 
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Christina laughed as she escaped from Sylvia's 
hands, and led the way into the house. 

' Now you know I have not much time to spare/ 
said the visitor. ' I must get home before it is quite 
dark, else my pimctilious host wiU read me a lecture 
on the danger of elderly people exposing themselves 
to the night air ; so I will deliver his message to the 
ladies of this family, which is, that he hopes they will 
give him the pleasure of their company at dinner on 
Thursday. I may add from myself, that my husband 
and one of our sons are coming, and Herbert will dine 
with us for the first time since his injury.' 

Christina looked at her brother, who had already 
been asked and had accepted the invitation. He im- 
mediately said he hoped she would accompany him ; 
' and I wish Eoberta to be of the party; but Helena is 
too young to go out to dinner.' 
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CHAPTEE VII. 



AN EVENING AT THE HALL. 




5OBEETA TILSON" looked exceedingly weU 
as she entered the drawing-room at Lyne- 
stone on the evening of the day fixed for 
dining there. There was rather a subdued expression 
on her face, which to any one interested in her added 
a charm to her appearance. This partly arose from a 
latent fear in her own mind of saying or doing any- 
thing to bring upon her the too keen regard of the 
master of the house. 

There was in reality nothing in Mr. Lyne to pro- 
duce uneasiness either in old or young, for he was in 
all essential points kindness itself; but to those who 
did not know him very intimately, his manner was 
somewhat awe-inspiring, and when Berta did go to 
the Hall, it was always with the idea in her mind 
that every movement was being criticised and each 
word commented upon by the Squire. 
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Whether it was with a hope of standing well with 
the old gentleman, as she styled him, we know not, 
but on this occasion her hair was certainly dressed in 
a more moderate fashion than was usual with her, and 
her whole attire seemed to have a simplicity about 
it which was very becoming ; even her father, not so 
observant as many, could not help remarking in his 
own mind how well his daughter looked, and at the 
same time hoped that she would make a good impres- 
sion upon Lady Willacy, whom he regarded as a model 
of female elegance. 

There were no strangers present, — ^at least none out 
of the family connection. Sir Benjamin Willacy was 
there, according to arrangement, but Mr. Foster Willacy 
had been unable to accompany his father to Lynestone, 
so that the party was small and unceremonious. 

Herbert Lyne was in the room when the guests 
entered, seated as became an invalid on a comfortable 
couch, from which he did not attempt to rise except- 
ing when Christina Tilson approached ; then he made 
a movement, which she, however, checked, and he 
sank down again at her bidding. His face had been 
exceedingly pale, almost ghastly in hue ; but if any 
one had noticed him particularly, they would have 
seen a flush suiSuse his countenance at this moment, 
and then subside into a hectic spot on each cheek. 

'Sit down beside me, Christina,' he quietly said. 
' May I call you Christina as I used to do ? ' 
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She simply bowed in reply to this question, and 
took the seat he pro£fered to her without uttering a 
word. 

Herbert Lyne was an exceedingly handsome man. 
His recent illness had somewhat impaired his usual 
vigorous style of masculine beauty, but perhaps the 
very languor diffused over his whole air added to 
attractions always great. He was not, however, a 
very young-looking man for his time of life: there 
were many significant tokens of coming age in his 
dark hair, and there also appeared on his countenance 
suspicious lines, that showed he had undergone a good 
deal of the wear and tear of life. But then, to com- 
pensate in some measure for these drawbacks, his 
smile had in it a wonderful fascination (not imlike 
his sister's winning expression), and his voice was 
capable of being modulated to the tenderest tones 
when it suited his purpose to try the effect of dulcet 
sounds. His was not a conventional manner, however, 
— ^it was natural to him, only made more perfect by 
habitual practice. 

Christina Tilson had before known him well, — ^too 
well for her own happiness, — too well also to cherish 
faith in him. Still, in spite of resolves and well- 
schooled inclinations, she felt a thrill pass through 
her as she sat once more beside him ; but this was a 
mere momentary feeling. Years had elapsed since 
Herbert Lyne had been to her the ideal of love and 
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constancy, and she knew full well how far the reality 
fell short of that beautiful imagination she had 
cherished in her heart and enshrined there from eveiy 
prying eye. At present, then, though for a moment, as 
we have said, an unusual emotion stirred her mind, it 
passed rapidly away, and left her as unimpressionable 
to the look cast upon her as if her eyes were sealed to 
outward light. 

* I wished to see you, Christina,' the soft voice at 
her side continued to say. ' But for the hope of doing 
so, I would not have been here to-day.' 

'What particular interest can you have in seeing 
me. Major Lyne ?' she answered in a cold tone. ' Our 
ways in life have been very different for long ; we can 
have little in common now.' 

' I cannot at present explain what I desire to say to 
you, Christina; but when I am able to go out, if you 
will give me an interview before I leave the country, 
I will then tell you what I wish you to hear.' 

To her it seemed a strange request to come from a 
man who had acted towards hep as Herbert had done ; 
but she had no time to give an answer, as Mr. Lyne 
at this juncture offered his arm to conduct her to the 
dining apartment. Never was anything so opportune, 
for she began to feel her position beside his brother 
anything but agreeable. 

The dinner was pleasant to her, placed as she was 
between the host and Sir Benjamin, — ^the one a quiet 
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married man, and the other almost as desirable a 
regular old bachelor, one who had no wish to inspire 
such thoughts as could have disturbed the peace of 
any lady. Then she was middle-aged, and congratu- 
lated herself that with her the season of love was over. 
She had lived her day like others, and come through a 
fiery trial ; but now she must give place to younger 
ones. Her nieces were but entering upon their ex- 
perience of life, while hers was rapidly fading into 
memories of bygone joys never again to be repeated. 

And as these thoughts passed through her mind, it 
did seem to her almost absurd that she should have 
felt even for a moment the faintest emotion at the 
sound of a voice to the tones of which her heart had 
so long ceased to thriU. 

Her attention was soon recalled from such ideas by 
the words of Mr. Lyne : ' Miss Tilson,' he said, ' you 
have not been here for a very long time, surely. In- 
deed I scarcely remember having seen you before. Of 
course I know you well by name as one of Sylvia's 
dearest friends and Tilson's sister, but your face had 
escaped my memory.' 

'I do not think you ever saw me,' she replied, 
' except when a child. You were absent when I used 
to visit at the Hall about the time of my brother's 
marriage, and since then I have been little in the 
neighbourhood.* 

' Where have you resided in the interval ? ' 
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' In the south, for my mother's sake. The climate 
of Devonshire suited her, and we made our residence 
there.' 

' You will not relish the change, I am afraid, to our 
keener atmosphere ? ' he remarked. 

'Yes, I do. I often used to pine for the bracing 
air and colder winds of my native home, and I seem 
to walk with a more elastic step, and to draw in fresh 
vigour with every breath, now that my wish has been 
gratified.' 

'I hope the air of Lynestone Park will suit you, 
and that you will often walk this way,' was Mr. Lyne's 
courteous rejoinder, with an air of impressive gallantry 
rather foreign to him, and which made Eoberta, who 
was seated on the other side of him, look across at her 
aimt and smile. 

'Thank you. It is a charming walk across the 
park, and I have no doubt, as long as Sylvia is here, I 
shall often find my way in this direction.' 

' Then I must keep her fast, if these are the only 
terms on which you can be induced to come,' was his 
smiling remark. 

* I suppose, however, though the lady is too coy to 
visit Lynestone, the gentleman can go to her,' whispered 
Herbert to Berta in a sneering tone. 

She looked up into his face as he spoke, and mar- 
velled to see a flash in his eye unaccountable to her. 
She did not know that Christina had been his first 
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love^ still less that she might almost be said to have 
been his only one; for though he had forgotten his 
vows, and left her to live down the desertion as best 
she might, he never had loved another with the same 
true feeling as he had once given to her. The attach- 
ment of these two now rather elderly people had 
commenced very early in life, when the youngsters of 
the HaU and vicarage were almost inseparable com- 
panions, and before the time that Moreland Tilson 
sought Helena Lyne for his wife. Jokes had passed 
on the subject of Herbert's liking for the girl, as Lady 
Willacy told Mr. Tilson during their walk from Mary 
Daggert's to his house, but the young lovers kept their 
secret well, and except Christina's mother, none ever 
knew certainly that she had pledged her word to wait 
as his affianced wife till he came back to claim her 
as his own. 

A correspondence had been maintained between 
them for years, but at last the girl found that she had 
given her heart to one who valued the prize too lightly, 
and thus her dream of love vanished like a vision of 
the night, leaving but a memory behind. Why 
Herbert Lyne had acted so cruel a part, Christina 
never knew. Her letters simply remained unanswered, 
and she, far removed from the neighbourhood of the 
Hall, had not been thrown into his society till now, 
since the time when they parted as plighted lovers. 

Under these circumstances, it seems strange that 
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Herbert Lyne should experience a feeling of jealousy 
when he saw the attention of the woman he had 
deserted engrossed by another. What could it matter 
to him who addressed her, or that she listened with 
complacency to his brother? Nothing at aU, one 
would have supposed. But such a supposition would 
be a wrong one, for there are individuals who cannot 
brook to see themselves supplanted by any rival, real 
or imaginary. Of this nature was the younger Lyne. 
He had really no wish to be on the old footing with 
Christina Tilson, but he fumed and fretted inwardly 
when he saw her receiving even conmionplace civili^ 
ties from any other, — a very *dog in the manger' 
feeling, that made him utter words the point of which 
Eoberta did not comprehend, and that seemed to her 
uncalled for. 

Her attention, however, wandered from the remarks 
of her immediate neighbour to a conversation going 
on between Lady Willacy, Sir Benjamin, and her 
father, into which her own name was introduced, but 
carried on in such a low tone as to preclude more 
than an occasional word from reaching her ears. 

Sir Benjamin, finding that the host had taken upon 
himself the entire entertainment of Miss Christina, 
had drawn his chair nearer to his wife and the Vicar, 
when the withdrawal of the servants from the room 
gave greater freedom for conversation. 

Eoberta might have heard Lady Willacy say, ' Let 
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her go with us/ — words which were immediately 
seconded by her husband. 

*Yes. It will be a change for her, and my wife 
will be delighted to have a pleasant companion. She 
is a famous person for settling young ladies. I cannot 
tell you how many unwary mortals she has landed on 
the matrimonial shore, who, until they found her net 
drawing round them, had no idea they were in danger.' 

*Do not believe my husband,' laughingly rejoined 
Sylvia. *He talks, I sometimes think, for the plea- 
sure of hearing his own voice. I do not mean to say 
that I would not use a matron's privilege if I saw any 
one playing what I call a despicable game with a girl's 
affections, but, under ordinary circumstances, I would 
allow young ladies to adjust their tackle and land 
their own fish without assistance from me. I am not 
indiscreet* 

'I am not afraid of indiscretion on your part,' 
Eoberta heard her father reply, 'but I am doubtful 
whether your society is just the thing for a country 
parson's daughter. It might give her ideas beyond 
her sphere, and make her discontented with her own 
simple home.' 

Lady Willacy's answer to this was lost to the 
anxious listener at the other end of the table, but her 
words were : ' Oh I we are not grand London people. 
We have some nice friends, who are certainly in a 
good position, but Eoberta will see nothing so far 
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removed from her accustomed life as to militate 
against her future happiness at the vicarage when she 
returns to it/ 

'Which, let me tell you/ said Sir Benjamin, *my 
wife has no intention she shall ever do, — ^permanently 
at least. Notwithstanding all her pretences, I know, 
hy the amiahle smile on her face and the twinkle 
in her eye, that she has schemes in her head which 
our young friend must help her to carry out. Now, 
Sylvia, deny thia if you can,' he added, giving her a 
good-humoured look. 

'At present I have not time to deny any of your 
assertions, as we must retire to the drawing-room;' 
and, gathering her forces together. Lady Willacy re- 
treated from the field. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS. 




JADY WILLACY carried her point, and ob- 
tained the Vicar's consent to take Roberta 
with her to London when she returned 
thither. 

It was decided, however, that Sylvia should remain 
over the Christmas season and enjoy its festivities 
at the Hall. This was a time when Mr. Lyne was 
always open-handed and tender-hearted to his poorer 
neighbours, and liked to see a happy party gathered 
beneath the ,old roof that had stood the blasts of 
winter for generations, and had doubtless witnessed 
scenes which, if it could have repeated them, would 
have partaken more of the romantic than those that 
are conceived under the highest flights of imagination. 

*And,' said the Squire to his sister, after he had 
obtained her consent to remain a week longer than 

8U 
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had been origilially intended, 'I shall leave all the 
arrangements in your hands, Sylvia; only take care 
no one is left out. And if you want any assistance in 
issuing your invitations, ask the young ladies at the 
vicarage to come and help you. They will know 
better than you every one who ought to be invited. 
And, Sylvia,' — ^here he hesitated for a moment, — ^'you 
might as well request your old friend Miss Christina 
to come over with her nieces. She seems a very 
agreeable, sensible lady. She will be an acquisition, 
I think.' 

' To you or to me ? ' asked his sister, with a quizzical 
look. ' Because, if you engross her attention as much 
as you did the other day when she dined here, I am 
afraid she will not help forward my work very mucL' 

Whether Mr. Lyne saw her drift or not, he allowed 
it to pass unnoticed, kept a grave countenance, and 
merely remarked : 

*I wiU endeavour not to trespass too much upon the 
time or attention of you ladies on such a momentous 
occasion. I will shut myself up like a bear in my 
den, and only remind you by a growl at "feeding- 
times " that such an animal forms part of the 'show 
you are preparing for the sight-seers.' 

He left the room as he said this, and Sylvia sat 
down to write a note to the Tilsons, asking them, as 
her brother had proposed, to come over at once to 
her assistance. Time was when she was as well ac- 

F 
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quainted as they could be with every one entitled 
to the designation of neighbours at Lynestone; but 
she had been absent a number of years from her 
original home, and there had been changes since 
she was accustomed to go out and in amongst the 
people. 

This was one reason why she acted so speedily upon 
the suggestion of help from the vicarage. Another 
was, that she had no objections to her eldest brother 
and Christina TUson being brought into proximity. 
She was not like some sisters, who prefer to see a rich. 
bachelor brother remain single. She thought that even 
if it was to the disadvantage of Herbert, the Squire 
ought to marry; and she haUed the very smallest 
appearance of a hking on his part for Christina Tilson 
as a good omen. I must not give a hint, she thought 
to herself as she wrote, of my ideas. She would never 
come if she imagined the Squire had taken a fancy for 
her.- And then, perhaps, I am wrong ! After all these 
years of bachelorhood, it will be difl&cult to bring him 
to the point of taking a wife ; and besides, even if he 
did think of such a thing, men of his age generally 
look for a very young one. 

However, the note was written and despatched to 
the vicarage ; and so speedy was the attention given 
to it, that when Sir Benjamin and Mr. Lyne came in 
from a walk, they found the aunt and her nieces in 
fuU conclave with Lady Willacy, discussing the plans 
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already formed in her mind for duly carrying out her 
brother's wishes. 

' It will be needless, I think, to ask the Daggerts,' 
she was saying, as the gentlemen came into the 
room. 

They heard her words ; and as soon as Mr. Lyne had 
welcomed his guests, and thanked them for coming to 
countenance his efforts for the entertainment of the 
neighbourhood, he answered Sylvia's remark by say- 
ing, *It will never do to pass them over in giving your 
invitations, though of course it is quite unlikely that 
a woman of strong feelings like Mary could so soon 
throw off her grief and join in a merrymaking. Have 
any of you young ladies seen her sister since she was 
settled in her own cottage ? ' 

'Yes,' replied Eoberta; 'I went down yesterday. 
She seems very comfortable, and has had the promise 
of work from various quarters.' 

' I wonder she chose to occupy a house by herself,' 
was Mr. Lyne's remark. * I was quite ready to meet 
her wishes in giving her one, and glad I had it in my 
power ; but I think the two sisters would have been 
happier together than in separate dwellings.' 

* The sisters might have done well enough together,' 
observed Miss Christina; *but Sally told me that 
James was very peculiar. She said he was not unkind 
to her, but that his temper was exceedingly unequal, — 
at times extremely morose, — and she thought it was 
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better for her to be in a house of her own. My only- 
fear is, that when her husband gets out of prison lie 
may attempt to unsettle her quiet home. I was sorry 
for her, poor creature, she spoke of him with such a 
mixture of fear and affection, — fear that his prison 
life would fail to improve his character, or rather that 
it would obliterate every trace of good in him, and 
yet with much of lingering love for the man who had 
once been the first object of her regard.' 

' We must take care,' said Mr. Lyne, ' that she does 
not suffer more than she has done at his hands. On 
that account alone she would have been better with 
her sister: he could not have intruded himself into 
James Daggert's house.' 

'Do you know,' was Christina's answer, *I think 
the chief reason for Sally wishing to be alone, is the 
idea that she will have a home in which to shelter her 
husband when he is once more a free man ? ' 

'There is no accounting for a woman's thoughts,' 
said the Squire, smiling. ' For my part, I think the 
last sight of such a feUow would be matter of re- 
joicing to any wife. But perhaps it is well there are 
tenderer hearts in the world than mine, else many a 
man would stand a poor chance of sympathy in his 
day of need. But where is Herbert ? ' he continued, 
addressing his sister. ' His imprisonment in a sick- 
room seems to have had a depressing effect upon him, 
although he has not been condemned to live on bread 
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and grueL I wish the dainty messes you order for 
him, Sylvia, possessed a more enlivening power, for he 
buries himself in his own cage upstairs, when he might 
add to the cheerfulness of the family.' 

'On this occasion you must not put his absence 
down to seclusion, for he has gone out,' answered Lady 
Willacy. ' I saw him cross the park as I stood watching 
for these ladies. I hoped my note would bring them 
instead of a written reply ; so I strolled about after you 
two inen went out, until I saw my expectations were 
going to be realized. Did you not meet Herbert?' she 
asked, addressing the visitors. 

' No,' was Roberta's answer; but Helena immediately 
supplemented it by saying : 

* I saw a person climb over the iron fence into the 
plantation, at some distance from us, as we came in at 
the gate. I thought he looked like a gentleman, so I 
daresay it was Mr. Herbert.' 

* Your eyes are sharper than your sister^s, I see,' 
said Sir Benjamin, who had been admiring the pretty 
face of the young speaker. He had not met Helena 
before, and he thought he had seldom seen a more 
engaging, vivacious countenance. He rather wished 
to draw her into conversation, for she had been sitting 
silent, and, from a kindly feeling, he addressed himself 
to relieve her quietness. 

' Oh t Roberta's eyes can see nothing so common- 
place as ordinary people/ she answered. 
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'Indeed ! What use, then, does she make of them?* 
he asked, smiling good-naturedly. 

' She regards things and persons with a prospective 
view, and in the far-ofif vista of the future sees woman 
as head of the creation, and man her humble slave/ 

*I rather think, in some instances, Miss Helena, 
your sister may see that without her telescope,' he 
said, a good deal amused by his young companion. 
'Sylvia,' he called out to his wife, 'is it not true 
that many a man is an abject slave to female 
influence?' 

Of course this turned the attention of the whole 
party upon Helena and himself, and he repeated what 
she had said about her sister. Berta flushed up, and 
looked at Helena with no pleased expression. At 
times the younger girl cared little for such looks. 
Nothing pleased her more than a chance of hitting her 
sister about her favourite theory. She was not really 
ill-natured in intention, but she knew her powers of 
irritation, and, unless checked by her father or aunt, 
was apt to let her tongue outrun discretion. 

'Come, Miss Helena,' said Sir Benjamin, who did 
not know that this was a tender point, 'your remark 
was too general. How far is the subjugation of the 
sterner sex to be carried, according to your sister's 
prophetic visions V 

There was a ready answer on the girl's tongue, but 
seeing her aunt look grave, and not being devoid of 
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either sense or good feeling, Helena prudently re- 
strained the words she was. about to speak. 

Her remarks, , however, led the conversation into 
this channel ; and Sir Benjamin could not refrain from 
putting a question . or two to Eoberta, by way of 
finding out her ideas on the knotty point of female 
disabilities, and the proposed emancipation from 
them. 

Sir Benjamin was a quiet, unobtrusive man, not 
very ^mucb given to talk of his own views on any 
subject, and those who did not know him well were 
apt to think his intellectual qualities not very bril- 
liant. But he was by no means without penetration, 
and he could draw people out in a way so gentle, that 
they never suspected him of trying to sift them with 
a view of seeing whether the wheat or the chaff pre- 
dominated in them. 

'Eoberta,' said Lady Willacy, 'do not allow Sir 
Benjamin to ask too many questions. He is a sly old 
man, who, after he has insinuated himself into your 
confidence in the most agreeable manner, will alter his 
course, and swoop down upon you like a bird of prey in 
the most unexpected way. I know what my experience 
of him is ; and as you are to be a member of our family 
for a time, I must not allow you to be lured by him 
to explain your sentiments, which he will unquestion- 
ably use against you at some future season.' 

' I hold no sentimetits of which I am ashamed,' 
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answered Berta with spirit, but at the same time in 
perfect good temper. * I thank you for your warning. 
But Sir Benjamin is quite welcome- to know that I 
decidedly sympathize with ladies who strive after a 
higher place in the social scale, and that in imagination 
I people the future with women of greatly superior 
intellectual power to that which it is our fortune to 
see at present/ 

* Well done, Eoberta !' said Mr. Lyne. * Whether I 
agree with your views or not, I at least admire your 
candour; and I think Sir Benjamin will find he is 
matched with no unworthy opponent when he engages 
in a joust with you. But I suppose we inferior 
creatures are interrupting your deliberations, so we 
had better relieve you of our presence.' 

' Sir Benjamin, you promised to ride with me to the 
Scaur, to see how they get on with the blasting of the 
rock. Will you go this afternoon if I order the horses ? 
Or stay, we will take a carriage and drive Miss Tilson. 
She will enjoy the scenery, I think ; and I imagine 
three heads might manage to settle the affair on hand 
without her aid.' 

'More especially such heads! If the weight of 
brains is commensurate with the external dimensions 
exhibited by your wife and her two young friends, 
science has as yet found nothing to equal it in the 
man of highest genius !' 

'Perhaps the computation in this case might be 
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made on the principle of inverse ratio/ drily observed 
Sir Benjamin. 

*Away j&x)m here this moment,' said his wife in 
simulated anger, ' and carry Christina with you, by all 
means. We can do very well without such dunder- 
heads, I can assure you. Take care, however, you do 
not get your thick skulls endangered by the blasting. 
You are stupid enough without further damage.' 

' I will insure yours against injury from any blast, 
Sylvia. Nothing could pierce these ponderous out- 
works. We may alter the words of the old proverb, 
"All cry, and little wool," and say, "All wool, and 
little brains ; " ' and with this parting shot at his sister, 
Mr. Lyne took his departure. 



^l:T^ 
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DRIVE TO THE SCAUR. 




9ISS CHEISTINA demurred to the gentle- 
man's proposal to take her away from her 
friend, but that friend insisted upon her 
accepting the proffered civility. 

' No one in this house ever gainsays Edward/ she 
said ; * and it would he doubly ungenerous in you to do 
so, for it is seldom he is so gracious to any lady. The 
girls and I will get on admirably in your absence ; and 
indeed I am quite glad he has thought of taking you 
such a pleasant drive.* 

So she persuaded Miss Tilson to allow herself to he 
handed into the carriage, and then addressing her 
brother, said, * You are not a man of your word, fair 
sir, for you promised to keep out of our way and 
leave us at peace, whilst you have taken the first 
opportunity of breaking up our female union, and 

90 
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forming a coalition of your own. But I bear no 
maKce. Off with you ! I wish you all an agreeable 
excursion;' and she gaily waved her hand as they 
drove from the door. 

The day was clear and very cold ; but though the 
carriage was an open one, the occupants contrived 
to keep themselves comfortable by the help of various 
warm wrappings; and perhaps the incessant flow of 
cheerful conversation somewhat aided this result. 

Miss Tilson had known the country well in her 
younger days, and it only required a sight of the old 
localities to bring back the memory of every spot to 
her mind. But yet a long time had elapsed since she 
travelled the same road, and each point of interest 
came upon her almost as if the scenery was new to 
her. At every turn she gave an exclamation of 
delight, as she recognised some well-remembered hilly 
peak, or gazed at a hollow that in summer would 
become a sylvan delL 

The colour mounted into her cheeks, and a light 
sparkled in her eyes, which to one of her companions 
at least was a sight better worth looking at than the 
cold beauties of the wintry landscape. 

'I am glad I thought of bringing you here,' he 
said. 'You evidently do love this land 

Of hills and dales, 
Of streams and vales, 
And lakelet bright and clear ; 
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Whose ripples dance 

Beneath, thy glance, 

Sweet spirit of the Mere 1 

'There, now/ he added, looking intently at her, 
and pointing to a sheet of water within view, ' you 
did not imagine that I could poetize in this impromptu 
way ? nor did I think it myself. It must be the 
company I am in which has so inspired me. Doggerel 
though they be, you must accept the lines as a tribute 
to yourself.' 

Sir Benjamin meanwhile was a quiet but amused 
listener. Upon my word, he thought, as he watched 
the animated looks of his host, for an elderly gentle- 
man usually supposed to avoid the fair sex, the 
Squire seems marvellously metamorphosed on this 
occasion. 

'I certainly feeV said he to himself, 'rather an 
outsider. It seems to me my presence is ignored 
altogether, for I do not believe he is aware that the 
carriage contains more than two individuals. I wonder 
what Sylvia will say when she hears her husband 
has played the undignified part of being the one too 
many in^a party of three!* And he gave a little 
good-humoured internal chuckle as these ideas passed 
through his brain. 

But all things, pleasant or otherwise, must come to 
an end ; so in due time the wandering attention of Mr. 
Lyne came back to poor Sir Benjamin, for they were 
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now in sight of the Scaur -where the blasting was 
going on, and it was necessary for them to get out and 
walk if they wished to go nearer to the working 
party. 

* There is the overlooker/ said Mr. Lyne. 'He is a 
very intelligent man; I always like to have a talk 
with him. How are you, Dickson ? * he called out to 
this person, who was standing with his back to the 
strangers. 

'Very well, sir,' he replied, turning round at the 
sound of a voice. 

*I have brought Sir Benjamin Willacy and this 
lady to see the great undertaking your men have in 
hand. How does the work advance ? ' 

* Slowly,' was the answer. ' But such a rock as this 
cannot be tunnelled in a day, and, like other things, 
only patience and perseverance can give us our re- 
ward.' 

*Is it not a very dangerous emjployment for the 
men ? ' observed the lady. 

'Well, ma'am, you know there is always some 
danger in such work, but with ordinary care accidents 
can be avoided. Of course, if men are reckless, they 
will suffer at times ; but so far we have been fortu- 
nate.' 

'Is not that James Daggert I see?' asked Mr. 
Lyne. ' I should think you would find him a steady 
hand.' 
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'No better worker in the gang,' was the answer, 
* but an unpleasant man to deal with. He works hard 
and steadily, — you never catch him idle, — but he is 
sullen, and rarely enters into conversation with any of 
us ; or if he does, it is always on one subject, — the 
unjust dealings of Providence. James never was an 
open, cheerful-tempered man in my knowledge of him, 
but he has been much more dark like — you know 
what I mean, sir — since the death of his child.' 

' Poor fellow,' said Sir Benjamin, * it is a great pity 
this trial should have had a hardening effect upon his 
mind. How human nature rebels against the hand 
that never smites unnecessarily ! ' he added, turning to 
Miss Tilson, whilst the Squire walked on with Dick- 
son and spoke to some of the men, amongst others 
James. 

'Oh, we be getting on weU enough, sir,' was his 
reply to the question put to him. * We'll get to the 
end in time. It does not much matter, I think, when 
that comes to some of us.' 

' If the end we look for is the safe one, James, it 
certainly does not matter, as you say, how soon it 
comes. But there is an end that is not peace, you 
know, but rather destruction.' 

To this James gave no answer, but went on with his 
work as if he wished no more conversation. 

* Suppose we return home now, Miss Tilson ? ' said 
Mr. Lyne, turning to where she stood. ' The winter 
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day is shortening fast. We shall have no more than 
time to reach Lynestone before the shades of evening 
surround us. But before I go, Dickson, I must teU 
you that, according to custom, I am going to entertain 
some of my neighbours at the Hall on Christmas Eve, 
and I think you are included amongst the guests to be 
invited. You are a comparative stranger here, and 
have never joined us before. I hope this year you 
will find we can welcome old Father Christmas right 
merrily in this secluded vale.' 

* I have heard plenty about the doings at the Hall 
to make me wish to be there, sir,' was the man's 
answer, in a very pleased, respectful tone ; and then, 
with a bashful sort of look, he added, * My missus and 
me was just wondering if we would be asked.' 

'Tell your missus to get her finery ready, and to 
look her very best, for I like to see blithe and comely 
faces roimd me on these occasions ; ' and with a cour- 
teous ' Good day to you all, my men,' the Squire turned 
fix)m those near him and took his seat in the carriage. 

* He be a fine man, the Squire,' was the remark of 
one labourer, and then caught up by others. 

' I says if there was more like him in the world, 
there would be less ill-will to the rich among the poor 
like us.' 

'He's free with his hand, and he's free with his 
speech, and doesn't look as if he thought he was made 
of one kind of clay and us of another.' 
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'And for all that, he's a real bom gentleman, that 
nobody would make too bold "witk* 

In the meantime the subject of this eulogy and his 
friends were driving over the same road as they had 
passed an hour before, and yet not with quite the same 
cheerfulness, at least of outward appearance. 

This might, no doubt, be partly due to the winter 
day suddenly darkening down upon them whilst they 
were still at some distance from their destination, 
partly to the cold, which became more intense as the 
sun sank lower and lower in the heavens ; but perhaps 
the main reason why at least two of the party were 
less communicative and more absorbed in their own 
thoughts, was that these thoughts had assumed a shape 
foreshadowing something in the futiure of deeper im- 
port to them than the ephemeral subjects of ordinary 
conversation, or even the glories of Nature's handiwork. 

Edward Lyne and Christina Tilson had both reached 
those mature years when anything like what is usually 
called 'love-making' would seem only ridiculous in 
the eyes of a younger generation ; but it by no means 
follows, because of this, that they were incapable of 
estimating their chances of increased happiness if 
mutual affection should draw them more closely to- 
gether ; and without accusing Miss Christina of any- 
thing like absurd or unwarrantable notions, we must 
admit that her mind did grasp the idea that Mr. Lyne's 
manner indicated a more than common interest in her. 
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Some thoughts of a similar kind were influencing 
him also, therefore we can conceive that Sir Benjamin 
did not find his companions very lively, and that he 
was not sorry when the lights in the house became 
visible ; still less so, as his wife's cheerful voice met 
his ear, and he at the same time saw a bright fire in 
the entrance haU sparkling and singing with every 
flash, in imagination, such words as these : — 

Ha ! ha ! ha ! who so welcome as I ? 
When snow-flakes whirl round the gahles high, 
When the cold north wind, with its icy breath, 
Cuts keen as the sharp-edged sickle of death. 
And moans through the wold with a fitful sigh, 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! who so ruddy as I ? 



* We must return home,' said Christina, as she became 
disencumbered from the wrappings that a careful hand 
had gathered round her during the drive. ' My brother 
will expect us, as we made no arrangement for remain- 
ing so late when we left the vicarage/ 

' Moreland has been here in your absence,' answered 
Lady Willacy. * He could not remain, having work to 
do, but he knows we are going to keep you to dinner ; 
indeed, I made a sort of bargain that you should re- 
main all night, Christina, and allow the yoimg ones to 
go home. Of course they will be sent under proper 
escort ; and I really wish you would stay, for we have 
had unexpected intelligence since you left. Herbert 

G 
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has got his marching orders^ and must leave 11s to- 
morrow/ 

*This night, I think, by the mail train,' said the 
person spoken of, coming behind his sister as the 
words left her lips. 

'So soon!' she exclaimed; 'I thought if you left 
early to-morrow morning you would be in time.' 

' Yes, for actual service I certainly should be soon 
enough; but I have business in London which makes 
it desirable for me to leave here at midnight, and so 
have the day at my disposal' 

* What is this I hear ? ' said the Squire, joining the 
party. ' I hoped we should all be together for once 
again at Christmas-tide. I am sorry duty interferes 
with my plans ; but the Queen (God bless her !) must 
be obeyed, and we can only look forward to some 
future time when we shall be united as a family here, 
— ^you to rest upon your laurels, Herbert, I to welcome 
you to my heart and home.' 

There was a dimness in his eye as he said these 
words which showed that Edward Lyne felt more than 
he cared to acknowledge ; and the shake of the younger 
brother's head told that in his mind at least there 
were doubts whether the scene pictured would ever 
be realized. But he said nothing, only holding out his 
hand, and grasping the one extended to him in such 
true brotherly love. 

During the evening, Christina Tilson several times 
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allowed her thoughts to wander to the conversation 
that had passed between Herl)ert and herself on the 
night of their first meeting. He had never renewed 
his endeavours to gain her attention, and she began 
to think that either the conununication he wished 
to make was unimportant, or that he had changed 
his mind on the point. 

It was therefore with some little surprise that she 
saw him evidently anxious for an opportunity of 
addressing her. This of course was no very difficult 
matter to accomplish on the open ground of the draw- 
ing-room ; therefore she soon found him seated by her 
side, whilst her nieces were playing a brillLant duet, 
and so making a concord of sound, whether very 
sweet or not we are not bound to declare. 

'It was my intention, Christina,' were his first 
words, ' to have made you acquainted with a part of 
my career which I think you have some right to know.* 

She began to utter a reply, deprecating such an 
idea: she put forward no claim to his confidence — 
did not wish to know more than she was already 
cognisant of 

But he stopped her by saying : ' You mistake me. 
I am not going to enter upon any particulars now. I 
once thought of doing so, but I have so far changed 
my purpose as to have made your brother the deposi- 
tary of matters I wish you to hear, and he has under- 
taken to be your informant. Thinking it possible I 
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might be hurried off at a moment's notice, from letters 
I received this morning, I went to the vicarage to-day, 
and unburdened my mind more fully to Moreland 
than I had ever done before. Christina,' he continued 
in a softer tone, ' I have not been a good man, — ^to you 
I know I acted a cruel part. But ere we separate, 
perhaps for ever, say you forgive me my misdeeds 
towards yourself. There is a foreboding in my mind 
that under this old roof I shall never be again. Let 
me carry your forgiveness with me.' 

This was rather more than she had bargained for, 
and she wished heartily for any mode of escape from 
her disagreeable position. It came in a very simple 
way. The final crash of the fantasia warned the 
speakers that the duet had come to an end, as Chris- 
tina hurriedly said, ' If my forgiveness is of value to 
you, take it as freely as I give it.' 
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CHRISTMAS EVE AT THE HALL. 

^HE heads and hands of Lady Willacy and 
I f^ her coadjutors were adequate to the task 
imposed upon them, and a pleasanter sight 
than the large servants' hall at Lynestone presented 
on the night of the 24th December, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive. 

Of course a great deal had been done by the house- 
keeper and gardener, — ^by the one to provide sustenance 
for the corporeal wants, by the other to please the eye, 
—but the ladies had not been idle, and they were now 
able to rest upon their oars, and admire the appear- 
ance of things, as they stood beside the blazing fire, 
watching the arrival of the guests, as they one after 
another dropped in. 

Some entered in all the bashful consciousness of 
their rustic bree^ding, whilst others, by long use and 
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wont, had overcome this, and felt they had a prescrip- 
tive right to a place amongst the magnates in the 
assemblage. 

The Squire himself welcomed the guests as they 
camQ in. It was not his custom to remain all the 
time beside them, because he knew that the thorough 
enjoyment of the evening would be marred by his 
constant presence. But he always gave them a hearty 
reception, and then left his subordinates to cany out 
the real business on hand, until the moment came 
(and things were done with method in his establish- 
ment) when his own health was to be proposed. Then 
he took his place at the supper table, responded to the 
toast, and finished the proceedings by pledging his 
guests, and wishing them all another happy meeting. 

This was the established formula ; and we now see 
Mr. Lyne at the commencement of the proceedings, 
speaking a kindly word to every one on entering the 
haU, and in some cases exchanging jocose remarks 
with the older guests. 

'Well, Betsy, and how does the world treat you 
this Christmas ? ' he said to an old woman whom we 
have seen before in James Daggert's cottage, and 
whose habitual grumbling was as well known to the 
Squire as her garrulity was to the Vicar. 

'But very middlin', sir. The world gets worse 
instead of better, in my opinion. They talks about 
eddication and Liberal Members of Parliament; but 
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I says, we did weel enough without so much leaxnin' 
in my young days, and as far as I sees, the liberality 
all goes into their own pockets.' 

'You forget, Betsy,' said her host, who liked to give 
the old body an opportxmity of expressing her opinions, 
— ' you forget you have got cheap tea, and sugar, and 
soap, and a great many other things/ 

' Ay ; dried leaves and bits of stick. Its my belief 
sir, that there isn't an ounce of real tea in a pound 
of the stuff you buy. And as for soap, we got soap 
enough in my yoxmg days for all the washin' we 
wanted. That's one of them new-fangled notions, that 
everybody maun have a bath. We did without baths 
when I was a lass ; and I don't know as they look any 
fresher now than I did then. It's my opinion so much 
washin' brings rheumaticks, — ^the cold gets at the 
bones better like, sir.' 

'Ah! I see you are very conservative in your 
opinions, Betsy. But come away nearer to the fire, 
and see if we cannot keep out the cold. You and I 
are not so yoxmg as we have been : we need something 
to make us comfortable on such a night' 

* That's true for sure, sir. I thought as I came 
along that it was a dreadful cold night to bring an old 
woman out of her house to come junketing here.' 

' But you did not need to have ventured out unless 
you liked,' said Lady Willacy. * The Squire did not 
force you to face the cold, Betsy.' 
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' What!' said or rather screeched the old woman in 
an indignant tone. ' Let me stop at home when Pve 
comed to the Hall every Chrisenmas since I was a 
lass ! Kay, nay ; the Sqnire knew better nor that 
Neither him nor his father before him ever evened 
Betsy Topham to stop away; and, please God, I'll 
come many a time yet.' 

* That's right,' said Mr. Lyne, laughing and entering 
into her humour. ' If the young folks of the present 
day had your spirit, they would neither need learning 
nor baths to help them along.' 

Betsy smiled grimly at this speech, and passed on to 
join some acquaintances and exercise her tongue freely. 

It is unnecessary to recount all the proceedings of 
the night, — ^the jokes and songs, or various amuse- 
ments carried on amongst the younger guests. 

Tea was prepared for the whole party in the house- 
keeper's room, if they liked to partake of it ; but the 
grand event of the night was the supper at nine o'clock, 
and only a few of the females, who liked to miss 
nothing that was going, availed themselves of the 
lighter refection. 

At last the mighty sirloin of beef and the huge 
goose-pie were cut into, and their merits tested ; these 
attacks being followed by rapid skirmishing amongst 
the lighter specimens of the cook's skill. Kot that 
there was much of a flimsy nature to be found on the 
table; but there were sweets, and fruit pasties of excel- 
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lent quality, though not coining under the category of 
soufflets and puflf-paste. 

After a most successful onslaught had been made 
upon the advanced posts, succeeded by an equally 
vigorous attack against the inner works of the supper- 
table, the hour came when the chair must be relin- 
quished by the domestic who had occupied it, in favour 
of his master. 

This was the signal for each glass being filled with 
the ' mighty brown ale,' and for one of the company 
getting upon his feet to propose the toast of the 
evening. 

On the present occasion this was done by an old 
retainer on the estate ; and after the cheers had died 
away, been renewed, and again subsided, the Squire 
rose. 

Once more the hall rang with the sound of hip, hip, 
hurrah ! only stopped by his hand being raised to en- 
force silence. 

* My good friends,' he said, ' I do not intend to ask 
your attention to a speech. After-supper speeches 
are just as tiresome as after-dinner ones, and I do not 
wish to make myself wearisome to you ; so I will only 
thank you for the warm, and, I believe, sincere manner 
in ^hich you have honoured the toast of my health ; 
and I would wish to add, that no entertainment I ever 
give in this house affords me such hearty, cordial 
gratification as this annual gathering to celebrate the 
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return of a season that should draw each Christian closer 
to his brother Christian, and infuse a spirit of mutual 
good-wiU into all classes. It has been my happiness 
to see the faces of many present, year after year, at 
my table. Some are absent on this occasion, who, I 
regret to think, are in sorrow, and that partly in con- 
nection with my own family ; but this is a subject I 
shall not dwell upon. I shall only say, in wishing you 
a happy Christmas and a prosperous New Year, that I 
hope to live to see every face now before me in this 
hall twelve months hence, with some others who are 
now absent' 

' Three cheers more for the Squire ! ' cried a voice ; 
'there's only one thing he wants to make him the 
best gentleman in the world.' 

' What is that, my friend ? ' asked Mr. Lyne. 

'A lady to sit beside him,' was again heard from 
the other end of the table. 

Bachelors of over fifty are not supposed to be given 
to blushing, therefore we must believe that it was 
a mistake on Lady Willacy's part, who sat near her 
brother, and fancied she saw a deeper colour than usual 
on his cheek. 

However, he took the joke well, and said, * Why, I 
have a lady beside me now : will she not answer the 
purpose ? ' pointing to his sister. 

* No, sir,' called out a dozen voices at once. 

Then the original spokesman again remarked, ' We 
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all like Lady Willacy well, but we would like to see 
the Squire's wife beside him.' 

* Good night, my friends, good night ! ' was all the 
answer Mr. Lyne gave to this ; and then he left the 
table with a smile on his face, and no perceptible 
annoyance in his manner at the recent remarks. 

' A very successful affair,' he continued, as he stood 
before the library fire, rubbing his well-shaped hands 
as he had a habit of doing, with the smile still linger- 
ing on his countenance. 'That last sentiment was 
a home-thrust, Sylvia. I never remember the same 
wish being so frankly expressed before. I did not 
know a lady at the Hall formed the summit of their 
desires.' 

Lady Willacy was on the point of saying, ' Can you 
not gratify them ? ' but she thought silence was per- 
haps as well under the circumstances. 
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MEN OF THE DARKNESS. 




FEW weeks after the events narrated in the 
last chapter, and whilst frost still bound 
the earth, and Nature lay as it were torpid, 
waiting for the balmy breath of spring to call into 
activity vegetable and insect life, two men might 
have been seen issuing from a ruinous cottage situated 
in a by-lane diverging from the high road leading to 
Lynestone from the south. They had been sitting 
under shelter of this old building, once a habitable 
abode, but which, for some reason or other, seemed now 
to have been allowed to fall into decay. The roof still 
remained, but it was in a most dilapidated condition, 
and certainly quite inadequate for purposes of shelter 
and protection. 

The wayfarers had made this a resting-place for 
some hours, and had lighted a fire of sticks in the long- 
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disused space where a grate should have been, which, 
while it gave them warmth, served as a means of 
cooking a tolerably comfortable meal; and it was not 
til] darkness set in that they left their comparatively 
warm comer to face the cold wind out of doors. 

It was too dark — even although many a ' diamond 
twinkled in the sky ' — ^for any one to have observed the 
appearance of the men ; therefore we will avail our- 
selves of our privilege to describe them as they were, 
could they at the time have been seen. 

It is not always fair to judge a man by his outward 
garb, or even by the cast of his features, but in this 
instance it seems perfectly justifiable to say that if 
these two travellers did not belong to the fraternity of 
rogues, their countenances sadly belied them. 

One of them — ^the elder of the two — carried him- 
self with an air of shabby gentility that looked as if 
he intended to persuade the unwary that he was a 
gentleman bred. Of course no one with the slightest 
powers of observation could have any doubts as to the 
fallacious nature of his pretensions, because vulgarity 
was stamped on every feature ; but still there was a 
jaunty air about him, which showed the superiority 
of his grade to that of the coarser rufi^n at his 
side. 

A lower type of humanity it was scarcely possible 
to conceive than that of which this individual was 
the illustration. He was young, not more than one 
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or two and twenty, and yet he bore traces of long 
moral degradation, added to brutal physical develop- 
ment. 

The language of the two men as they went along 
the road, as well as the conversation that had passed 
in the ruinous place fix)m which they had so recently 
emerged, was carried on in a species of jargon known 
as ' thieves' English ; * but as we do not profess to be 
proficient in this branch of polite learning, we shall 
just give any remarks that fell from them in words of 
our own. 

It seemed, from what could be heard, that an argu- 
ment had been going on between them as to a course 
of procedure that apparently did not give satisfaction 
to the younger man, for he said : 

' I'U not stay here, I swear * (and he did undoubtedly 
carry his words into effect). ' Do you think I'm going 
to have my life froze out sleeping in a hole like this, 
and let you go to a warm house and a missus to make 
you welcome ? ' 

'The less said about the welcome the better,' 
answered his companion. * But she's got a house, and 
it's mine as well as hers; and whether her recep- 
tion of me equals my desire for her company or 
not, I'U be master as long as it suits my purpose to 
remain. But really, you know, Jim,' he continued, 
* you're not the most presentable object in life for a 
lady's society,' giving a laugh as he spoke. 
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*N"ow, come ! I tell you, none of that/ Jim at once 
replied. ' If Tm handy enough to be your pal when 
danger's in the road, I'm handsome enough to speak to 
your wife/ 

* Yes ! but, that's the very point of diflTerence between 
us, Jim, My wife mustn't know there's danger in 
the way, and one look at your face would tell her that 
the embellishment most likely to suit it would be a 
•* hempen cravat " ' 

*I say, what do you mean?' growled the young 
man. *Do you think because you're a sort of swell 
that I'll give you leave to speak that way to me? 
You're as likely to have your beauty spoiled as me, 
and there's such a thing as a "hempen widow" as well 
as a cravat' 

'Now, Jim, don*t get disagreeable. I was only jok- 
ing, man. You see, when one's going home to a loving 
wife, one naturally does get carried away by excited 
feelings;' and again he laughed. 'But come along. 
I'll risk it, and stow you somewhere till I see whether 
she possesses any likenesses of Her Majesty on which 
I can lay my hands. I'm not particular how I obtain 
these specimens of art, so that each will pass current 
as a sovereign of the realm.' 

Jim did not see the point of this small witticism ; 
he merely grasped the idea of accompanying his 
friend, and gave a grunt of satisfaction, whilst they 
trudged on until they came within sight of the village. 
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which was recognisable in the dark by the lights 
dotted here and there amongst the straggling housea 

*Do you know the place where she lives?* asked 
Jim. 

' Yes ; I've been in it scores of times when I was a 
young one. I got a letter from her that she sent to 
an old neighbour of ours to give to me, and she told 
me in it where she was living. We must take care 
there's nobody with her ; it'll not do to be seen about 
till we see how things are likely to go with us down 
here.' 

By this time the village was reached. The house 
they wished to gain was situated considerably beyond 
the other cottages, and stood alone ; and instead of 
going right along by the front of the houses, the elder 
man led his companion into a field, after traversing 
which for some distance they were enabled to leave it 
by stepping over a paling into a bit of gemien ground 
belonging to the cottage they sought Crossing the 
small enclosure, the man who laid claim to an interest 
in the house and its belongings quietly approached a 
back window, where a light was visible. 

Perhaps the fact of its looking out upon the garden 
and not the high road was the cause of its being less 
well screened from public gaze than it might have 
been, and a reason why the man had no difficulty in 
seeing that a woman was the sole occupant of the 
kitchen, and that she was busily engaged in sewing. 
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'All right/ he said to the other fellow. ' She's by 
herself; but you stop there a bit till I announce your 
presence. She might be so oveqoyed at the sight of 
you as to be unable to control her feelings.' 

There was always a jeering tone in this man's 
way. of addressing Jim, which the latter was quite 
sharp enough to notice, but at present he forbore 
to conmient upon it, only saying to himself, 'So 
you think to take me off, do you, my fine fellow, be- 
cause Tm not so book-learned as you ? I can tell 
you, Jim Purcell is more than a match for you if we 
come to close quarters; and you're working for that, I 
can see/ 

Whilst he was cogitating after this fashion, his com- 
panion had tried the door ; but finding it fast, knocked 
quietly so as not to alarm the inmate. 

Without hesitation it was opened, and he stood face 
to face with his wife. 

She gazed at him for an instant, and then, starting 
back, exclaimed, ' Sam ! Is this thee ? ' 

* Sure enough, Sally lass, it's all that's for me, any- 
how. Come, you don't look over well-pleased to see 
me.' 

' Yes, but I am glad to see thee,' she replied ; and 
yet there was a hesitation in her words that he was 
not slow to detect. 

But Sam Jowell had never been used to consult his 

H 
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wife's feelings very much, so he felt no delicacy in at 
once making himself firee of the house. 

Drawing a seat near the fire, he looked round with a 
critical eye, and took in every particular so far as he 
could see. 

^ You seem uncommon snug here/ he said in a com- 
placent tone ; for it was agreeable, after a long, tire- 
some walk, to find a comfortable house, a good fire, 
and the prospect of a warm bed to which he could lay 
claim. 

There was, indeed, nothing in the present instance 
wanting to complete his enjoyment except a bit of 
supper and something to help it down. The first of 
these wants he saw at a glance Sally could supply, for 
there was a nice piece of bacon hanging from the ceil- 
ing, and a basket of potatoes standing in sight ; and as 
for the liquid refreshment, he happily was provided 
with a bottle of gin, and so he knew was Jim. This 
thought brought that gentleman more prominently 
before his mental vision, so he said to his wife, ^ Come, 
Sally, get something ready for supper. There's a friend 
of mine outside who I wish to be hospitably treated, 
m go and bring him in, and you put some of these 
potatoes on to boil, — ^never mind peeling them. Well 
excuse their dishabille, as the genteel phrase goes. 
Jackets is no detriment, to my mind.' And with this 
he sallied out to seek Mr. Purcell, who was easily per- 
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suaded to come within and partake of any cheer that 
might be going. 

We have previously intimated, in speaking of the 
domestic happiness of Mr. and Mrs. Jowell, that poor 
Sally's share of it had been compressed into the 
smallest possible compass, and that his arose in a 
great measure from the gratification of having a legal 
right to such an inoffensive woman, — one too mild in 
disposition to retaliate his maltreatment towards her. 
But there were occasions when he could be most 
agreeable, and such was the present one; therefore, 
when he returned, bringing his companion with him, 
a stranger might have had difl&culty in believing that 
Sally owed the unsightly scar across her cheek to her 
husband's brutality. 

' Mr. James Purcell, allow me to introduce you to 
Mrs. Jowell,' he said, making a movement with his 
hand towards his wife. This was just another speci- 
men of his would-be gentility, which Sally estimated 
at its true value, seeing at once that prison life had 
done nothing towards making Sam a truer man, what- 
ever it might have effected in still further deteriorat- 
ing his character. She gazed in dismay at his com- 
panion, whom she now saw for the first time. But 
experience had taught her that 'silence is golden,* 
and she therefore continued the preparations for 
supper, which had been interrupted for a moment by 
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the introduction into her house of this unwelcome 
guest. 

The good-humour of Mr. Jowell suffered no dimi- 
nution during the evening. He rubbed his hands, 
laughed, joked, praised the potatoes and bacon, offered 
Sally a share of the steaming glass of hot gin and 
water he had concocted for himself, — ^in fact, played 
the agreeable in a manner that made his wife un- 
easy, and caused his friend Jim to look at him with 
astonishment, so different was he from the sneering 
blackguard he usually appeared. 

'You're a good bit from neighbours here,' he re- 
marked to Sally ; ' aren't you lonesome at nights, old 
woman ? But I daresay the Daggerts often come to 
cheer you up a bit?' and he glan'^^d covertly at her 
face as he spoke. 

'Nay,' she answered, 'they don't so often come; I 
mostly go there; and then, you see, I'm sometimes 
away aU night, when I go out to sew at places too far 
off to come back.' 

' Oh ! so you go a-gadding, do you, now and then ? 
I hope you won't let us detain you when you have an 
engagement elsewhere. Because Jim and me will 
make ourselves quite at home in your absence ; and as 
we would rather not be incommoded by too many 
congratulations on our arrival in the neighbourhood, 
we propose to keep ourselves quiet' for a while. Do 
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you Tinderstand ? * he added, with a look which made 
Sally comprehend at once that for some reason secrecy 
as to their presence in the house was to be observed. 
' Do you know what I mean ? ' he reiterated. 

* Yes, I understand well enough,' was her answer ; 
* but ' here she hesitated 

' Go on, my dear,' said he. The words were amiable, 
but the tone was menacing. 

' I was only going to say that I am afeared it will 
not be easy to keep the neighbours from knowing 
there's somebody in the house.' 

^You leave that to me,' was his answer. 'When 
you're at home. Til take care your tongue doesn't run 
too freely, if any person comes in ; and when you're 
out, the key turned in the lock will be a barrier agamst 
intruders. Me and my friend will do very well in that 
nice room through there in the day-time, and in the 
evenings we can take a stroll for the benefit of our 
constitutions ; and,' he added, * I think I've made 
that secure against inquisitive eyes,' pointing to the 
window, which it had been his very first work to 
cover with an old shawL 

All this conversation had been carried on with an air 
of what may be called mock civility, that did not, how- 
ever, in the least impose on the woman. She knew as 
weU as possible that there was something threatening 
under cover of it, though her penetration did not enable 
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her to discover what it would have been well for her 
to have knowiL She felt herself very powerless in the 
hands of two such men; and though she really was 
wishful to give her husband shelter, she had not bar- 
gained for such a companion as he had brought with 
him, and her thoughts, as she laid herself down on a 
hard old sofa in the kitchen, and left her comfortable 
bed to be occupied by the two men, were of a veiy 
harassing kind 

The day following the arrival of these jail-birds was 
passed by them in quietness, and by poor Sally in a 
state of nervous trepidation, arising £rom a fear that 
their presence in the cottage would be by some means 
betrayed, and the blame put upon her shoulders. She 
occupied herself in her ordinary avocations, whilst the 
men passed the time in playing some game of chance 
in the privacy of the inner chamber; and it was not 
till darkness set in that they ventured beyond the 
outer door, when Sam announced to his wife that he 
and Jim were going to get a whifif of the fresh air, and 
that she need not make herself uneasy if their absence 
was somewhat prolonged, as they intended to take a 
good stretch, to give them an appetite for supper. 

Sally's thoughts were fax from pleasant, as she 
remained in the house by herself. Had it not been 
the apprehension of the men retilming sooner than 
had been indicated, and of Sam's anger being roused if 
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she was absent from her post, Sally would have taken 
her work, as she often did, and sat an hour or two 
with her sister Mary, This being out of the question, 
she spent an unhappy evening, wondering how long 
this fellow's company was to be inflicted upon her, 
and what was the nature of the bond that drew Sam 
aad him together ; for she saw clearly that some un- 
explained motive induced her husband to harbour one 
whom he evidently treated with ill-concealed con- 
tempt, and whose presence he endured for some pur- 
pose of his own. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



CHURCHYARD VOICES. 




?AMES Daggert was not in the habit of 
returning every night from his post of 
labour at the Scaur. The distance was 
considerable, although there was a nearer way across 
the fields than the road taken by the party driving 
from the Hall. It was, however, customary for him 
to come home on the evening of each Wednesday, 
unless the weather was very inclement, because he 
was almost sure of being brought to within easy dis- 
tance of his own door by one or other of the various 
spring-carts conveying their owners from the neigh- 
bouring market-town. 

Mary was a tidy, thrifty housewife, and no labouring 
man in the land could have found a cleaner house, a 
pleasanter welcome, or a more comfortable meal than 
her husband. 
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We are afraid James was not always so grateful for 
these blessings as he ought to have been, — at least he 
did not refer them to the true Source. He was not an 
unkind man to his wife ; but it often pained hex heart 
to find that all thes^ comforts in his life failed to 
awaken in him a thankful spirit, or to remove the 
hard, stubborn moroseness which had increased since 
his child's death, and now covered over as with a 
mantle of impiety the more estimable points in his 
character. 

But Mary was not a faithless woman. She possibly 
could not have given any one a reason for the faith 
that was in her, nor have entered into a discussion on 
the principles and doctrines of the religion of Christ. 
But she did what was infinitely better, — she yielded 
her heart up with all the simplicity of a child who 
had never learned to cavil at its Father's wOl, and 
accepted what came from Grod's hand just because 
she credited His Fatherhood. Mary often sighed in 
secret over James' manifest declension from the path 
he once trod (for he no longer sought the sanctuary as a 
place of weekly resort) ; but, as we have said, her con- 
fidence was strong, and her cogitations generally ended 
with some such words as these, spoken to herself: 

' It's all in the best of hands. God has softened 
harder hearts than his. And I think, if the prayers of 
a good man are heard, as the Bible says, surely James 
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will turn to the right way yet; for I know our parson 
never forgets to pray for anybody that needs to be 
remembered' 

On this particular Wednesday evening of which we 
are now about to speak, Mary had gone to the door 
more than once to listen for the heavy step which 
generally betrayed the approach of her husband. 
Several times she fancied she heard a distant footfall 
on the hard, frosty road, but as often she had been 
disappointed. 

James Daggert's house was not situated in the 
village of Lynestone, but in a retired lane, leading, as 
we before said, past the church on the way to the 
vicarage. It was a dwelling a good deal beyond the 
proportions of the ordinary cottage tenements in the 
neighbourhood, having a second storey apportioned 
into three apartments, where Mary would very will- 
ingly have accommodated her sister, if Sally had not 
preferred a cottage of her own. 

Somehow Mrs. Daggert was more than usually 
fidgety on this particular evening, which was the one 
following that spoken of in the previous chapter. It 
was not uneasiness of the same kind as that from 
which her sister had suffered, however, for she had no 
reason to dread her husband's coming ; it was rather 
an unusual anxiety for his presence, without any good 
cause for it even in her own mind, as she was now 
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quite accustomed to the soKtary life she had lived 
since she was left childless, and James' engagement at 
the Scaur. At last she was quite sure she heard the 
sound of a foot. Mary listened for a moment longer 
at the door, and then came into the kitchen to make 
the final preparations for the evening meaL Every 
instant she expected to hear the latch lifted; but 
time passed without the entrance of her husband, and 
she again went outside to see what was detaining him. 
Mary then found her expectations had made her too 
sanguine ; for instead of meeting the person she was 
expecting, she found the steps had become more dis- 
tant, indeed there was scarcely any sound to be heard, 

' James ! ' she cried, thinking he might be lingering 
at the gate. 

No reply came to this, and then she became con- 
vinced that she had been mistaken. 

The evening was fine, though cold ; so, with a restless- 
ness unaccountable to herself, Mary threw the skirt 
of her gown over her head and walked slowly along 
the lane, hoping to meet James. The roads being 
perfectly dry, she went out with the soft felt slippers 
she usually wore in the house upon her feet, and there- 
fore her progress was very noiseless. 

Still she heard nothing of the heavy tread she 
listened for, so she just continued to walk along the 
path until she came near the churchyard. This had 
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become a very sacred spot to Maiy, — ^not a place of 
terror, but rather the embodiment to her of the home 
to which her little one had gone. Heaven was too 
distant, too intangible for her mind to grasp, but the 
small piece of ground she could claim within this 
enclosure had become a precious possession to her. 

With such feelings, then, in her bosom, Mary stood 
looking over the wall into the burial-ground. The 
word looking is, however, scarcely a right one, for she 
really could see nothing with her outward eye; but 
her imagination did point out to her the very spot to 
which her heart turned, so that for a little she forgot 
the living in the memories of the dead that crowded 
so thickly upon her. From this reverie she was soon 
roused by the tones of a man's voice. At first she 
fancied James was coming, in company with some 
chance acquaintance, but she was soon aware that in 
this she was wrong. 

The sound came from the churchyard, not from the 
road ; and though Mary Daggert could not distinguish 
figures, she soon heard that there were two speakers, 
probably seated on some grassy mound which ought 
to have been saci*ed to the dead. 

The idea of listening did not at once enter the 
woman's head: she would have withdrawn as noise- 
lessly as she had come, thinking that she was periiaps 
overhearing two rustic lovers, not for the moment see- 
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ing that it was an unlikely place for any such interview. 
But, like an electric flashy it darted across her mind 
that she recognised the voice of one of the speakers 
as that of a person who she had no reason to think 
was in this neighbourhood. Listening, then, much 
more intently than at the commencement, Mary heard 
some words plainly enough to the following effect : — 

' We must either do it to-morrow night or the next, 
for Sal is going away for two days, and will not be 
back tiU Saturday.' 

The individual addressed gave a reply to this speech, 
but either on account of his position, or from Mary's 
ignorance of the voice, she failed to catch the words. 

Again the first speaker said, * Very good, — ^the Hall, 
if we can manage it ; but I think the vicarage wiU be 
best The pantry window is very easy to open, I 
know, — rve heard Sal say so; and there's no man 
about the house but the parson, and well soon settle 
his noise.' 

The other answered in words which were now 
better heard. 

* The haul at the great house will pay us best ; we 
may as well go in for the heaviest draw.' 

* Hush ! ' the other replied, * I hear something ; ' and 
silence immediately ensued. 

And even though Mary Daggert had come out ex- 
pressly to catch the earliest sound of her husband's 
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foot, she was not aware of his approach so soon as the 
more acute listener in the churchyard. 

James was on the road, however; but before he 
came up to the spot, Mary had left her position and 
walked rapidly away, quickly enough divining that 
her husband might make an exclamation if he came 
suddenly upon her in the dark, and so betray her 
proximity to the individuals whose conversation she 
had overheard. She reached home before James, and 
though she was burning with anxiety to unburden her 
mind, she had the sense to keep silence imtU he had 
refreshed himself outwardly by the wholesome ap- 
plication of soap and water, and appeased his vigorous 
appetite with a comfortable meaL Then she told him 
what had occurred, and he at once jumped up, ex- 
claiming, with a broad north country accent : 

* I mun away to the Hall and tell the Squoire, Mary. 
There is na toime in the momin* to go round by the 
Hall, and both him and parson mun be teU't, lass. 
Hand oot some better cloathes nor them I've on, and 
m away. Hast thou seen nought of Sally ? ' 

' No,' she answered. * I went . up in the afternoon, 
but the door was locked, and I thought she was off to 
sew to Mrs. Gallowglass, for she said she was going 
this week. I wondered she didn't leave the key with 
me, but I reckoned Sally had been late in the morning, 
and hadn't time to come round,' 
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'And thou'rt sure it was that blackguard Sam 
Jowell thee heard talkin' V James asked. 

' I'm a'most certain.' 

'like enough/ he continued. 'I knowed how it 
would be when she went into a hoose of her awn. 
You women be the biggest fools in creation. Why 
couldn't she have stopped with thee here, and then 
we could have turned him oot, neck and heels, if he 
had coomed near.' 

'Is that the way thou wouldst like me to serve 
thee, James ? ' she inquired. 

'Nay, lass! I hope thoult never have no call to 
serve me ony such road. If I was loike Sam Jowell, 
though, it wad serve me right if thou did. But coom, 
fling us them cloathes, and let's be off.' 

'What clothes wilt thou have, James, — thy best 
suit?' 

'Best suit!' he echoed. 'Nay. Is the woman mad? 
Why, the Squoire wad be thinkin' I was coomin' to 
doine with him;' and James laughed in a free way that 
went pleasantly to Mary's heart, for she had not heard 
such a hearty expression of mirth on his part for 
many a day. , 

All this time there were conflicting feelings in her 
own mind. . She. quite approved of her husband's 
intention of warning the Squire and Mr. Tilson of the 
designs which the words of the men had revealed to 
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her, still there was an unwillingness on her part to be 
the person to betray Sam JowelL She was flustered 
and excited, one moment hurrying James in his 
dressing operations, and then again delaying him by 
throwing doubts on the accuracy of her own opinions. 

* Why, Mary lass,' he said at last, ' what be coom to 
thee the night ? One wad think as thou hadst seen a 
ghost, thee looks so scared like ; and thee doesn't knaw 
truth fra' lies, I think, for one minute thee says it was 
Sam Jowell, and the next thou doesn't feel sure. Til 
be hanged if I would trust thee to speak reet in a 
court of justice/ 

' Hold thy tongue,* she replied ; ' I hope I'll never be 
brought into court to swear agin Sally's man.' 

'Ye like him better, then, than I do, lass; for I 
wadn'tcaxeif I saw him hanging with his neck made 
a bit suppler than would carry the weight of his heid.' 

And with these words James left his house and 
took his way to the Hall, Mary going to the door to 
listen to his retreating steps, with a wish in her heart 
that he might not come in contact with the wretched 
man who seemed determined to persevere in evil 
courses, and bring ruin on his own head. 

Quite unconscious of the trap which their un- 
guarded speech was about to open for them, Jowell 
and his friend left the churchyard soon after the sound 
of James Daggert's foot ceased to reverberate through 
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the night air. They avoided the public path, how- 
ever, and, taking their way across some fields, at last 
reached the forlorn habitation where we first met with 
them two nights before. It was in general no diffi- 
cult matter to find an entrance into the cottage, for 
windows and door were alike unfitted to secure it 
against intruders; but it seemed as if these men had 
taken some pains to make ingress less easy when they 
left it, for it was a considerable time before Sam could 
remove an old shutter closing up one of the windows, 
and creep in through the aperture. Purcell followed 
him, and then any one might have seen that the door 
was fastened by means of a thick stick tightly fixed 
in between the posts. The shutter was placed up 
against the window as soon as both men were inside, 
and then Sam struck a match and lighted a piece of 
candle which he brought out of a pocket in his jacket. 
He immediately opened the door of a closet, but was 
for a moment considerably startled by the sudden 
spring of a rat which dashed out of its hiding-place 
into the kitchen, endeavouring to find a way of escape 
from the clutches of Purcell, who, true to the instinct 
of his nature, chased it round and round the apartment 
with almost the adroitness, and certainly more of 
savage enjoyment than a dog would have shown. 
' Have done with that noise ! ' said Sam. ' Eat- 

catching's good enough in its way ; but it won't pay 

I 
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to bring somebody or other upon us for the sake of 
any such vermin. Here !' he continued, * this is more 
to the purpose;' and he drew out from beneath a 
quantity of old rubbish in the closet a black leather 
bag, and handed it to Jim. 

' All right !' answered the man, in no way offended 
by Sam's rebuke ; and then they left the premises for 
the second time, taking, however, much less care to 
close up the aperture through which they had come in 
and gone out. 
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DEFENCE AND DEFIANCE. 




would be too tedious for any reader, even 
the most indulgent, were he or she asked 
to follow the steps of James Daggert, and 
Usten to the conversation that passed between the 
Squire and him during the interview he had gone to 
seek, and to which he was at once admitted. We 
will therefore just pick up the thread of the discourse 
at the point when he left his house on the following 
morning to return to his work. 

'Now, Mary lass,* he said, ' 111 be hoame at night, 
to watch at vicarage. There's plenty men aboot the 
Hall, the Squoire thinks, to catch the blackguards if 
they try on their game there. So he settled that I 
mun sit up with Ealph ' (or Eafe, as James pronounced 
the name), 'and give them a warmer welcome than 
they count on. Hold thy tongue, mind,' .he con- 
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tiimed, 'and doan't let noboday knaw a word aboot 
the matter ; and doan't go near Sally's. If they saw 
you, they might think you was spyin' on them, for 
you knaw, lass, a bad conscience easy taks fright' 

Mary faithfully obeyed her husband's orders, but 
she spent a very uneasy day, partly on account of 
the way she had been brought into the unpleasant 
business, and somewhat for fear of evil happening to 
James. She believed that the Vicar with his man, 
aided by James, would be a match for two burglars, 
when they were prepared for their appearance; but 
then her fears led her to imagine that there might be 
more of the gang than those she had heard conversing, 
and that they might overpower those little accustomed 
to encounters with such desperate characters. 

Mary did not expect James to return home sooner 
than the hour he generally came from his work, so 
she barred the door as soon as daylight began to fade 
(a most unusual thing for her to do), and sat down 
with her knitting in her hand. She had not done 
many rounds when she heard the little gate opened by 
some one, and a light foot came to the door, which, 
however, did not yield to the person who tried to 
obtain an entrance. Mrs. Daggert was uneasy in 
mind, but not what is called nervous ; so she at once 
drew the bolt, when Sally Jowell made her way in. 

* Sally ! ' exclaimed her sister, * I'm right glad to see 
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thee. I thought for sure thou hadst made a moon- 
light flitting, for I've been at thy house twice since 
Monday, and never a body could I see.' 

Mary looked at her as she said these words, and she 
saw that Sally evaded her eye. Of course it was not 
her cue to give a hint of the knowledge she had of 
Sam's presence at Lynestone. From the fact of him 
speaking about putting his evil designs into practice 
during Sal's absence, she was sure he was an inmate 
of her house, and equally certain, from the same cause, 
that his wife was ignorant of his plans. 

'I wouldn't have been here to-night,' was Sally's 
answer, ' but Mrs. Gallowglass has been sent for to go 
to see her brother, whom they think is a-dying ; so she 
wanted me to come back next week, as she thought 
it was a pity to get the childer's new frocks made if 
they had to go into black. And, Mary,' — here poor 
Sally looked very foolish, quite conscious Mary saw 
that she was telling a falsehood, — ' I've lost the key of 
the door, and I can't get in.' 

' Lost the key !' said Mary, laughing. ' Why, I didn't 
think thee such a crazy pate ; but never mind, lass, 
we've room enough for thee here, and thou'lt find it in 
daylight, I warrant' 

Just at this moment, the door, no longer barred, was 
opened, and James came in, with a sprinkling of rain 
on his coat, showing that the frost had given way at 
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last. He glanced at the visitor with some annoyance 
in- his countenance, but her first words convinced him 
that there was no knowledge on her part of the secret 
known to his wife, so he answered her surprised 
question of, 'What has brought thee to-night?' in a 
cordial tone. 

'Why, you see, Sally, parson's conveyance happened 
to coom our road, and Eafe said I might as weel get 
in and coom hoame; so as my owd woman here,' 
pointing to Mary, ' is always main glad to see me, I 
thought I wad,' 

This was the truth, but not quite the whole truth ; 
for Mr. Tilson, in consideration of the long walk for 
James after a hard day's work, had ordered Kalph to 
go and bring him to Lynestone. 

Both Sally and his wife were struck with the dif- 
ference visible in James' manner. He had thrown off 
in a great degree the silent reserve that had attached 
to him for so long, and appeared more genial than his 
sister-in-law, at least, had ever seen him. Neither of 
the women understood the cause of this ; and the only 
reason we can give for the change is, that in this 
adventure into which he had been drawn, there was 
something to rouse him from the dreary monotony 
that had settled down upon him, warping and twisting 
his mind in a wrong direction. Besides this, James 
knew well that Mr. Tilson's efforts to turn his thoughts 
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into a better channel had been ungraciously met, and 
thrown back in a manner which, in his own secret 
heart, he regretted, and he thought this was an oppor- 
tunity for showing the Vicar that he harboured no ill- 
will towards him ; and as if the very endeavour to 
cherish less morose inclinations brought its own re- 
ward, James was reaUy feeling more cheerful than he 
had ever expected to be again. As to any compunc- 
tion for the part he was going to play towards Sam 
Jowell, he felt none. He was himself a thoroughly 
honest man, who, though his religious views were far 
from right, looked with scorn upon the meanness of 
such men as Sally's husband, and, without the spirit of 
true Christianity to temper his feelings, would have 
had aU of his class pimished according to the strict 
terms of the judicial law. In saying this, we do not, 
of course, think that Christianity abrogates the moral 
law; on the contrary, we believe true morality is 
intensified by its influence. But then the gospel rule 
includes a pity for the sinner, as well as a hatred for 
the sin, which James had not yet learned to put into 
practice. Therefore his sole desire would have been 
to have had the handling of Sam Jowell, without a 
thought of sorrow for the man's sinful condition. 

' Sally's lost her door key,' said her sister, wishing 
to make James understand that she had not broken 
her promise to him, and gone to seek her. 
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' She can sleep with thee, then/ was his reply, ' for 
Tm gaun oot/ 

' Going out ! * said Sally quickly. * Where art thou 
going, James?' and she looked at him suspiciously, — 
not that she imagined the mischief on hand, but she 
was afraid he might see the men somewhere, if he 
was going about out of doors. 

' "Weel, Sally, since ye're curious to knaw, I'm gomg 
to see parson. Eafe tell't me he wanted me particular, 
so I thought I'd go the night. Yell keep Mary com- 
pany, and as it will be raither late before I can get 
hoame, I'U creep into the bed there when I coome in.' 
He pointed as he spoke to the room where Mr. Tilson 
had seen the little child lying dead, and where he had 
administered to James words of rebuke. 

Mary started in surprise. Since the day her husband 
had carried the tiny cofiin out, he had never entered 
within the door. Their own sleeping apartment was up- 
stairs, and this small room had only been used on that 
sad occasion as the nearest at hand, and it had since 
been looked upon — by the father, at least — as a place 
to be avoided. Nothing, therefore, could more clearly 
show to his wife that the cloud was passing away fix)m 
his mind, than this proposal. 

James did not on this occasion think it necessary to 
change his dress ; he contented hinaself with taking the 
soil of the day's labour oflF his hands and face, and put- 
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ting on a clean pair of shoes. He then proposed 
going on his expedition somewhat before the time he 
had meditated in his own mind, because he saw if 
he delayed beyond a reasonable hour, Sally would 
naturally wonder what could take him to the vicarage 
so late. To save appearances, therefore, he prepared 
to leave the house about eight o'clock, — far too soon, 
he knew, for any such attempt as was intended, even 
if it took place at all on this particular night; for 
it must be remembered, that when Mary overheard 
the arrangement, it was a matter of doubt with the 
speakers whether their designs should be put into 
effect on the Thursday or Friday. 

Mary would fain have cautioned James in a wifely 
fashion to take care of himself, and rather to let Sam 
Jowell go than run the risk of injury on his own part ; 
but it was just as well Sally's presence prevented this 
advice being offered, as she would only have been 
laughed at by her husband, who was not a man to 
shrink from duty although it might include danger. 

At last the sisters were left alone, and though for 
a time Mary's thoughts wandered, the conversation 
gradually flowed into the usual theme of the child's 
death, for she never tired of telling Sally, who had not 
known the little lina, of her beauty and loving ways, 
— a theme most natural to a mother in any case, but 
in this instance one on which she really might ex- 
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patiate with perfect truth, for even a parent's imagina- 
tion could scarcely go beyond the reality. 

From this the talk quite easily diverged into a 
channel in -which Sally's thoughts often flowed, — ^the 
death of the poor woman in her house in Blanktown 
little more than four years before, and the removal of 
the curly-headed infant to the workhouse. 

Mary had never heard the story before, and her 
attention was quite fixed on the details ; so that when 
her sister closed the narrative, she was ready to ask 
a great many questions on the subject. 

* And did thee never see into the lile bag, Sally,' 
she said, 'nor find out anything about the poor 
creature ? ' 

* No,* was the answer ; ' Sam took it away. I thout 
it was safe in my pocket ; but he said he knew by my 
face that I was keepin' something from him, and he 
pinched me till I was fain to let him have it.' 

* And you never saw it moife, then ? ' was Mary's 
answer, in the tone of a question. * Whatever did he 
do with it?' 

' I don't know,* said the other. ' I don't think as 
there was much worth in it, it was such a lile bit of 
a thing ; but eh, Mary ! * she continued, * I've many 
time wished he would have letten me keep the baby, 
— I didn't care for nought else.* 

' Hast thou ever seen it since ? * asked Mary. 
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* Yea, onst. I went to poorhouse and saw it there ; 
but it didn't know me, — as how should it ? — and 
then Sam was took up, and I'd so many troubles of 
my own, I never went back again. But it's getting 
late, Mary. James is a long time in coming.' 

Mary looked at the clock and saw that it was near 
eleven ; but as she had no expectation of seeing her 
husband for many hours to come, she proposed that 
Sally and she should go to bed ; ' or,' she added, ' do 
you go to bed ; belike your tireder nor me with your 
walk, and I'll just look out at door and see if James 
be coming yet.' 

Her advice was taken; and when Mary slipped 
quietly up-stairs half an hour after, she found SaUy 
asleep, though her thoughts were apparently active, 
for she cried out as her sister stood watching her, 
' Sam, don't strike me. I'U give it to thee.' 

'Poor thing!' murmured Mary; 'she's dreaming 
about him striking her. I wonder she can abide the 
sight of him, the villain!' And yet, at the very 
moment Mary was saying these words to herself, she 
was turning over in her mind the idea, even at this 
late hour, of warning Sam of the danger he was run- 
ning himself into. 

Now that she was unsupported by the presence of 
James, her conscience smote her sorely for being the 
instrument of bringing destruction on a f eUow-creature, 
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although she fully acknowledged the justice of the fate 
probably in store for JowelL 

Mary did not look to the future, or to the danger of 
allowing such a vagabond to go free and prowl upon 
society. She merely remembered he was her sister's 
husband, and she made up her mind to do what^ if it 
had been her own case, she would have wished a 
sister to have done to her. 

With Mary to determine and act were almost synony- 
mous terms ; so she left her house, shutting the outer 
door most carefully behind her, lest the noise should 
awaken Sally, and set off by the nearest route to her 
cottage. There was confusion in Mary's thoughts, 
however, even thoug*h she had so far braced her mind 
to seek to save a man she utterly disliked. The only 
points clear to her mental vision were, that she must 
warn him not to go near the Hall, and urge him to 
leave the neighbourhood. 

Knowing the lateness of the hour, and fearful that her 
chance of finding the individual she sought was very 
small, Mary hurried at a rapid pace towards her goal ; 
and the distance not being great, she soon reached 
it, breathless, however, both from haste and anxiety. 

But she might have saved herself the exertion* 
The door was locked, the windows dark, and her low 
knocking failed to bring any one to answer the sum- 
mons. She listened at the keyhole, tried the latch. 
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repeated the knockmg, but all in vaiiL So, after being 
convinced that the birds had already taken flight, Mrs. 
Daggert betook herself once more to her own honse^ 
satisfied that she had at least tried to do this act of 
grace towards Sam Jowell, and yet with a sigh of 
relief to think that she had not altogether been com- 
pelled to go contrary to her duty to her husband and 
the Squire. 

Whilst Mary Daggert was trying to do him a good 
turn, if he had only met her advances and opened the 
door, we must see how Mr. Jowell was conducting his 
affairs, and what the issue of his endeavours after 
notoriety was likely to be. 

At the very moment, then, when the knocks at the 
outer door were reverberating through the kitchen, we 
might have found the two choice spirits within regal- 
ing themselves with something which they evidently 
thought worthy of attention! There was nothing very 
extraordinary in the viands, as the supper merely con- 
sisted of eggs and bread and cheese ; but the amazing 
rapidity with which these eatables vanished within the 
powerful jaws of Purcell, showed that though the fare 
was homely, he at least accepted it willingly in lieu of 
better. 

For a few minutes, — whilst the attempts to gain 
admittance to the house lasted, — the man restrained 
his voracity, and listened anxiously; but as soon as 
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the alarm passed away, and they heard steps retreating 
from the door, Jim again applied himself to the task 
of appeasing his appetite. 

' Wty, Jim/ observed his companion at last, ' you'll 
make a dearth among eggs if you don't stop soon. 
Mind you've work on hand; and if you go on at this 
rate, the only thing you'll be fit for will be to snooze 
like a pig put up to fatten. Take a drop of gin to 
bring you up to the mark, and give over eating, for 
any sake.' 

' Never you trouble yourself,' observed Jim. * I'll be 
ready for another feed when we get into his worship's 
pantry.' Jim's ideas were evidently astray. He knew 
better about the honorary titles on the Bench than 
in the Church, and confounded in his own mind the 
Vicar and ' His worship the Mayor.' 

' What are you talking about, man V interposed Sam. 
' I knew you'd muddle your senses with eating so much. 
Lie down on the bed for an hour, and I'll waken you 
when it's time to start.' 

Nothing loth, Jim followed this counsel, for it was 
plain that he had gorged himself after the fashion of 
the brutes, and was incapable of active thought. 

True to his word, Sam roused his companion about 
one o'clock, and finding him then more capable of 
understanding his meaning, he said : 

' Time's up, we must be going.* 
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He then opened the door, first, however, extinguish- 
ing the Kght, and putting a large lump of coal on the 
fire; for, looking into futurity, without being gifted 
with prophetic vision, he imagined that they would be 
back in the early morning, when, as he remarked, * It 
was always plaguey cold, and the blaze of a good fire 
was a cheery welcome.* 

The night, or rather the morning, was as dark as 
any jail-bird could have desired to ply his nefarious 
trade in, and a drizzling rain had softened the roads 
considerably ; so that, when the two men found their 
way over the garden paling into the field, which 
they did with some difficulty after emerging into the 
darkness from the light inside, whilst they mentally 
congratulated themselves on the density of the atmo- 
sphere, Sam remarked that he was glad Jim possessed 
such a remarkable pair of feet, ' For,' said he, ' if they ^ 
come upon our track, they'U be apt to think it's an 
elephant instead of a man that's been about the work/ 

This he said in the sneering, mocking tone in which 
lie was usually accustomed to address his companion. 
Jim uttered something not very complimentary in 
reply ; and although Sam Jowell was fortunately un- 
conscious of danger, and therefore free from alarm, 
his life hung upon a very small thread, as but for the 
restraining influence of the hope of plunder, Jim 
PnrceU's strong arm would have dealt him a blow. 
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from which he would never have rallied. As it was, 
they proceeded, groping their way in a fashion not the 
most agreeable, and wishing for as much light as 
would enable them to steer clear of obstacles, when 
they approached nearer to the vicarage. It seemed as 
if their desires were to be granted; for when they 
emerged from the belt of trees through which they 
had been stumbling, they found the small rain had 
ceased, and the heavens gave out a faint light. 

' Now then,' said Sam, * come on a bit faster. We 
can see our road now, and it's full time we were at 
work, for these milk-carts going to the station start so 
soon in the morning, that if we are not off the road 
with our booty before that time, we'll be in bad luck.' 

' All this was spoken in the quietest possible tone, 
and elicited no answer from Purcell but a grunt and 
a quickening of his steps. 

* Where's the lump of bacon for the cur ? ' Jowell 
continued. They had no means of providing butcher's 
meat for this purpose, so had made free with poor 
Sally's flitch. ' We must have it in readiness to throw 
to him, for he's savage, I know, and will give mouth.' 

But, contrary to expectation, not a sound was heard; 
everything about the vicarage was as silent as if the 
dead alone occupied the place. 

'That's queer,' said Sam; 'but as they say a certain 
gentleman's always good to his own, we'll take it for a 
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sign of luck.' And as they were now close to the 
house, he ceased to speak, but cautiously approached 
the pantry, which he knew well from visiting the 
house in former times when Sally was an inmate, and 
prepared for further operations. 
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COURTESY BECOMES CONSIDERATE. 




^S our main object in writing this story is 
certainly not the delineation of such law- 
less characters as JoweU and his companion, 
though they do serve their end as accessories in un- 
folding our designs, we shall leave them at present, 
and remove the scene to London, where Eoberta Tilson 
was still resident as a guest in Sir Benjamin Willacy's 
house. 

Lady Willacy made a true statement when she said 
that they were not grand London folks, — that is, they 
did not take their stand amongst the very highest 
aristocracy, — although Sylvia had been presented at 
Court, and gone through the forms necessary to bring 
her within the pale of the haut monde. 

But neither she nor her husband was desirous of 
shining in society as stars of the first magnitude, being 
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contented to gather round them an agreeable circle 
of acquaintances, consisting certainly of many who 
formed important links in the great chain of London 
society, but who yet did not fill the very highest posi- 
tion in the land. 

Even in the few weeks since Berta had left the 
quiet retirement of the vicarage behind her, there was 
a marked difference perceptible in the tone of her 
sentiments and remarks. Not that there was a neces- 
sity for much of a refining process to be exerted on 
the girl's mind, because her father was a gentleman in 
the truest and widest sense of the word, and his 
children inherited from their mother as well as from 
himself the qualities proper to fit them for the scale 
of society into which they were born. But a know- 
ledge of the world and contact with persons of superior 
mental culture is necessary to rub off the angularities 
of those brought up in a more secluded fashion ; and in 
this respect Berta had profited by an introduction to 
the friends of Sir Benjamin and Lady Willacy. 

^ She was possessed naturally of no small share of that 
invaluable attribute of sense which, though usually 
called common, is in fact one of the uncommon things 
of life, and she very soon perceived for herself that 
her notions of men and manners were crude and im- 
perfect, when brought into contact with intellectual 
capacities improved by individual culture and the 
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force of collective circumstances. Of course it requires 
a mind of considerable calibre to be able to make an 
impartial comparison between itself and others. No 
small, petty, self-conceited nature wiU ever acknow- 
ledge its own inferiority ; therefore we are boimd to 
think that Eoberta Tilson was really endowed with the 
elements for malting a high-minded woman, when, we 
find her allowing that her judgments might be errone- 
ous on many points, and ready to listen complacently 
to her superiors in years and experience, if not always 
in capacity. 

From the first day of her residence in his house. Sir 
Benjamin had taken a strong liking to the girl. He 
often entered into conversation with her, because, as 
he said to his wife; her mind seemed so much in ad- 
vance of those whose sole aim in life was to make 
themselves fit for the frivolous engagements of general 
society. Not that she was a paragon of attainments, 
or disdained the amusements natural to her sex and 
youth. To give this idea of Berta would be to portray 
her as anything but a captivating young lady. But 
the foundation of her character was good, as her Aunt 
Christina had remarked to Mr. Tilson ; and it seemed 
as if Berta did endeavour to verify her predictions as 
to the future superstructure to be built thereon. 

Sir Benjamin had two sons by a former marriage, 
both men under thirty years of age. 
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The elder of these was acting the part of a young 
diplomatist abroad, having been sent on some mission 
by the English Government — of what nature it does 
not much concern us to know. 

Of the younger son it may be said that his public 
career was only just beginning, as he had now taken 
his seat in Parliament for the first time as one of the 
members for Blanktown, in the neighbourhood of 
which his father had some landed property. 

Foster Willacy, as this youthful prop of the British 
Legislature was named, resembled Sir Benjamin a good 
deal both in appearance and manner. He was not a 
candidate for high political position, at least not in 
the estimation of his friends, who always spoke of 
him as a very good fellow, but not one likely (to use 
a very hackneyed phrase) * to set the Thames on fire,' 
Nor was it perhaps very probable that he would 
ever greatly add to the brilliant coruscations of genius 
which sometimes flashed across the gloomy precincts 
of St. Stephens. But he was not without sterling 
qualities. And as plodding workers as well as great 
orators are necessary amongst those who undertake 
to guide the affairs of a nation, Mr. Willacy was 
likely enough to fill his own particular niche with 
credit to himself. 

Lady Willacy was very fond of her step-son; but 
in political opinions they did not quite agree, he 
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advocating a policy that was rather too broadly 
liberal for her notions, brought up as she had been 
in a true conservative atmosphere. 

Mr. Willacy's opinions were imbibed from his 
father, who stanchly advocated many of the social 
and governmental changes of these later days, though 
he did not belong to the extreme radical school of 
politics. 

The natural consequence of Mr. Foster Willacy's 
parliamentary connection was to bring to Sir Ben- 
jamin's house, where his son had his abode whilst in 
London, a number of those associated like himseK in 
the senatorial counsels of the country. And although 
Eoberta Tilson was not always present at such gather- 
ings, there were times when Lady Willacy's drawing- 
room was thrown open to the friends of her step-son, 
and then the young visitor had the gratification of 
listening to, and sometimes of joining in, conversations 
of deep interest to any one entertaining, as she did, 
advanced views on the social position of women. 

By this time her kind friends had discovered the 
tendency of her aspirations; and as Lady Willacy 
was, like Christina Tilson, more a believer in women 
as household blessings than as public^benefactors, she 
was anxious to draw Berta's mind to such suitable 
objects of sympathy as she herself looked upon as 
being within the proper sphere of female influence. 
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Hoberta was of an excitable temperament, and just 
at that period of life when she might, under adequate 
management, be led either into the right or the wrong 
patL Full of energy, she felt the necessity for some 
mode of exercising it, and was ready to follow a guid- 
ing hand whithersoever it might lead her into action, 
though wholly desirous of labouring only on the side 
of truth. 

Under these circumstances she could have found no 
safer guide than Sylvia Willacy, nor one more likely 
to take a dispassionate view of any question ; for, with 
a great deal of force of character, she possessed dis- 
crimination, and was not easily carried away by 
Utopian theories, although the Squire did accuse her 
of such weakness. 

It was with the view, therefore, of leading her 
young friend's mind to the coiisideration of a subject 
which occupied her own attention very much, that 
she took the opportunity of Mr. Willacy's presence to 
mention to him a scheme she had planned for intro- 
ducing Berta to a new phase of London society. 

' Then, Foster,' she said, on this occasion to which 
we refer, 'you think there will be no difficulty in 
getting admission into the Laneborough School if I 
take Miss Tilson to see some of those little deserted 
ones in whom I am so much interested V 

'No difficulty whatever, mamma,' answered the 
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young man, using the affectionate and familiar title 
that the boys had given to their step-mother when she 
jBrst became their father's wife, though now generally 
changed into Lady Willacy. ' Drive there and ask to 
see the matron, and I am quite sure every facility for 
inspection will be granted to you. I think if you can 
enlist Miss Tilson's sympathy in the scheme you have 
at heart, you will be sowing seed that will one day 
bear good fruit. You and I do not always coalesce in 
our opinions, you know, mamma,' he laughingly added, 
' but on this point we are happily at one. Adieu, then, 
for the present. I hope to hear that you have been 
successful in your application for admission to the 
school. And, Miss Tilson,' he said, addressing Berta, 
' ask all the questions you can think of. I shall be 
very searching in my inquiries when we meet again, 
as I wish to see whether you will make a good cross- 
examining counsel when you obtain the forensic pre- 
rogative.' 

Berta coloured visibly at this speech. She was just 
beginning to think that possibly her wish to see ladies 
practising as lawyers, doctors, and divines was not 
the most desirable thing for her sex, and she could 
have liked the remembrance of opinions she had pre- 
viously expressed to have passed unnoticed ; but Mr. 
Willacy was so perfectly good-natured in his way of 
making the remark, that she felt annoyed at herself 
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for showing any feeling, and this only served to deepen 
the glow on her cheek, — ^not to Eoberta's disadvantage, 
however, for her face was one of those that looked best 
Tinder the influence of any unusual sensation. In 
repose it was somewhat heavy, as we have once before 
said ; but, lightened up by some animating influence, 
it became most attractive. 

The young man could not help thinking this as he 
looked at her, and he began to feel more interested in 
her than he had ever done before. Indeed, he had 
not yet seen a great deal of his step-mother's guest. 
Absent from home when she first came, he had, since 
the assembling of Parliament, been so occupied with 
other matters as to seek the society of the ladies only 
at intervals, and generally when others were present 
to divide his attention. To speak the truth, however, 
with perfect candour, he might have found opportunity 
for improving his knowledge of Berta, but he had not 
been greatly desirous of so doing, not much aflecting 
the society of young ladies holding advanced social 
views ; indeed, he entertained prejudices against them, 
sometimes rather too strongly enunciated, for he often 
declared that sooner than marry a 'professor in petti- 
coats,' as he expressed himself, he would remain single 
for life. Therefore, it was not till this moment, when 
he saw the blush overspread Berta's face, and found 
that he had said something a little too pointed on the 
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subject, that he had ever taken the trouble even to 
consider the appearance of the girl. 

He coidd not very well apologise for the speech he 
had made, so he thought the best way was to allow it 
to pass unnoticed, determining, however, to be more 
careful in the future ; for he saw there was a display 
of sensibility on Berta^s part that he had not calcu- 
lated upon in a strong-minded woman, and he did not 
wish to hurt the feelings of any lady residing under 
his father's roof. 

'Very well!' said Lady Willacy, continuing the 
conversation from this point; *we will go to-day to 
Laneborough. I would have introduced some of these 
large establishments to Miss TUson's notice before this 
time, but as she was a stranger to the sights of the 
Metropolis, I thought I would first let her see the 
bright aspect of London human nature, and then 
expose to her view the other side of the picture. Can 
you not accompany us, Foster ? ' she asked, as if the 
thought had suddenly flashed upon her. ' It is always 
so much more agreeable to have a gentleman in com- 
pany when one goes sight-seeing, that I wish you 
could make it convenient to give us your escort/ 

' Mr. Willacy hesitated a moment before answering 
this appeal, and it must be confessed that the bright 
glance of Berta's eye, which seemed to him to second 
the words of the matron, was fully as much the cause 
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of his afBrmative reply as the request of his step- 
mother. 

' I think I might/ he said, ' if you will put off the 
visit till to-morrow. I have an engagement to-day, 
but I shall make arrangements for then putting my 
services at your command, if you agree to the post- 
ponement/ 

'Quite willingly, on my part,' was the lady's answer. 
' And you, Berta ? ' she asked. 

But the lookers-on had only to notice the expression 
of the girl's face to see that the proposal met with her 
entire approval. The gentleman then bade them adieu 
once more, and, as London affords never-failing sources 
of amusement, the ladies found some other avenue of 
pleasure in which to stray, where it is not necessary 
that they should be personally followed, though they 
may still occupy the reader's thoughts. 

Berta had probably never allowed herself to feel 
seriously hurt at the small amount of attention ac- 
corded to her by Mr. Foster Willacy, — at least she 
had put off the feeling when it troubled her, by a 
determination to be above noticing it to any one ; and 
when it would insist upon obtruding itself at times, 
she justified his coolness by thinking that a coimtry 
girl like her had no right to expect great attention 
from a gentleman whose whole life had been spent in 
good society, and whose engrossing cares as a member 
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of Parliament must naturally occupy him to the ex- 
clusion of such a frivolous pursuit as the entertain- 
ment of every young lady he met So Eoberta argued, 
having, it will be seen, high ideas of the importance 
of a Parliamentary career, and she was contented to 
abide by her own suggestions on this subject ; never- 
theless she was more light-hearted during the remain- 
der of this particular day than she had found herself 
since her residence in London. 

Lady Willacy, who was sharp-sighted in most things, 
perceived the bright gleam of sunshine that continued 
to illumine the girl's countenance during the drive 
which took the place of the proposed trip to Lane- 
borough. She attributed it to the right cause, and was 
glad to think Foster had showed himself rather more 
agreeable towards her young companion than he 
usually did ; for the only little bit of vexation on her 
part, attending Eoberta's visit, was just the impression 
on her mind that Foster Willacy failed to see the 
attractive part of her guest's character, because he 
studiously avoided going beyond the coolest forms of 
outward civility. She hoped, now that a thaw had set 
in, that it would gradually melt the icy barrier exist- 
ing between the young people, and so put the girl into 
a position more commensurate with her deserts. 

Lady Willacy was not, in this instance at least, 
whatever she might have done in other cases, giving 
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a wide range to her imagination, and allowing herself 
to build castles upon the future relations of these two. 
She knew, or supposed she knew, that the gentleman's 
aflfections were otherwise engaged, therefore she was 
guiltless of designs upon his heart in favour of 
Eoberta, but she did wish to see a more cordial feeling 
existing on his part towards her. 

The young lady herself was equally free from any 
romantic expectations attaching to Foster Willacy, 
because his step-mother had informed her, weeks be- 
fore, of his admiration for a' fair daughter of a wealthy 
house, who was supposed to look with favour upon 
his suit. Knowing this, then, it was not the idea of 
having made any impression on the citadel of his heart 
that gave Berta satisfaction, but just the gratification 
of feeling that she was no longer to be kept at an 
impassable distance from a man into whose society 
she found herself occasionally thrown. 
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MINING AND COUNTERMINING. 




^HE following morning was as bright and mUd 
as one could hope for in the end of Febru- 
ary, — quite a change from the cold biting 
weather that had prevailed for weeks in the Metropolis, 
as well as over the country at large. 

Lady Willacy and Eoberta met at the breakfast- 
table, gratulating each other on the propitious appear- 
ance of the day for a lengthened drive such as they 
had in view. 

Mr. Foster Willacy, as a rule, never gave them his 
company at the morning meal, always partaking of it 
in his own private sitting-room; therefore his step- 
mother raised her eyes in astonishment, when, just as 
the three who usually made it a point to congregate as 
a family party had taken their places at the table, the 
door opened, and the young man appeared. 

158 
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'Welcome !' cried she, quite glad to hail this additional 
aid to the sociality that reigned amongst them. 'I 
hope you have not breakfasted yet ? ' 

* No, mamma,' he said. ' I am come as a poor hungry 
fellow to beg a meal from you. But I fear I shall 
cause you inconvenience,' he added, as he saw her rise 
to ring the bell herself. 

'Not in the least. Empty platters are all that are 
required ; for I think you will find sufficient here to 
appease even a more ravenous appetite than yours ; and 
as breakfast has only just been placed upon the table, 
things are not out of season.' 

'You have quite an extensive correspondence, Miss 
Tilson,' remarked the new-comer, observing two or 
three letters lying at Berta's hand. ' How can you enjoy 
your breakfast and allow these to remain unopened ? ' 

' Oh, very well ! ' she replied. * I never feel in such 
a state of excitement as some persons do on the receipt 
of a letter. I hear so often from home, that I am kept 
quite informed as to every day's proceedings, and it is 
more satisfactory to me to read the accounts sent to 
me of the humdrum routine of the daily life at Lyne- 
stone in a leisurely way, than to take it in by snatches, 
during the time of breakfast.' 

'Bless me!' cried Sir Benjamin, who, more im- 
patient than Berta, was at this moment taking a hasty 
glance at his correspondence. ' Quiet routine, did you 
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say,' Berta ? Here's something very exciting, I assure 
you;' and he began to read aloud an account which 
Mr. Lyne had written to him of the attack made upon 
the vicarage, the watch set to entrap the burglars, and 
the capture of both the men. 

' When did this occur ? ' said Berta, tearing open a 
letter lying beside her, addressed in her aunt's hand- 
writing. ' Thursday night, or yesterday morning, rather,' 
she went on to say, reading the epistle ; ' for Christina 
tells me, it was between two and three o'clock in the 
morning when the burglars eflfected an entrance by 
the pantry window. Oh dear ! ' she continued, ' who do 
you think one. of the prisoners is ? — Sam JoweU, poor 
Sally's husband, you know,' looking at Sylvia as she 
explained this. ' What coidd tempt the wretched man 
to try to do papa an injury ? I am very sorry for 
Sally, and for the Daggerts too, they wiU feel it such a 
disgrace to be connected with him. I wonder how 
papa found out that the men were going to break into 
the house! It seems a strange story altogether; and 
it is very provoking that Christina had not time to 
give me more particulars. And we shall not hear 
again before Tuesday,' she added, looking round for 
sympathy at this grievance. 

You must exercise the patience you previously 
exhibited,' said Foster, smiling pleasantly at her. 
* You can never say again, however, that the doings at 
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Lynestone are humdrum. An attempted burglary, and 
the clever capture of the rogues, is an event worthy 
to raise the neighbourhood to fame. It only wants a 
track of blood gn the floor, and a man or two fearfully 
wounded, to make the story sensational enough for any 
taste.' 

' Oh, hush ! ' said Eoberta ; ' I am but too thankful 
that th,ere was nothing of the kind. Think what a 
dreadful thing it might have been if they had succeeded 
in gaining an entrance without detection, and no man 
excepting papa in the house! Poor dear Miss Sin- 
field was always talking about that pantry window 
being so insecure. We laughed at her, and called her 
a nervous creature; but she has been right after all. I 
will never laugh again,' added Berta, in such an earnest, 
serious tone as called forth a laugh against herself. 

'Then you are going to take a vow of perpetual 
gravity ?' said the young man sitting opposite to her. 
'Pray do not carry out that intention. I think an 
April mood of smiles and tears is wonderfully be- 
coming' — ^to your face, he was going to say, but 
checked himself, and added — ' to any woman's face.' 

Berta gave him a smUe in return, and replied, ' I 
did not intend to say I would never laugh again. I 
only meant that I would be careful to treat the 
opinions of Miss Sinfield, or any one who expressed 
timidity, in a graver way.' 
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'Well, Berta/ said Lady Willacy, 'laugh whilst 
you may, my dear, for I think you will see some 
things to-day that will make you serious enough ; for 
the enforced gravity of the little ones we are going to 
visit seems to me of a nature to bring tears to the 
eyes of any one who has a heart to feel for others/ 

'That is a necessity of the case,' answered her step- 
son. ' It would never do if eight hundred or a thousand 
children were allowed to run riot in such establish- 
ments. Discipline is requisite, and must be maintained/ 

*I know that, Foster,' she replied. *That is just 
one of the evils of the system of which I complain. 
Masters and matrons must do their duty. And how 
can any woman take each child to her heart, however 
motherly she may be, more particularly where con- 
stant fluctuations are going on in the tide of little 
waifs flowing and ebbing in such places ? A matron 
may be kind to the utmost of her power, but she can 
never give a conception of the delights of childhood 
to those debarred from the free use of the vital 
powers inherent in the young of every creature, 
making them engage in frolic and sport as a necessary 
outlet for youthful exuberance, and a means of 
physical growth.' 

' Upon my word, mamma, we must have you brought 
out as a lecturer on the subject. What do you say, 
sir,' he added, turning to his father, ' to Lady Willacy 
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making a tour of the country in order to address the 
public on this subject, accompanied by Foster Willacy, 
Esq., M.P., to look after the money affairs ? * 

' I say, ' was the answer from Sir Benjamin as he 
gathered up his letters, and at the same time prepared 
to leave the room, * that you are a very undutiful son 
to your foster-mother ; and if she is to have no more 
credit in the bringing up of the children she is so 
anxious to take out of the hands of the State, she had 
better leave them where they are. It is clear that 
your youthful exuberance has not felt the compressing 
or depressing effect of the pauper system, but has had 
free scope to spring to its present overgrowth.' He 
laughed as he said this, and, looking at Berta, tapped 
his forehead, as much as to say, in Dundreary phraseo- 
logy, ' He's a lunatic' Then turning to his wife, added, 
' Sylvia, my dear, I want you a moment.' 

She rose and followed him from the room, leaving 
the two young people together. 

It was almost the first time that Foster Willacy 
had found himself alone with Berta, — a circumstance 
arising entirely from his own want of appreciation of 
her society, as there was no desire for precaution on 
the part of their elders. His company woidd have 
given gratification to all concerned ; for he was well 
informed and agreeable, and although not looked upon 
as eligible in a matrimonial point of view, was always 
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acknowledged as an acquisition to the family circle 
•whenever he did join it. 

'Miss Tilson/ he said, *I daresay you wish to read 
your letters more particularly ; so, if you will take that 
seat, which seems made for a lady, I will give you 
countenance on this side, and shall peruse the paper 
till you have grasped the full extent of your home 
news. By that time we may hope to see Lady Willacy 
again, and then we can arrange for the drive to Lane- 
borough. The day seems likely to remain fine ; and as 
we go through a very pretty stretch of country, I think 
you will enjoy the excursion, though you are expected 

To call forth laboured sighs. Anon to weep 
Tears salt as drops from ocean's briny deep. ' 

Berta looked at her companion and smiled, thinking 
at the same time that he was vastly more agreeable 
than she had ever supposed, and that he would add a 
zest to the party by his lively remarks. 

She read her home letters two or three times over 
during the silence that ensued on Mr. Willacy's apply- 
ing himself to the study of the Tirrus, and became every 
moment more provoked to have so little information 
on the subject of the outrage at the vicarage. She 
would have liked to know every circumstance, and 
here she had only the barest facts before her. 

At last she put up the letters with a sigh of 
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disappointment far deeper than the case seemed to 
warrant, which made her companion raise his head, 
showing that he was not so engrossed by his paper as 
to be oblivious of what was passing beside him. 

' Sighing already, Miss Tilson ? * he said. ' That will 
never do. You axe forestalling the matter, and are 
in danger of exhausting the supply before the legiti- 
mate demand is made upon you. Here ! ' he ex- 
claimed suddenly, * listen to a full, true, and particular 
account of a daring attempt at burglary, followed by 
the capture of the miscreants, and their incarceration 
in the county 'prison. Also that one of the burglars is 
an expert, to whom the police have had their attention 
drawn for some time, and who has a greater number 
of names than his baptismal register wiU corroborate.' 

He handed Berta the paper as he finished speaking, 
and there certainly she read for herself the description 
of her own home and the attack made upon it. 

Lady Willacy returning at this juncture, the para- 
graph was read to her, and then* Mr. Willacy requested 
to hear the arrangements for the day. 

' We had better take an early luncheon, and start 
immediately after,' she said. 

'No. Pardon my suggesting another course,' was 
his answer. ' The best plan will be to get off as soon 
as the carriage can be made ready, and you ladies 
attired. We can lunch at Laneborough, where there 
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is a good hotel. I pledge myself to order the best 
fare it can supply ; and then the drive home will not 
be undertaken altogether in the dark/ 

* Very well/ she answered. ' Berta and I accept of 
your hospitality, and consider ourselves fortunate in 
meeting with such an offer/ 

Lady Willacy was a good deal surprised that Foster 
shoidd be so willing to give up the whole of this 
Saturday to their entertainment. The family of the 
young lady to whom he was supposed to be engaged 
resided in some part of the outskirts of London, — where, 
Sylvia at this moment forgot, — and he was in the habit 
of going to her home at the end of almost every week, 
and remaining over Sunday. Lady Willacy did not 
know much of the Newburghs herself, though she had 
seen the young lady in question, and had heard about 
the reputed wealth of the connection, as well as that 
their standing in society was good. It had never been 
her rule to interfere with her step-son's movements 
since he became a man, nor was it his habit to be at 
all communicative. An exceedingly amicable feeling 
was maintained between them. Their engagements 
were generally made independently of each other; there- 
fore, though she wondered at his attention on this 
occasion, ^he made no comment, but just allowed him 
to act as he thought fit, without appearing to notice 
it at all. 
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There are few more enjoyable or exhilarating things 
than a drive through a fine, well-wooded country; 
and although this was not the best season of the year 
to see the charms of Nature, even in their budding 
beauties, still the day was genial, the roads free from 
dust, and the occupants of the carriage in good 
spirits; so that they felt, as they drew up at the 
'Grapes Hotel,' Laneborough, that they had nothing 
to regret in having left London some miles behind 
them, and in now finding themselves in a rural 
village. 

' That is the district school we have come to visit/ 
said Lady Willacy to Berta, as they stood waiting for 
their escort, who had gone into the house to order 
luncheon. She pointed as she spoke to a large and 
handsome building, situated at some distance from 
the point where they had alighted. It was enclosed 
within a tolerably high wall, but had nothing of a 
prison-like appearance. 

' It seems a very commodious building,' answered 
Berta. *A great deal of money must certainly be 
eicpended on this sort of establishments.' 

' Yes,' was the reply. * That is just another error I 
see in the education of these children. Individually, 
these little ones do not cost the country such a great 
sum; but then the money lavished upon buildings, 
and the expenses of keeping them going, are serious 
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burdens upon the ratepayers. Do you not agree with 
me on thig point, Foster ? ' she added. 

' I do, indeed/ he said. ' I suppose there is some 
necessity for great undertakings being carried on at a 
proportionate expenditure, but I must say I think, in 
institutions of that kind,' — ^pointing to the school, — 
'the outlay is extravagant beyond a reasonable point.' 

Just at this moment, a very pretty, elegant-looking 
pony equipage was seen coming down the only street 
the village coidd boast of, towards the spot where 
they were standing in front of the hotel. As it drew 
near, Berta observed Mr. Willacy look very stedfastly 
at the occupants, consisting of two young ladies and 
a man-servant behind. At length he lifted his hat, 
looking, however, as if he would a great deal rather 
have avoided the encounter. 

At once the ponies were stopped, and, leaving the 
ladies of his own party standing, he approached the 
carriage and addressed himseK to a very pretty girl, 
who was sitting unoccupied whilst her companion 
drove. We ought rather to have said she addressed 
him, for the first words heard came from her lips. 

* You here ? ' she said. ' I understood from your 
note that your engagements in London were so press- 
ing that you could not absent yourself to-day.' 

* Yes, I have an important engagement this evening; " 
but Lady Willacy wanted an escort through the 
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schools here, and I thought it was my duty to ac- 
company her/ he said. * But, Eosy, how came you to 
be here as well as myself? ' 

Just at this juncture Lady Willacy came forward 
to the carriage, first whispering to Roberta, 'It is 
Miss Newburgh/ The young lady immediately re- 
cognised Sylvia, and a conversation ensued between 
them, Mr. Willacy meanwhile withdrawing to the 
vicinity of Miss Tilson, but where he could overhear 
all that passed betwixt the others. 

Lady Willacy explained that she wished her young 
friend, who was visiting her, to inspect an institution 
of the kind maintained at Laneborough, and asked 
Miss Newburgh if she would accompany them to see 
the establishment. 

* Oh, thank you ! ' she answered, with a very soft 
smile on her face, but with a shudder and a glance at 
her delicate tinted gloves that betrayed her real feel- 
ings on the subject. *I could not bear anything of 
that kind. The wretched creatures are very well off 
in such a home. I do not see why ladies should bring 
themselves into contact with the very refuse of society. 
I cannot possibly do the children any good ; and one 
never knows what horrid fever or disease one may 
become infected with in such places ; ' and she drew a 
handsome fur-lined mantle closer round her shoulders, 
as if to shut out the chance of contagion. 
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Lady Willacy made no reply. She thought the 
speech unanswerable, and did not even glance at Mr. 
Willacy to see the effect of it upon him. 

* Then we had better not detain you/ she said ; ' you 
must wish to continue your drive ; ' and she withdrew 
from the side of the little carriage, and made way for 
the gentleman to approach once more. 

'I am going to remain with my friends here till 
Monday, Foster,' Miss Newburgh was heard to say. 

* Yes,' interposed the young lady who acted as driver; 
' Eosy was so wretched without you, that she was forced 
to come to me for consolation, little imagining we were 
to cross your path so soon. We are going to make a 
call, Mr. Willacy : will you not accompany us ? ' 

Miss Newburgh did not speak, but her manner 
showed she expected compliance with this invitation, 
for she moved a shawl off the vacant seat opposite to 
herself, as if she had no doubt of its being occupied 
by the gentleman. 

There might possibly be a moment's hesitation in 
roster Willacy's speech, but when the answer came, 
it was distinct enough to let all present know that he 
intended to carry out the duty he had first undertaken, 
whether he liked it best or not. 

* I am sorry I cannot divide myself,' he said, laugh- 
ing; *and these ladies here' — ^pointing to Lady Wil- 
lacy and Berta — * claim me entirely at present' 
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A very haughty expression came over the beautiful 
face.of Miss Newburgh. She glanced at Berta; and 
then, as if she saw nothing there that could at all 
alarm her on the score of personal attractions, she 
suifered herself to smile and say, 'Good-bye, then. 
Another time I may be more fortunate/ And her 
friend, taking the hint, drove on. 

It would certainly be impossible to imagine a 
greater contrast between two girls of nearly the same 
age, than was discernible in Euphrosyne Newburgh 
and Eoberta Tilson. 

The one was a lovely little blonde, with a skin 
ahnost as pure as a lily, and a mass of the brightest 
golden-coloured hair; her teeth, small but nearly 
perfect in formation, gleamed like pearls betwixt lips 
of the rosiest hue ; and as the blue eye glanced from 
beneath its luxuriant fringe, any gentleman at least 
might be pardoned if he thought the combination of 
tint and colour produced a picture of rare beauty. 

But then, with all this, the face was babyish ; and 
though capable enough of expressing hauteur and 
pettishness, never gave one a glimpse of true nobility 
of nature. And the countenance was a faithful 
enough index of the mind, for there were within no 
lofty aspirations or noble impulses which the visage 
could have expressed. 

We need not enter into any description of Roberta 
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Tilson, because we have already said all that is 
necessary on the subject, and the reader can contrast 
these two without further aid ; only we may say that 
the one was a beautiful doll, the other a woman of 
earnest purpose, animated by Christian resolves. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



THE INSPECTION. 




)N a large establisliinent, devoted exclusively 
to the nurture and education of what may 
be tenned a low grade of the community, 
we do not expect very many of the amenities of social 
Ufe, — ^at least, that is no doubt the feeling of those 
who have never been personally introduced to this 
particular phase of society. 

Possibly Berta had some notion of finding an air 
of desolation pervading the premises, for admission to 
which she and her companions were now waiting. 

She did not certainly expect to see an exhibition of 
dirt, squalor, or wretchedness in this pauper home, 
such as might have met her eyes amongst the courts 
and alleys of the Metropolis, if she had gone to seek 
the children there. But when Mr. Willacy's summons 
at the door was answered by the appearance of a lady 

178 
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dressed in fasMonable attire, and they were introduced 
by her into a handsome, luxuriously-furnished sitting- 
room, Berta did feel that she was indeed very rustically 
bred, and had faint notions of the dignity pertaining 
to the matron of an establishment of this kind. Lady 
Willacy not being quite so unsophisticated in her 
ideas, though she had never before seen the internal 
arrangements of this particular exemplification of the 
English pauper educational system, at once requested 
permission to inspect the premises and the little 
inmates. 

' I am sorry to trouble you,' she said, addressing the 
silken-robed directress of this vast and important 
seminary; 'but I am very anxious that my friends 
here should see the children you have under your care, 
and gain from you as much information as your large 
experience can afford. I presume I am right in think- 
ing I speak to the matron of the school ? ' 

' Quite right,' was the answer; * and if you and your 
friends will follow me, I shall put you under the 
charge of a young lady who has more time than I 
have to devote to visitors like you.' 

It was a relief to Berta's simple mind, to think 
that they were not called upon to put this lady to 
the trial of going through room after room, or perhaps 
into greasy kitchens, to the detriment of her train-like 
appendage which swept along the ground, and which 
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Mr. Willacy was every moment in danger of injuring 
as he played the gallant to Mrs. Bindwell, until they 
reached an apartment where a very neat, plainly- 
attired young person was found superintending the 
lessons of a number of very little girls. 

Having politely handed the visitors over to the care 
of this individual, Mrs. Bindwell (for so the matron 
was called) prepared to leave them to inspect at their 
leisure this refuge for the homeless, houseless little 
vagrants who, from one cause or another, are left to 
receive from strangers all that they know of sympathy 
or care. 

' These children seem very clean and comfortable,* 
said Eoberta in a low tone to her friend, whilst Mr. 
Willacy took up the attention of their guide by asking 
numerous questions. This remark had reference to 
the assemblage of the very smallest atoms of humanity 
fit to be brought imder the influence of oral education. 

' Yes, so far all is right enough,' was Lady Willacy's 
reply. ' But look at these inanimate little faces. Is 
there even one of the group who seems to have the 
least interest in us? Go into any village school where 
the children come from their own cottage homes, and 
you will see how the infants will gaze at you, whilst 
the elder girls will knock each other and whisper, and 
perhaps try to finger your dress, to see whether it 
feels as soft and nice as it looks ; I have even heard 
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some of the boldest say, "Please, lady, give me a 
flower." There is nothing of the kind here. Look at 
the lacklustre expression of these eyes,' she continued, 
* and the stimted growth and maKormation of many of 
these little things. There, there, and there — see, Berta!' 
and she rapidly pointed to one after another of the 
infants, who sat apparently as unconscious of the 
presence of the strangers as if they had been bom 
incapable of observation. 

Berta's eyes followed Lady Willacy's hand, and she 
perceived at once the justice of her remarks as to the 
appearance of the little ones before her. Here she 
noticed one with a head unnaturally large for its 
bodily development, another with evidences of glandu- 
lar swelling, some showing misshapen limbs, and all 
a want of that rosy, bright, energetic vitality which 
country-bred children usually exhibit, excepting under 
some abnormal condition. 

As Mr. Willacy and his conductress now came 
within hearing, the conversation was dropped, and 
they proceeded through the various sleeping-rooms 
appropriated to the children. 

Here everything was beautifully clean and neat; 
but on casting a look around the large, well-aired 
dormitories. Lady Willacy's mind naturally turned to 
the idea, ' How can girls who are brought up without 
any possessions of their own exercise habits of. care 
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when they are transplanted from this home to take 
root as servants in the houses of other people ? ' She 
did not express this aloud, hut she did ask the young 
person who was with them a question bearing on the 
point. 

' I presume the girls have no boxes or drawers to 
keep in order, or any books or toys to cherish as their 
very own ? ' 

'Nothing of that kind is allowed,' answered the 
guide, with a half-smile on her face at the simplicity 
of Lady Willacy's question. 'It would never do to 
have anything of that sort here. The children have 
no clothes belonging to them : what the one wears this 
week goes to another on the next occasion, and is 
kept in a general store-place ; so there is no necessity 
for boxes or any such lumber.' 

'Very true,' remarked Mr. Willacy, who thought 
it necessary to make some comment, as he saw the 
ladies did not intend to acquiesce in this assertion. 
' What ii3 the matter with that child ? ' he asked, as he 
observed a giil lying in one of the beds in a large 
room that they had just entered. ' Is she very ill ? ' 

' Oh, she's not ill at all, sir,' replied the guide. 'She's 

under punishment. I'm sure I don't know what she's 

been doing, but I daresay something very naughty. 

What are you in bed for, Sophia ? ' she asked. 

Sophia did not answer, but drew the covering almost 
M 
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over her head, only leaving exposed a pair of dark 
eyes, which had a restless, vacant expression, and she 
herself scarcely seemed to take in the question put to 
her. 

* She is a very obstinate child that,' was the young 
female's next remark. ' I have got nothing to do with 
her ; but Mrs. Bindwell says she is one of the most 
unmanageable children in the house/ 

The girl looked out of Tier covering at this speech 
with a spiteful expression in her face, showing her 
stupidity was not so dense after alL And as the guide 
turned away in another direction, she sat up in bed, 
and, shaking her little thin hand, made a very dis- 
torted grimace, not at all indicative of an angelic 
disposition towards Mrs. Bindwell or her subordinate. 

Berta could not help smiling broadly. No doubt 
she ought to have reprobated this ebullition of feeling 
on the child's part, but we are sorry to be obliged to 
own that she rather enjoyed it. To her it looked 
something more like human nature than the quiet 
indifference she had seen on most of the faces brought 
under her view since the time she had come within 
the premises, and she could not help going up to the 
desolate-looking little creature lying there alone, and 
giving her curly head a gentle touch ; for the hair was 
curly in spite of being cut to regulation length, and 
would start up in little rings all over the child's head. 
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Sophia staxed at the young lady for one second ; 
then> as if carried away by an irrepressible impulse, 
caught her gloved hand between her own and stroked 
the soft kid, whispering * How pretty I ' 

Berta swiftly followed her companions, now about 
to leave the room, and as she went along, said to 
herself, 'I wish Lady Willacy had seen that. She 
would have thought there was still some life to be 
found in this city of the dead/ 

The afternoon was passing rapidly ; and after some 
conversation with the matron, who again met them in 
the entrance-hall, which was carried on principally 
by Lady Willacy, the others walking meanwhile about 
the grounds and inspecting the out-door arrangements, 
the three took their way to the hotel, where the 
carriage was very soon in readiness, and they shortly 
set out on the return drive. 

'Drive down that road towards the station,' said 
Mr. Willacy to the coachman ; ' it is no farther round, 
and will vary the route a little. And then,* he added, 
addressing Berta, ' you will see the Laneborough Dis- 
trict School from every side, and will be able to carry 
away with you a very distinct mental photograph of it.* 

His orders were obeyed; and, after driving along 
a very pretty road, bordered on each side by trees, 
which as yet, however, were unfortunately leafless, 
the carriage came within sight of the railway station, 
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where there was a level crossing. This road, however, 
they had no necessity to follow, but, leaving it on the 
left, took a turning to the right, and were once more 
on the direct route homewards. 

There was a person on the foptpath, coming slowly 
forward, as the carriage bowled swiftly along, about 
whom there was nothing very noticeable, as he walked 
on perusing a pamphlet or paper. But just as he came 
close to the conveyance, he lifted his head, bedecked 
with a white hat, and gave a look at the occupants. 

At once Mr. Willacy called out to the driver, 
*Stop! I wish to speak to that gentleman. Mr. 
Brown,' he said, addressing the stranger, ' a moment 
here, if you please. You are the very man I want to 
see. Where are you travelling to this iaftemoon ? ' 

*I am going to the station, sir,' answered Mr, 
Brown, touching his white hat in honour of the ladies. 
* I have been in this neighbourhood on a little bit of 
business, and I am just waiting for the train ; but I 
am in plenty of time,' he added. 

'We have driven out here to inspect the District 
School to-day,' said Mr. Willacy. 'Lady Willacy' — 
here he made an introduction of his new friend to her 
-^-* is greatly interested in these children, and in the 
boarding-out system beginning to take.root in England. 
Tou are the very person to give her some information 
on the subject of workhouse schools. I wish we had 
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met you a little earlier in the day, when we could 
have had more conversation. 

'Perhaps Mr. Brown will have no objections to 
come and see me?' said Lady Willacy in her most 
winning way. 

'I shall be very happy to do so, madam/- replied 
the gentleman addressed. * I am always glad to have 
an opportunity of airing my whims, as some of my 
fellow-guardians call them.' He gave a laugh as he 
said this ; but the expression of his face was not the 
most agreeable in the world, and for a moment Sylvia 
almost regretted having given the invitation. How- 
ever, her step-son at once backed it up, and even went 
so far to the point as to propose that Mr. Brown should 
favour them with his company that very evening. 

Lady Willacy looked at Foster, and remarked, 'I 
thought you said you had an important engagement 
this evening ? ' 

'So I have,' he replied, laughing; 'but it is in 
your drawing-room, if you will give me permission to 
appear there.' 

< Certainly,' she said; 'and in that case we shall be 
very glad to have Mr. Brown's company also.' 

So an engagement was made after this fashion, and 
then the coachman was ordered to drive home rapidly, 
whilst the stranger pursued his way to the station. 

' WeU, Foster,' said Lady Willacy, ' I am willing, for 
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your sake, to take your friend upon trust, but I must 
say his appearance is not attractive. Where did you 
pick him up ? ' 

'He is not much to look at, certainly, mamma,*^^ 
answered the young man, laughing ; ' but he's a down- 
right sensible fellow. I saw him first a few weeks ago 
before a select committee of the House of Commons, 
on a matter connected with this very subject of pauper 
education, and he proved himself a match in informa- 
tion for any one present. I have met him once or 
twice since in his own place of business ; and when we 
encountered him to-day, I thought he was the very 
person you ought to talk to. Of course he is not a 
highly polished gentleman ; but neither, I am aware, 
are you. a fine lady who thinks she must necessarily 
be contaminated by contact with one of the million.' 
And he added, * As Mr. Brown probably dines at a 
much earlier hour than we do, the chances are that a 
nice comfortable bit of supper will help to soften 
down any little asperities in his composition, if you 
will have the goodness to order this refreshment to be 
prepared for him.' 

*I will do anything that you think right, Foster/ 
she replied, feeling exceedingly pleased that her step- 
son showed an inclination to give her his own society 
on this evening. It was a rare occurrence, — therefore 
perhaps the more valued. 
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. A few hours after this, Mr. Brown might be found 
seated beside Lady Willacy, quite communicative and 
pliable imder the influence of her genial manner and 
good cheer. * You see/ he was saying, in answer to 
a question she had put to him, ' it is of very little use 
to ask officials of any sort what they think of the 
" boarding-out " plan. As a matter of course, they 
don't want any system introduced that is likely to do 
away with their situations. It isn't in nature, madam. 
They think, if the children are distributed over the 
country at large, that there will be no necessity for 
such great establishments, and they would have to 
"board out" too.' Here Mr. Brown laughed in his 
own peculiar style, that is, with rather a saturnine 
expression. 

* But I can tell you — ^for I have fought the battle 
of economy for years now — ^that the expense of keep- 
ing up them schools is something dreadful It is all 
very fine to talk of the children being well done to : 
so they ought to be, for I know the ratepayers have to 
come down sweetly to keep things agoing. And then 
what is the good ? We can't preserve these children 
from contamination, however far we remove them 
from the workhouse. They are away from the adult 
paupers, to be sure \ but the constant influx of little 
vagrants from the streets feeds the stream of pollu- 
tion, and the teaching of months is all done away 
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in a day or two by contact with some new-comer into 
the schooL And it is the same with bodily ailments. 
There is always some element of contagion being 
carried in, and we can't prevent it by any means/ 

'Then you are of opinion, Mr. Brown, that the 
system of " boarding out " pauper children is a good 
one ? Do I understand you right in thinking this % ' 

* Decidedly,' he answered, 'if properly carried out. 
But you know these sort of things require a deal of 
care, and I would not have the children taken from a 
home where I know they are well done to in many 
ways, unless I was very clear about the places they 
were going to/ 

' I quite agree with you in that,' she replied. ' But 
do you not coincide with me in thinking that is a sort 
of work that ladies might very well take up ? ' 

*Yes, I do,' he said; 'but then it would want 
sensible ladies to imdertake such a thing, — not some of 
them fly-away articles that don't know how to manage 
themselves, let alone tcddng care of other people's 
children;' and he gave a glance first at Eoberta and 
then at the person he was addressing. ' Then there's 
another thing to be thought of,' he added. ' A great 
many ladies might be very good, and do their duty in 
looking after the children in the homes they had found 
for them, who would ruin their work by taking too 
much notice of the children, and spoil them. Them's 
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the sort of drawbacks, in my eyes, to the plan which, 
for anything else I see, ought to be a benefit to th© 
whole country/ 

'Mr. Brown,' said Sir Benjamin, who had been sit- 
ting listening all this time, * I perceive Lady Willacy 
has got into the hawk's hands with you ; she is not 
going to have her own way, and carry all before her, 
as she does with me.' 

* No, no,' Mr. Brown answered laughingly ; ' it will 
never do to let the women get all their own way ; they 
would soon ride roughshod over us, if that was allowed, 
sir. They are very well in their place ; and I'm never 
against a man humouring his wife a bit, — ^it pleases 
her, and it doesn't do him any hurt. But don't give 
any of them their head without the bit in their mouth, 
or they'll race to ruin very soon.' 

* EeaUy, Mr. Brown,' interposed Lady Willacy, enter- 
ing into the humour of her guest, 'you are too hard 
upon us. Surely there are some women who can walk 
steadily over the ground ? ' 

* Some few, maybe, I'll allow,' he answered. Here he 
looked at his companion with the most amiable expres- 
sion he could assume. * I should think I have not got 
far to seek for one as would get hold of the right end 
of the skein, and wind it out well ; but there are not 
80 many as I would trust to do that.' 

' You flatter me,' she said. ' But at least I hope I am 
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very wishful to act sensibly in the matter, if I can only 
catch hold of the right end, as you express it.' 

' Then, my dear lady, set to work as soon as you like, 
and find out homes for as many children as possible. 
Those who have not parents of their own, but are 
orphans entirely, are the class that boarding out seems 
most . suitable for, because then there are no bad 
fathers and mothers to come and disturb the children, 
when they are comfortably settled with families in the 
country. These wretched parents do more harm to 
their oflTspring than tongue can tell, and yet it is a 
difficult matter to interfere with parental rights even 
among such people. But I must be taking my way 
now; and if you can find me good homes, I'll undertake 
to provide some inmates for them/ Whereupon Mr. 
Brown took his leave, with a strong impression on 
his mind that Lady Willacy was an uncommon nice 
woman, and knew how to arrange a bit of supper hand- 
somely. 
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THE squire's trip TO LONDON. 




JO letters for me I' said Berta, as she glanced 
round the table on Tuesday morning, when 
she had made sure of hearing a full account 
from some of her home correspondents of the course 
of events at the vicarage. * It is very unkind of them/ 
she continued in a complaining tone ; ' they must know 
I am very anxious about them. If Christina was en- 
gaged, Helena might have written, or even Miss Sin- 
field ; but they are all alike selfish and unfeeling.' 

'Nay, Berta,' said Lady Willacy, *do not be so 
hard upon them ; they are wonderful correspondents 
in general, and you must pardon them for once. But 
here is a letter from my brother ; let me see what he 
says; perhaps he will give us some information. Not 
much of that, I think,' she continued, perceiving only 
two or three lines when she opened the Squire's epistle. 

187 
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*But to the point, nevertheless/ she quickly added, 

* for he is to be here this afternoon.' ' How delighted 
I am ! dear Edward ! ' she murmured ; for she was an 
affectionate little woman, and loved the Squire in- 
tensely. 

Sir Benjamin was equally pleased; and although 
Berta could not quite overcome her disappointment, 
and, as we know, stood a little in awe of Mr. Lyne, she 
even came to think, upon consideration, that he might 
answer the purpose of gratifying her curiosity. 

* I wish your papa would come with Edward,' said 
the hostess. * Could we not telegraph and invite him ? ' 
she asked appealingly of her husband. 

' We could ask him very well,' was his answer ; 

* but as the Squire is probably on his road to London 
by this time, if he intends being here at the hour he 
states, I think it will be an unnecessary piece of extra- 
vagance on your part to send a telegram, though I 
wish as much as you can do that we had known 
sooner of your brother's intention, as we could then 
have proposed a visit from Mr. Tilson at the same 
time. Edward does not say how long he is going to 
remain, Sylvia, — I hope a sufficient length of time .to 
allow us to ask some friends to meet him. It is not 
every day we have the Squire of Lynestone here; we 
must do what we can to show him respect.' 

'Not on this evening, however,' pleaded his wife; 
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*let us have him to ourselves to-night. He surely will 
not come to London for a single day's visit/ 

So it was arranged that there should be no demon- 
stration made, and that only Foster should be asked 
to remain at home for the occasion. 

Lady Willacy was in a state of joyful expectation 
during the day. She was a person with a great 
capacity for enjoyment, arising mainly from her genial 
disposition. She never thought of sitting down to 
fret and pine because of knocks on the elbow that 
every one meets with more or less in their course 
through the world. She was satisfied with her posi- 
tion, and did not continually strain after an uncertain 
good which is only valuable as long as it is unattain- 
able ; but she entered heartily into the pleasures lying 
within her reach, leaving it to others to seek to 
grasp the fruit which, like the apples of Sodom, often 
seems so fair to the eye, but is, when reached, only 
bitterness to the taste. 

As yet Sylvia had met with no very serious trials 
in life, and therefore it may be said that her character 
required the test of adversity before she could be 
pronounced a woman of such integrity as we would 
fain consider her. But we believe it to be an almost 
irrefragable truth, that where moderation is found in 
the midst of prosperity, there will be a corresponding 
element of tranquillity apparent in the day of trial. 
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This is merely intended as a general statement, not 
at all applicable so far to Lady Willacy; for whatever 
might be before her in the future, the present looked 
very fair. 

She accompanied her husband to await the train by 
which Mr. Lyne was expected; and when she saw him 
emerge from the railway carriage, she ran forward to 
give him the earliest greeting. The drive home was 
soon accomplished, and her brother became an inmate 
of her house. 

* This is really such a joyful event to both of us !' 
she said, as she ushered Mr. Lyne into her own 
morning room, where, as she remarked, they could 
have a quiet chat without interruption. 

'Well, Sylvia,' he answered, 'I am not sure that 
you wiU continue to think it is so joyful, when you 
hear all I have to tell you, and what is my real reason 
for making this hurried visit.' 

The Squire's face was very grave as he said this, and 
his sister saw at once that something troubled him. 

Her thoughts flew to Herbert. ' What is the matter ? ' 
she asked ; ' anything wrong with our brother ? Tell me 
at once, I beg of you.' 

' Nothing personally amiss with Herbert ; and I did 
not intend to have entered upon the subject so soon. 
But perhaps it would be as well, now that the ice is 
broken, to acquaint you with the whole affair.' 
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' Then Herbert is not ill ? * she asked once more. 

' No, not that I am aware of. But oh, Sylvia ! he has 
done such an ill as no Lyne should ever have been 
guilty of; 

' Tell me all, dear Edward ; do not keep me in sus- 
pense,' she cried. 

'Sit down, then, both of you* (for Sir Benjamin was 
present), ' and I will make as short a story as I can of 
a very disagreeable affair.' 

' Is it anything that Eoberta Tilson may not hear V 
asked his sister in a faltering voioe. 

He hesitated a little, and then said, ' No. I think 
she may just as well know. The family at the vicar- 
age are cognisant of all the facts, and there is no use 
of keeping her ignorant of them.' 

' Then I will call her to come,' said Sir Benjamin ; 
'for she has been so anxious to hear something more 
about the affair of the burglary, that it is unkind to 
keep her in ignorance longer than we can help, and 
you may perhaps satisfy her curiosity, when you have 
told Sylvia what you have now to communicate.' 

'The whole story I have to tell hinges upon that,' 
was Mr. Lyne's comment; 'but bring Eoberta, and 
then I will commence.' 

Berta, who had been on tiptoe of expectation all 
day, followed Sir Benjamin willingly, and, after a 
warm recognition from the Squire, was asked by him 
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to sit down and listen to the story he was about to 
impart to his sister and her husband. 

' It is a complicated tale/ he said, ' and yet clear 
enough when one has got the clue. But first, Sylvia, 
let me ask, did you know that your brother Herbert 
was engaged to Christina Tilson, or ever suspect that 
he had really married another ? * 

* Never ! ' she answered. ' That there was a liking 
long ago for Christina on his part, I always suspected, 
but I was not aware of any engagement ; and as to 
your other question, I need scarcely say my answer 
must be even more absolutely in the negative. But 
go on, I beseech you.' 

* Well, then, I make a veritable assertion when I 
say that both facts are admitted truths. Herbert did 
engage himseK to your aunt,' addressing Berta for the 
moment; 'he kept up a correspondence with her for a 
time, then he allowed it to fall away, for what reason 
Christina was not told.' 

'Aunt Christina engaged to Mr. Herbert!' said 
Berta very softly. There was a sort of compunctious 
feeling in the girl's heart at this instant; for truth to 
tell, Helena and she had been in the habit of thinking, 
though they fully acknowledged their aunt's excel- 
lences, that she was one of those worthy ladies who had 
come to maturity without ever having tasted the sweets 
of love. A new view was now breaking upon Berta's 
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mental vision, and she saw that possibly in that 
placid life there had been a dash of romance, which 
to the youthful imagination of Berta gave it a new 
charm. 

But Mr. Lyne went on : * Then, Sylvia, do you re- 
member anything of a very pretty, sweet girl who was 
governess at Lowthwaite ? ' 

'Yes,' she' answered, 'very well indeed. Millicent 
Barker was her name. What of her ? ' 

'She became Herbert's wife. He married her in 
London some time before he went to India, and left 
her behind. On his return, about seven years ago, he 
again claimed her as his wife. A daughter was bom 
to them in course of time. And now comes the pain- 
ful part of the story. For some reason, which I do not 
yet clearly xmderstand, — ^perhaps with a view of unit- 
ing himself to some one with money, for I now know 
that his affairs are very much involved, — Herbert told 
the poor thing that she was not his wife. This was a 
falsehood, because their marriage was a perfectly legal 
one, though unacknowledged to the world. She be- 
lieved his word; and in the fever of excitement and 
anguish consequent upon his declaration to her, left his 
house for ever, taking with her their infant child. He 
never could find a trace of his wife ; but about four 
years ago, a dying woman came to the door of Sally 

Jewell's house in Blanktown, was taken in, and died 

N 
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there that same night, being buried by the parish 
authorities. She had a little child in her arms when 
found by Sally lying outside her house, and this infant 
of about two years old, as they supposed, was taken to 
the workhouse, as Sam Jowell would not permit his 
wife to keep it/ 

'But how has all this been found out?' asked 
Sylvia breathlessly. ' 

' listen a moment longer. On Saturday I received 
a message from the prison that Sam 'wished to tell me 
something very important. I hesitated about going, 
as I thought it was just some story made up to serve 
his own ends. However, a second messenger arrived, 
and I accompanied him to the jail, where I saw the 
prisoner, who, after a good deal of circumlocution and 
several attempts to drive a bargain with me on his 
own account, as I anticipated, at last told me, if I 
would go to his wife and ask her to open a black trunk 
belonging to him, she would find in it a silk bag, which 
he said she would recognise at once, and would tell 
me how it came into his possession. I did not even 
then give credit to Sam's story, but I drove home by 
Sally's cottage. I found her in bed, dreadfully cut up 
by her husband's behaviour, and Mary Daggert keep- 
ing her company. I told my errand, and both women 
seemed ready to meet my wishes. No key could be 
found to suit the lock of the box ; but as I had the 
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owner's authority to open the receptacle, I was not 
long in breaking into it, and there, sure enough, was 
the little silk bag. On examination, I found a very 
small gold coin, of foreign origin, with a hole drilled 
through it, a lock of hair, and a piece of paper, seem- 
ingly torn out of a book, with some words written 
upon it in a hand which much resembles Herbert's.' 

' What were they ? ' Sylvia asked. 

He took a pocket-book out of his pocket, and, open- 
ing it, abstracted a piece of paper, which he handed to 
his sister, saying, ' Eead for yourself, Sylvia.' 

She did so, uttering the following words aloud: — 
' Millicent Lyne, daughter of Herbert Lyne and Milli- 
cent, his wife, bom 2 2d January 18 — .' Lady Willacy 
held the paper in her hand for a minute, and then 
gave it back to Mr. Lyne, simply saying, 'Poor 
Herbert ! ' Then she asked him to proceed with the 
story. 

'I turned to Sally for an explanation, when she 
told me that she had taken the bag from off the 
woman's neck before she died, and hid it from Sam ; 
but he suspected there was something kept from him, 
and, instituting a search, found it in his wife's pocket. 
He took it from her, remarking that it would maybe 
come of use sometime. Sally declared to me that she 
had never seen the contents until I showed them to 
her, therefore she knew nothing of the child's parent- 
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age. Upon questioning Sally further, I found that 
she supposes this daughter of our house to be still an 
inmate of the Blanktown workhouse/ 

During the greater part of this story Sylvia had sat 
silent, but now she looked up and said : 

'You feel quite sure that this statement is entirely 
true, Edward ? ' 

'Absolutely certain,' replied her brother; 'because 
Herbert made Tilson the depositary of the secret 
before he left the country, two months ago. He told 
him every circumstance now corroborated by the find- 
ing of this paper ; but he was quite unaware of where 
his child might be found, or, indeed, whether either 
mother or daughter survived. His distress was great, 
Tilson says ; and he exacted a promise from him to 
endeavour to trace out the poor fugitive wife. He 
also requested him to make Christina aware of all the 
circumstances. The first of these promises Tilson has 
tried to fulfil, by writing to various quarters where 
Millicent Barker was known ; the second he had de- 
ferred, until these events brought the thing to light in 
ainother way.' 

'And how does Christina take it?' asked Sylvia. 

' For her own sake I do not think she grieves at all,' 
was his answer. ' I believe she has long ceased to love 
Herbert; but in the child she is deeply interested, and 
mourns the poor gentle mother, whom she remembers 
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as well as you do. She recognised the small gold coin 
at once as one she herself had given to Herbert many 
a year ago; and to "make assurance doubly sure," I 
have discovered amongst two or three books that he 
left behind him at Lynestone when he went away last, 
a prayer book where there is a leaf torn out, with 
which the piece of paper you have now seen corre- 
sponds. In all probability the unhappy Millicent 
abstracted it before she left him for ever.' 

'Poor Herbert,* sighed Lady Willacy once more, 
'how I pity him! What bitter hours he must have 
passed at Lynestone with all this to aggravate his 
bodily suffering ! I am glad, however, that he showed 
some sign of repentance, in confessing his sin to 
Mr. Tilson.' 

All this time Eoberta sat in mute amazement. The 
girl had been brought up in a very pure home atmo- 
sphere, and such things as were now revealed to her 
she had scarcely ever heard of; at least so foreign were 
they to the life at the vicarage, that though she might 
have conceived of such events happening amongst the 
most depraved class of society, she had never realized 
the possibility of their occurrence amongst the class 
she had been associated with. Then other thoughts 
came rushing into her mind, the most distinct being 
sorrow for Lady Willacy and Mr. Lyne, the former of 
whom she knew would grieve bitterly over her brother's 
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departure from the path of rectitude, mingled with a 
woman's tenderness towards one whom she dearly 
loves ; and the latter with a feeling of resentful pride, 
to think that the name of Lyne, which for generations 
had been borne by men of unblemished reputation, 
should be sullied in the person of this cherished brother. 
But she had not much time for consideration, as, after 
a very few moments of silence, during which Lady 
Willacy sat with her head bent and one hand placed 
so as to conceal her features, she again spoke : 

* Edward, my dear brother, bad as Herbert's conduct 
has been, and unlike the honourable course he ought 
to have pursued, it might have been worse/ 

' Worse ! ' he echoed ; * I scarcely see how it could be 
so. First to break his pledged word, and forsake the 
woman to whom he had engaged himself; then to per- 
suade a young, simple, trusting girl to act an indiscre- 
tion, and ally herself to him in a secret way ; and, 
in the end, by falsehood to drive from his heart and 
home the wife he had so gained, and expose his child 
to a fate such as we know she has met with, or to one 
perhaps even more pitiable ; — these things are enough, 

I think, to stamp our brother as an unprincipled ' 

scoundrel, he was on the point of saying, but re- 
membering that Herbert stood in still closer relation- 
ship to Sylvia than to himseK, he stopped short with- 
out finishing the sentence. 
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There was a bitterness in Mr. Lyne's tone of speak- 
ing that his sister had never known him exhibit before, 
and she felt powerless to remove the sting that evi- 
dently pierced so deeply into the treasured possession 
of untarnished integrity and honour belonging to the 
brother at her side. But she was true, nevertheless, 
to the absent one, and ventured to say : 

'Painful as the case is, Edward, Herbert might have 
made his child a nameless outcast, given her no in- 
heritance but that of shame. So far we must be 
thankful, that he has spared himself this additional 
stigma on his name.' 

'Perhaps you are right, Sylvia,' was the answer; 
' but I cannot overlook such dastardly conduct on the 
part of a brother I have loved so deeply;' and Mr. 
Lyne turned away for a moment, as if he did not wish 
to exhibit the emotion that disturbed his countenance, 
and which stirred his inmost feelings, in spite of the 
hardness of his words. ' But that is not the question 
now. With him I can have nothing in common 
again ; but the little child, who is really a Lyne, must 
not be allowed to suffer for her father's misdeeds. I 
would have gone at once to the Blanktown workhouse, 
but I wished you to accompany me. Sir Benjamin, 
will you spare your wife to me for a short time, until 
we can make necessary arrangements for removing 
this little girl to Lynestone ? ' 
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* You will take her to your own house, then?' Sylvia 
said. 

* Certainly ! "Where ought a daughter of our house 
to be, but in the home of one who will be a parent to 
her, in default of him who has deserted her ? ' 

' My generous-hearted brother,' said Lady Willacy, 
her eyes welling over with tears, * I will go with you 
at once. I am sure my husband will gladly consent 
to my accompanying you/ 

' We can all go together,' exclaimed Sir Benjamin ; 
' I have some business in Blanktown also. But what 
about Berta ? ' he added. ' In thinking of ourselves, 
we are forgetting her.' 

Eoberta was about to say that her visit had already 
been a long one, and must now come to a close, but 
she was prevented making any such proposal by Mr. 
Lyne. 

He said, *That is an arranged matter. Tilson 
wishes his daughter to return with us, — he thinks 
she has been long enough absent. Besides, there 
are other reasons why her presence is necessary at 
the vicarage. Miss Sinfield is about to give up her 
position there as soon as arrangements are made for 
settling her comfortably in the neighbourhood. She 
is not now very young ; and both Tilson and I think 
her faithful services amongst you all for so many 
years deserve recognition, so that new cottage you 
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admired when you were at Lynestone is destined for 
her occupation, rent free for life, and between us we 
shall take care that the excellent lady has suf&cient 
means to make it a comfortable home.' 

* I am veiy glad to hear this/ answered his sister, 
once more smiling. * But Christina will still be with 
her brother ? ' 

* Oh yes, of course ! ' was the Squire's reply in a 
dry sort of tone ; and then he, added, ' But you know 
Miss Christina may not care to remain all her life at 
the vicarage ; so I daresay Tilson thinks he would like 
his eldest daughter at home ; ' and here this matter 
ended. 
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A BENEVOLENT ENTERPRISE. 




5HE dinner party at Sir Benjamin's that 
evening merely consisted, as had been 
agreed upon before Mr. Lyne's arrival, of 
the members of the family. Sylvia was thankful she 
had bargained for a quiet night, as there was much to 
arrange before leaving London so hurriedly as on the 
afternoon of the next day, besides the want of spirit 
on her part to entertain strangers. 

As for Berta, there was a complication of ideas 
running through her brain. On the one hand, she 
felt sorry that her visit must come to an end so 
abruptly, when she had been looking forward to 
seeing the metropolis in that phase of existence which 
is usually called ' the season ;' also, Lady Willacy had 
the art of making people love her, and Berta had not 
escaped this subtle influence, and was grieved to part 

202 
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from one who seemed like an aiBfectionate elder 
sister. 

But, on the other side, there were dear ones at home 
longing for her ; and there was, moreover, a desire on 
her own part to enter more warmly into the humble 
life of the poor in her father's parish, and to show 
Christina that she could be practical in her use of the 
materials lying around her, and leave others to soar 
to the higher regions of female influence which at one 
time it had been her ambition to reach. She saw 
clearly enough now that, as her aunt and Lady 
Willacy said, there was a wide range for the exercise 
of womanly talent and tact, without interfering with 
the pursuits of the other sex ; work lying on every side, 
only waiting for labourers to enter the field. And since 
her visit to Laneborough, an interest had been aroused 
in her mind, which she longed to express in some 
tangible form towards these ' children of the State.' 

Mr. Foster Willacy seemed much astonished and 
somewhat chagrined when he was told of the rapid re- 
treat contemplated by the whole party on the morrow. 

* Could you not find something for me to do ? ' he 
asked his step-mother. * I should like to accompany 
you, if I only saw a reasonable excuse for a holiday.' 

'You might address your constituents,' said Berta, 
laughing, ' on the subject of female suffrage, or some 
such edifying point. You know I am dying to find 
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myself on a level with the nobler sex, and I shall elect 
you as my champion, if you will undertake to enter 
the lists on my behalf.' 

* I accept the ofiB.ce willingly, on your appointment,' 
answered the yoimg man, looking pleasantly at Berta, 
seeing very well that her touchiness on the point had 
disappeared, and that she could now be joked with 
unreservedly. 

' I do not think,' interposed his father, ' that there 
is any great difi&culty in finding an excuse for your 
journey, if you have a real desire to make it in our 
company. I am going to see the improvements on 
the property; you can give me your society. And your 
friends, the electors of the burgh, will be none the 
worse of a call from one of their representatives, as a 
means of keeping up a good feeling betwixt you.' 

' Thank you, father ; you put things in a practical 
form at once ; and though I must be in town next 
week, I can spare a few days at present very welL' 

So it was arranged ; and although we have no right 
to inquire too closely into the innermost thoughts of 
any young lady, we may venture to assert, from the 
look on Berta's face, that it was not a disagreeable 
plan to her. 

A journey by rail is so prosaic a thing now-a-days, — 
excepting occasionally owing to some very accidental 
circumstance, for which, of course, no one is to blame^ 
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■when a few useful members of society are killed, and 
a number more made invalids for life, — that we need 
not give details of an excursion which, fortunately for 
our friends, was devoid of any of those scenes that 
make travelling a terror to individuals weak-minded 
enough to prefer a peaceable exit from this world, 
rather than the more sensational manner of being 
hurried into another. 

As we have before entered Into a short description 
of Blanktown, and introduced our readers to one part 
of this populous town, though certainly not to the 
most agreeable portion of it, we will enter into no 
further details, beyond stating that four years had 
done nothing to deteriorate its outward condition, 
but rather they had seen it develope into a place 
of even greater artistic taste, and a larger centre of 
wealth; and whilst the rich manufacturer and the 
well-to-do artisan could rejoice in the sight of hand- 
some buildings, beautiful parks, and a variety of taste- 
ful objects, even the poorest class had not been over- 
looked, for a noble erection ofiered a home to the aged 
and destitute who could claim no other tenement on 
earth. 

Mr. Lyne and his sister engaged a carriage to 
convey them to the workhouse ; the other two gentle- 
men and Berta went out to inspect whatever was 
interesting in the place. 
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* See,' said Foster to the young lady, ' that formed 
the arena for my maiden speech,' pointing as he spoke 
to a pile of buildings they were passing, in the centre 
of which was a square space of ground answering 
some public purpose. 'There is the very spot on 
which I took my stand, and declaimed to a portion of 
the British public on the high capabilities and un* 
swerving faithfulness of the lion who proposed, with 
their consent, to do their roaring for them in the 
House of Commons.' 

But we will leave this party, and follow the steps 
of Mr. Lyne and Lady Willacy, because we think 
more interest attaches to the poor child whom they 
had come to seek, than to the talk of a young gentle- 
man and lady, who have not even the advantage, in 
our eyes, of being lovers. 

The Squire and his sister were very silent during 
the drive. Their thoughts were occupied with many 
things beyond the streets through which they were 
driven, till the town gradually merged into the 
country, and they arrived at a large building standing 
quite alone. 

' I suppose this is the place,' said the gentleman, 
aroused from his reverie by the stoppage of the 
carriage; and his inquiry was at once answered by 
the driver opening the door and saying : 

' We're at the workhouse, sir,' 
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' Very well,' replied Mr. Lyne. * You had better 
wait for us ; we shall probably not be very long ;' and 
he then rang the bell for admittance. 

His request to see the master or mistress of the 
establishment soon brought the latter, a very nice- 
looking, respectable person, apparently suited for the 
position she held. 

' We have come,' said Mr. Lyne, addressing her, ' to 
inquire after a little girl who was brought into this 
establishment about four years ago.' 

* This house has not been built four years,' was the 
matron's answer, in a more deliberate tone than quite 
suited the Squire's present feeling of excitement 

* Oh, well ! perhaps not this very house,' he answered, 
' but into whatever place represented this building at 
that time. I do not know by what name the child is 
called ; but her mother died in a dwelling occupied by 
one Samuel Jowell, in North Court, Blanktown, and 
the child was brought to the workhouse that same 
night' 

' I do not know what girl you mean, sir,' was the 
unsatisfactory response to this speech. * My engage- 
ment began with this new building.' 

' But is there no one here who was connected with 
the old establishment?' asked Mr. Lyne, beginning 
to fret under the matron's very quiet, imresponsive 
manner. 
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'Yes; there are one or two old nurses;' and here 
she stopped for a moment, intending to say something 
about the parish doctor, but her inquisitor prevented 
the words being uttered by saying hastily : 

' Pray send for these nurses at once, my good lady.' 

Whereupon the matron left the small room they 
were occupying, and in a few minutes ushered in a 
tidy, brisk, pleasant-faced elderly woman. The same 
question was put to her as Mr, Lyne had previously 
asked. 

Without a moment's hesitation she answered, in a 
cheerful way, 'Laws! yes, sir. I know well enough 
who you want. Why, it's Sarah North as they're 
a-seeking,' she added, looking at the matron. ' I re- 
member very well of going for the babby on Christen- 
mas Eve, just four years past. Its mother, as we 
thought her, was lying dead, and it was sleeping when 
I brought it away. We called it Sarah North ' (this 
good body always associated herself entirely with the 
workhouse authorities), 'because we fetched it from 
North Court,/and Sarah was the name of the woman 
where the mother died. Mrs. Kirwan knows all about 
the child, and she's been here often to see it, poor 
thing.' 

* Who is Mrs. Kirwan ? ' asked Lady Willacy, speak- 
ing for the first time. 

'Nancy Kirwan, you know, ma'am,' said the old 
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• 
woman. 'She used to live a'most next door to the 

Jowells, and she was there when the woman died. A 
kind, motherly creature is Nancy/ she continued; *but 
she can hardly walk now, she's that short of the breath- 
ing ; but she's a rare hand to talk, for all that. Be you 
the father and mother of the child ? ' she continued, 
having got an idea into her head that it had been a 
case of desertion, and that the dead woman was not in 
reality the infant's mother. 

* No,' said Mr. Lyne ; * but we have a deep interest 
in her, and wish to see her.' 

' Ay,' replied the old woman, with a knowing shake 
of her head; *I always said Sarah had corned of 
better than common folks, although she is simple, poor 
thing!' 

' Simple ! ' exclaimed Lady Willacy. * What do you 
mean, my good woman ? ' 

* Eh, bless ye ! and you didn't know, then ? ' 

' Know what ? ' asked the Squire. * We know no- 
thing more than that we are very anxious to see this 
girl ; so, if you please, let us go to her.' 

On this remark, away trotted the nurse with Mr. 
Lyne, whilst the matron, whose name was Maddox, 
followed with Lady Willacy. 

* What does this old person mean ? ' the latter asked 

of her companion, as they threaded the lofty corridors 

of the establishment. 
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'The girl you wish to see is not quite like other 
children, that is all,' said Mrs. Maddox. 

* Is she an idiot ? ' asked Sylvia, in alarm. 

' No, not quite so bad as that,' — ^but very near it, 
she was going to add, when the distressed look on the 
lady's face made her stop. 'She is a quiet, gentle 
little thing,' she went on to say, as if she felt it 
necessary to give some comfort on the back of an 
annoimcement which she saw occasioned a shock to 
her companion. 

By this time nurse, as Mrs. Maddox called her, had 
introduced Mr. Lyne into a chamber where there were 
a number of women assembled, some sewing, others 
knitting, and all at that moment turning their gaze 
upon the strangers. 

* There she is, sir,' said the attendant, pointing to a 
fair-haired, delicate-looking child, sitting on a low 
stool near the fire, with her small hands crossed upon 
her knee, and a vacant expression in her face, though 
the features were regular and pretty. * That's Sarah 
North,' continued the woman ; / and I always . said as 
she should have been called lily North, for she's as 
fair as any lily.' 

Mr. Lyne went forward to where the child sat, and 
tried to take one of her hands in his ; but she shrank 
from him, and gave a startled gaze upwards to his 
faca 
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' ' She doesn't like men/ explained the woman ; ' she 
looks frighted like whenever she sees the doctor, though 
she knows him well enough.' 

As the nurse was speaking, the child caught a 
glimpse of Lady Willacy behind the two, who had 
prevented her noticing the lady sooner. She imme- 
diately rose from off the stool, and, running to where 
her aunt stood, caught hold of her hand, crying out 
with a very infantile intonation, though the words 
were distinct enough : 

' Pretty lady ! pretty lady ! love Sarah ! ' 

' Indeed I will love you, my chUd,' was the reply ; 
and the lady she so invoked stooped over the little 
creature and kissed her, the drops coursing down her 
cheeks, whilst the eyes of some around them filled 
from very sympathy. 

' She has always been an extraordinarily affectionate 
child,' observed Mrs. Maddox, ' to any one she knows 
well, but I never saw her take so to a stranger before. 
And she's a great pet among the women : the roughest 
of them would do anything for Baby Sarah, as they 
call her.' 

During this short conversation, the child, now about 
six years of age, held the hand of Lady Willacy, and 
never took her eyes off a face that seemed to have a 
fascination for her bewildered intellect. : 

It was both pleasurable and painful to the lady to 
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see how the little thing clung to her, and she vowed 
in her heart that there the deserted one should be 
permitted to nestle as closely as she chose. 

After some arrangements had been made by Mr. 
Lyne with the matron for the removal of the child, 
subject, of course, to the sanction of the higher autho- 
rities. Lady Willacy asked permission to see the other 
children in the house. 

Mrs. Maddox at once requested her to foUow her 
to the schoolroom, where the girls were collected 
together; and there she had an opportunity of com- 
paring in her own mind the appearance of the children 
at the Laneborough School with that of those now 
before her. 

* The girls look healthy,' she remarked. ' Have you 
any difl&culty in getting them out in the world, when 
they are of age to leave the house ? ' 

' No trouble at all,' said Mrs. Maddox ; * there are 
always plenty of applications for them in the neigh- 
bourhood, as domestic servants, etc.' 

.* And do they remain well in the places with which 
you provide them ? ' 

* Pretty well,' was the answer. 'Sometimes they 
come back on our hands, though not very often. But 
I am told that in a good many unions they are 
often aimoyed by the return of girls after a consider- 
able time has elapsed from their first going out, and 
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unfortunately they mostly come back with a double 
burden on the parish.' 

* Alas ! ' said Lady Willacy, ' that is the sad thing, — 
an evil which legislation cannot lessen, nor this great 
system of education eradicate ! ' 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 



SCENES AT THE VICARAGE. 




^T is a considerable time since any of the 
occupants of the vicarage were presented 
to view on these pages ; so we now ask the 
reader to take a survey of the family party gathered 
in the pleasant sitting-room a few weeks after the 
circumstances detailed in the last chapter. 

There were present — ^the master of the house, his 
sister, two daughters, and Lady Willacy. 

This last-named personage had made a much longer 
stay in the country than was originally her purpose to 
do ; but so many things had arisen out of this one 
event of the discovery of the child, that she lingered 
day after day at Lynestone. But her stay was com- 
ing to an end for the present, as she had now called 

to bid adieu to her friends. 

2U 
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The conversation going on amongst them, however, 
will better explain how matters stood. 

* Then, Sylvia, yoii positively leave us to-morrow V 
said Christina. 

* Yes, I have qxdte determined to go,' was the reply. 
* Everything is in a fair way for carrying out our plans, 
and I should like to see my friend Mr. Brown. His 
last letter, you see ' (and she here handed one to Miss 
Tilson), ' states that, after consideration, the guardians 
will allow me to choose four girls from that school. 
Now, you know, we have found homes for as many 
more, and I am anxious to get them from the establish- 
ment at Laneborough, if possible. This is one great 
reason why I desire to reach London, though of course 
I think something of my good husband also.' 

*Do not forget Sophia,' interposed Eoberta. * I am 
bent upon having her here. I never can help laughing 
when I think of the impish look she directed at that 
quiet school teacher.' 

* Would it not be better to choose one less likely to 
be troublesome ? ' remarked Mr. Tilson. 

'Oh no, papa!' answered his daughter; 'Sophia 
must be one of my protegees. She has a spirit in her 
that wiU either make a fine character or lead her to 
evil. Let us give her a chance of taking the better 
course.' 

* I am not going to interfere,' was the Vicar's reply ; 
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' you ladies must take the responsibility. I am glad to 
fiud you are all so ready to enter npon the work ; but 
I must tell yon, I have my doubts about your success.' 

' Give us time, papa. We cannot work miracles, nor 
transmute evil into good all at once ; but I hope, two 
years hence, you will see some budding promise of 
fruit for the fature.' 

' Berta, my dear child/ said the Vicar gently, * I 
assure you my prayers and endeavours shall not be 
wanting to further this desirable end ; and if I am not 
so sanguine as you are, it is simply because I have 
lived longer, and have experienced the difficulties that 
lie in the path of even the most earnest worker in the 
mixed soil of human nature, where evil weeds so often 
choke the more tender plants of purity and truth.' 

A silence of a few moments' duration ensued upon 
this speech, for the Vicar's remarks were always made 
in a way that commanded attention. But very soon 
Sylvia said : 

^ Miss Sinfield seems to be delighted with her share 
in this work I came round by Violet Dale on my 
way here, and she is as full of hope as you are, Berta. 
This is just one of the earlier fruits of such worthy 
eflforts on the part of females, — ^the giving of occupation 
to the minds of persons like Miss Sinfield, who are 
not themselves burdened with family cares. Excellent 
lady ! I shall often fancy her trotting about amongst 
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the various homes we have picked out for our children, 
and in time becoming as fond of these little ones as 
if they really belonged to herself.' 

'And what of me ? ' asked Berta, smiling ; ' for you 
know I am going to be very energetic/ 

* Oh, as for you ! ' the other answered ; ' of course 
your plain duty is to come behind Miss Sinfield, and 
supplement her gentle rule by a more inquisitorial 
search into the shortcomings of both foster-parents 
and children. Then you understand my vocation,' 
she went on to say laughingly, ' which is to come down 
upon you occasionally as "grand inquisitor," bring 
you all before the tribunal of justice, and pronoimce 
you fit and capable for your duties or otherwise, as 
the case may ba But joking apart, I am glad James 
Daggert has at last consented to allow Mary to take 
a girL I was afiraid at one time he was going to be 
very intractable. However, I saw him last night, and 
was surprised to find he had warmed in the cause 
wonderfully ; and do you know,' she added, * I think 
our poor Millicent is the one who has turned him 
round.' 

' Indeed ! ' said the Vicar. ' In what way ? ' 

* Well, you know, since Sally Jowell has been put 
in charge of the child, we have allowed her to take 
Millicent down to see Mary very frequently; and two 
or three times, when James was at home putting his 
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garden in order, she saw him. She has always seemed 
afraid of men, and this we were told in the workhouse 
was one of her peculiarities, but Sally tells me she 
appeared to take to James at once. My brother can 
never induce her to,speak to him even, — a thing that is 
very grievous to his mind, — suid yet she wiU trot after 
James Daggert, help him to carry his seeds, and be as 
happy beside him, Sally says, as if she had known and 
loved him all her life. James, on the other hand, is 
equally attracted towards Millicent, and speaks to her 
just as he used to do to his own little girL And Sally's 
idea is, that it is his tender feeling towards her that 
has made him consent to allow Mary to take in a 
little inmate.' 

'I should like Sophia placed with the Daggerts/ 
remarked Berta. *Mary is such an honest, true 
woman, and James is also so straightforward in his 
way, that I think they would keep the child in order.' 

' The only thing,' observed Mr. Tilson, ' that I have 
felt uncomfortable about in the event of a child being 
placed imder Mary's care, was James's peculiar state 
of mind in a religious point of view; but his wife 
tells me that he is greatly softened of late, and that 
she does not feel afraid of him trying to instil any 
evil into the youthful imagination.' 

*I am glad to know this,' was the lady's answer. 
* And all this, I hope, opens the way wider for a suit- 
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able arrangement when I see how I succeed on my 
return to London. I shall write to you, Berta, and 
then things can be finally settled. But I must leave 
you now/ she added. * I have remained longer than 
I intended, thinking that SaUy and her charge would 
be here by this time. I told her to bring Millicent 
round by the vicarage, as I wanted you all to see her. 
Do you know, I think that for the last week she has 
showed more knowledge of what is going on around 
her ? Sally lets her look at pictures, and plays with 
her just like a young companion; and I really believe 
there is more intelligence in her ways than there was. 
I often go into the room beside them, and once or 
twice I^have been astonished at her screams of delight 
as she ran after the baU when Sally threw it beyond 
her. Then, again, at other times I cannot help crying 
when I watch her as she sits so quiet and vacant- 
looking ; and yet that is not the right word to use, — it 
is more abstraction than vacancy. One might imagine 
that she sees something beyond our ken, although 
paying so little heed to what is going on around 
her.' 

* Yes,' Mr. Tilson said, ' she is one of those who are 
peculiarly God's own. Who knows what her darkened 
outward mind may be permitted to see of light beyond 
our vision ? ' 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
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Sarah passed the window with her charge, and he 
immediately rose to bring them into the room. 

*Well, Sally/ he said, 'so yon have been walking 
with your little girl ? Will you speak to me, Millicent ? 
he added, holding out his hand to her. 

The child shrank back at once, and hid behind her 
nurse, or foster-mother, as we may call her ; for it must 
be remembered that Sally could claim more than a 
common interest in the child, and it was this circum- 
stance that had made Mr. Lyne think of giving her 
the entire care of his afficted little relative. 

Mrs. Jowell shook her head at Mr. Tilson, and tried 
to urge Millicent forward towards him ; but the girl 
resisted so strongly, that he said, ' Never mind, Sally ; 
do not force her against her inclination. It is best to 
allow these things to come of their own accord.' 

*She is. just the same with the Squire, sir,' spoke 
Sally apologetically, as if she feared Mr, Tilson would 
be annoyed. 'But I think she'll come round in time;' 
for the good woman was very hopeful about her charge. 

* Come here, Millicent darling,' said Lady Willacy, as 
she took the child's hand to lead her forward. 'Do 
you know this lady to-day ? ' pointing to Christina. 

The little one gazed a moment, and then said the 
word * Aunt ' quite distinctly. 

* No,' answered Sally, ' that is not your aunt, dear. 
There is your own aunt;' and she directed Millicent's 
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eyes to Lady Willacy ; for Sally was jealous over her 
charge^ and anxious to teach her more than perhaps 
she was capable of learning. 

The child's vision, attracted to her aunt, fastened 
on her ; and though for a little there was a hesitating, 
vacant expression on her countenance, she at last broke 
away from Sally's side, where she had again stationed 
herself, and giving a joyful cry, took hold of Sylvia's 
willing hand. 

. * You see, sir,' was Sally's pleased comment, * she 
knows quite well who Lady Willacy really is.' 

Mr. Tilson did not feel so sure as Sally that her 
charge's powers of recognition were really capable of 
distinguishing correctly betwixt individuals, but he 
allowed her remark to pass unquestioned ; and Lady 
Willacy preparing to leave, his attention was turned 
to her. 

* Christina,' she said, *put on your things and walk 
part of the way with me. Sally, take Millicent on 
before; Miss Tilson and I will follow. And, girls,' 
she added, after Christina had left the room, 'if your 
aunt does not return in time for tea, you may suppose 
that some influence greater than your society has 
impelled her to dine at the HalL' 

Berta gave a quick, sharp glance at the speaker, but 
her face was inscrutable, and gave back no response. 

Christina came in equipped for the walk, and Lady 
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Willacy, kissing the girls affectionately, went ofiF with 
her companion, stoutly rejecting the Vicar's offer of an 
escort. 

After walking a considerable time, only interchang- 
ing fragmentary remarks as to the beauty of the 
weather, the verdure of the bijdrding com, the luxuri- 
ance of the early grass, and many other things, Sylvia 
suddenly said : 

' I did not ask you to walk with me, my dear friend, 
for the sake of talking about these matters, but to tell 
you that I do not think you treat me as a friend.' 

' I do not understand you, Sylvia,* was the answer, 
in ready words, but yet with a sort of conscious look 
in the eyes, which Lady Willacy was not slow to 
detect and take advantage of. 

* Oh, Chriss ! ' she smilingly said, * I thought you 
always spoke the truth. You understand me perfectly. 
But to put it so plainly that you cannot doubt my 
meaning, I want to know if I am to go back to London 
without hearing from you, what I feel sure is true, 
that you are henceforward to be my sister as well as 
friend.' 

A hot flush came over Miss Tilson's face at these 
words, and she answered : 

* I could not tell you, Sylvia, what I did not know 
myself, though I will not be so foolish as to profess 
that I do not understand what you mean. But I 
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must now inform you that I am more ignorant in the 
matter than you seem to give me credit for/ 

* Then Edward is sillier than I thought him/ was his 
sister's reply. * What is the sense of a man of his age 
throwing away his time without coming to the point ? 
It is clear enough he likes you: why does he not risk 
his fate at once, and ask you if you wUl be his wife ? ' 

Sylvia glanced very slyly at Christina as she said 
this, to see how she looked; for, truth to tell, this 
was just a little venture on the good sister's part, 
to find out her friend's ideas. She had seen, ever 
since her stay at the Hall, that the Squire's thoughts 
turned to her ; but so guarded was Christina in her 
behaviour towards him, that she could not fathom her 
feelings at alL Had she been quite sure that the 
liking was mutual, she would long ere this have tried 
to push the matter forward in a gentle way ; but the 
fear that Christina might perhaps have a love for 
Herbert still remaining in her heart, prevented her 
venturing on this delicate ground. . Now, however, she 
was determined to get at a solution of the question, 
and if she found there was no old affection standing 
in the way, to tell the Squire, because she guessed, 
from some expressions that had fallen from his lips, 
that this notion rankled in his mind, and prevented 
him, she suspected, from taking the final plunge. 
Acting upon this resolve, she pursued her way warily. 
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* I really imagined/ she said, * that you were to be 
the lady of the Hall, Christina; and I congratulated 
myself on getting such a sister, and Edward on his 
choice of a wife. But it is perhaps an unpleasant 
thought to you; if so, I beg your pardon for introducing 
the subject ; ' and here the hypocritical little woman 
feigned a most demure countenance, as she once more 
glanced at her companion, who answered in a spirited 
tone: 

* I do not say it is a disagreeable idea," Sylvia ; I only 
think it is quite time enough for a woman to teU what 
her thoughts are, when the gentleman puts the ques- 
tion himself.' 

* So far, so good,' thought Lady "Willacy. Then she 
said, in a voice as soft as the coo of the wood-pigeon 
sounding in her ears, but imder which might have 
been detected a little quiver of satisfaction : 

* You are quite right, Christina. A woman is pru- 
dent in keeping her feelings sacred from every prying 
eye, until justified in revealing them to the one most 
interested.' 

3he said no more, but changed the subject at once ; 
and before they had proceeded much further, they saw 
the Squire coming to meet them, evidently pleased to 
welcome Christina, and quite determined, when he did 
address them, that she should proceed on to the HalL 
. * I hope you will not disregard my brother's wish,' 
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interposed Sylvia, ' I told them at the vicarage that 
you would probably stay with us this evening, and I 
never like to think I have spoken unadvisedly/ 
• Christina, seeing that a refusal would look un- 
gracious, consented to remain, though she had a notion 
that she had walked into a trap of her friend's setting. 
* Edward,' said Lady Willacy, putting her arm 
through his as he emerged from his dressing-room 
into the corridor an hour or so after, and she (quite 
accidentally, of course) chanced to cross his path at 
the instant, ' a fourth part of this year has run its 
course ; before the remainder of it has become a thing 
of the past, let the wish expressed last Christmas Eve 
be put by you in the way of fulfilment, by asking a 
lady we both love to share your name and honourable 
position/ And with this very plain hint she withdrew 
her hand, and hastened into the library, where she 
knew Christina was to be found. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

A NOBLE ENTEETAINMENT. 

iT was fully a month later in the season, when 
thfe hedgerows were white with the sweet- 
scented may, and every spring flower added 
its perfume to the delicious fragrance of the woody 
dells around Lynestone, that two figures were plainly 
Been sauntering in a leisurely manner along the quiet 
lane we have several times spoken of as leading to 
James Daggert's. The reader may as well be made 
aware at once, as there is no secret in the matter, that 
the gentleman was Mr. Lyne, and Christina was his 
companion. From various indications, it was apparent 
that the Squire had found himself quite equal to the 
task laid upon him by his sister, and seemed to be in a 
fair way of giving a mistress to the Hall. 

The time was early in the afternoon, and the Squire 
had been to call at the vicarage. More, he had invited 

226 
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the lady to walk with him; and as there was no 
cause against this, and every reason for such an 
arrangement, she consented to accompany him. There 
was more than one object in view when he made 
the request, but it was clear that in his mind his 
own immediate concerns had- the pre-eminence, for 
almost his first words after leaving the vicarage 
were : 

*Well, Christina, I hope you have come to some 
determination as to the date of our marriage ? ' 

* Yes;' she answered unhesitatingly ; ' I am prepared 
to meet your wishes, and to fix any time that is agree- 
able to you/ 

* You are a very sensible woman, my dear,* he re- 
plied. ' Of course I knew that long ago, otherwise I 
would never have put a certain important question to 
you. And I have been thinking, as the workmen assure 
me that all the furbishing up inside the house will 
be finished in about six weeks, that the beginning of 
September will be a suitable time. We shall have suf- 
ficient oppoi-tunity to make a lengthened tour, and be 
home to entertain our friends at Christmas; for of course 
this is a necessary feature in the programme, after all 
that has been said on the subject. Does this arrange- 
nient meet your approval ? ' 

' Quite,' she answered. * Only I hope you have fixed 
to allow Sally to bring Millicent to the vicarage during 
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our absence. I should scarcely feel happy to leave 
the dear child with only servants at the HalL' 

* You shall do whatever you consider best on this 
point,' he replied; 'but I think we might trust her 
with Sally, the child seems so fond of her; nor is it 
wonderful, for the good.woman is a slave to Millicent's 
slightest whim. And how thankful we should be,' he 
added, with a sigh, ' that we have it in our power to 
make her days on earth as joyful as her nature will 
allow ! Sometimes she appears so fragile in my eyes, 
that the idea haunts me that ere long her life will be 
perfected in heaven.' 

A short silence ensued upon these words, and then 
Mr. Lyne abruptly asked : 

' What is bringing young Willacy down here just 
now, Christina ? ' 

*I cannot tell you anything beyond what Sylvia 
says in her letter, that she thinks a few days in the 
country wiU do him good, as he has been looking 
fagged and ill of late.' 

'Too much gadding about, I daresay,' he replied 
* Oh, well ! he is a nice enough yoimg feUow, and I 
must ask the girls over to play croquet and help to 
amuse him. Sylvia said something or other about him 
going to be married. Poor wretch ! if he is in the 
same sad predicament as myself, I ought to sympathise 
with him ; ' and the Squire laughed, and looked at his 
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companion without showing any great traces of nn- 
happiness in his face. * Do you know, I think Berta 
is very much improved of late/ he went on to say, 
apparently as a sequence of foregoing thoughts. ' She 
was always a fine, spirited, noble-minded girl, but 
since her visit to Sylvia she seems to have a gentle- 
ness added to her other attractions, which is very 
captivating.* 

* I shaU become jealous, Edward,' said his betrothed, 
'if you praise a young lady so much,' at the same 
time giving him a very bright, trusting look. 

' No necessity for any absurdity on your part,' he 
answered, smiling in return. *You have me fast 
enough, though you are not a young lady, as you are 
so fond of telling me ; ' here his face assumed a very 
grave look. ' I am not a man of many words, Chris- 
tina, but I hope my actions wUl prove my unwavering 
love for you.' This was perhaps the most lover-like 
speech the Squire had ever made to her. 

As he said, he was not given to many words, but 
she felt confident that when he did spcjak, his words 
were to be relied upon, and she felt her happiness was 
secured so far as he could minister to it. 

But lovers' speeches are very tiresome to the world 
at large ; therefore it was agreeable to hear Mr. Lyne 
diverge into another channel of thought, and say: 

*I have not seen any of those little orphans yet. 
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Will you come with me and caU for Miss Sinfield, 
and ask her to take ns to the homes where they have 
been placed ? How many children have come ? ' 

* Only four as yet/ was Christina's response. ' But 
Sylvia has arranged for six more to be sent from Lane- 
borough, and I think Miss Sinfield is daily expecting 
them, for you know she is constituted commander-in- 
chief, and we are all her subordinates. That is to say, 
Sylvia thought I should be too much occupied, and 
that Berta was rather too young for the position; 
therefore she requested Miss Sinfield to do the corre- 
spondence, and see the children properly placed with 
the diflferent families. Mary Daggert has not got hers 
yet. She is to have two out of this fresh lot, as Berta 
was very anxious for a child she saw at Laneborough, 
called Sophia, to be entrusted to Mary's care, and it 
turns out that she has a younger sister, so Sylvia 
thought they had better be "boarded out" in one house.' 

* Well,' said Mr. Lyne, * suppose we put oflF our in- 
spection of these infantry until they have all arrived. 
But we can still call upon Miss Sinfield, and ask when 
her brigade will receive its complement of household 
troops.' 

And as Christina offered no objections to this pro- 
posal, they made their way to Violet Dale. - 

A tidy little damsel opened the door, and ushered 
in the Squire and his companion, — who was now well 
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known in the neighbourhood to be his intended wife, — 
and in a very short time the mistress of the establish?- 
ment made her appearance, delighted beyond measure 
to welcome her visitors, but just slightly flustered at 
a call from the Squire. 

He soon put her quite at ease, however, and she, in 
return, told him that the six children were expected 
that very afternoon. 

' Poor little things ! ' she said, * they wiU be very 
tired; but every foster-mother is prepared for them, 
and they will soon go to bed and sleep after their 
fatiguing journey/ 

'Ah, I see,' said Mr. Lyne, 'they are going to be 
under very tender supervision from you; but you must 
not pet them too much, my dear madam, nor break 
your kind heart regarding them when any of them are 
naughty and deserve punishment; because, of course, 
they will be mischievous, like other children, — all the 
more so, I daresay, that they find themselves emanci- 
pated from such strict rule as they have been ac- 
customed to, — for you know childish human nature is 
the same all the world over, and is apt to take advan- 
tage of over-indulgence.' And, as if to set his seal to 
this excellent maxim, uttered with great gravity, the 
Squire immediately added, * I am very anxious to see 
aU these children together. So next week, when you 
have got them comfortably settled down in their new 
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homes, I intend to ask you to send them up to the 
Hall, in company with any children belonging to the 
families where these new-comers are placed. There 
will be a larger gathering by and by/ he added, smil- 
ing, and looking at Christina; ' but I should just like to 
see the first appearance of the strangers, so that we 
can judge what improvement a month or two makes 
upon their present appearance, which seems to strike 
my sister as being very forlorn. Perhaps you will 
come at the same time, Miss Sinfield ? I shall ask your 
friend here and the young ladies from the vicarage to 
meet you. Suppose we fix Thursday afternoon, if that 
is convenient for you.' 

'I shall be delighted to come,' answered Miss 
Sinfield ; * and I think it is very kind of you to take 
such an interest in the children.' 

* There is no merit in any small thing I do in the 
matter,' he replied. * You know it is one of the clearly 
defined rules of our glorious religion, "to visit the 
fatherless and the widow." These little ones are 
fatherless in the broadest earthly sense, and I hope it 
will be in my power both to visit them and occasionally 
to gather them around me.' 

'Ah, Miss Christina,' said Miss Sinfield, laughing, 
with a tear in her eye, ' I rather think Mr. Lyne will 
be as apt to do a little in the spoiling way as any- 
body, imless you prevent him.' 
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' Not at all/ was his quick answer. ' I am going to 
be horribly severe, I assure ^ou; and as the first 
step towards this exercise of proper authority, we 
will say three o'clock on Thursday afternoon, if the 
weather is good. And now, good-bye.' 

Miss Sinfield followed her visitors to the door, and 
stood looking after them for a time ; then coming back 
into the house, she said aloud, though she had no 
companion, ' God bless him, and send him happiness, 
for he is as kind a man as ever lived.* 

The weather on the afternoon of Thursday proved 
to be just such as was desirable for the gathering at 
the Hall, so that about a score of children were made 
supremely happy in the prospect of going to enjoy the 
pleasures of a visit to Lynestone. 

It is wrong, perhaps, to say that aU the number 
were in an equal state of excitement; for the ten 
little ones newly imported amongst the village children 
were as yet unable to enter into the raptures of their 
young companions. Going to the HaU did not present 
to their minds any very ecstatic delight, although in 
the case of one or two there might be a sense of some- 
thing beyond the routine to which they had been 
accustomed. 

Miss Sinfield and Helena Tilson had undertaken to 
guide the children in the walk to Lynestone; and 
at half-past two the whole party were to assemble 
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at Violet Dale, and from thence form a small pro- 
cession. 

' I thought perhaps Koberta would accompany you/ 
said the elderly lady to her former pupil, as she 
welcomed her with an aflfectionate cordiality, ahnost 
like a mother's greeting. 

' So she ought to have done,' replied Helena. 

' These are her protegees, not mine. But she is to 
have the pleasure of walking with Mr. Willacy, and I 
am left to do the drudgery. Of course this is always 
the fate of younger sisters.* 

' Mr. Foster has come, then X asked Miss Sinfidd. 

'Oh yes, and Lady WiUacy too. Her visit was 
quite unlocked for ; but she is a dear, darling creature, 
and I am so glad she is here, for reaUy ours is a most 
disagreeable house at present. Christina is so mono- 
polized by her lover, and Berta*s thoughts so carried 
away by ethereal views of this new phase of woman's 
mission, that I declare there is not an available per- 
son in the establishment excepting papa, and he, as 
you know, comes down so heavily upon my flippant 
speeches, as he calls them, that I am glad to hold my 
tongue. Foster Willacy would not be so much amiss; 
but I presume his thoughts are roving after his own 
" bright peculiar star," for every now and then a sigh 
and a wandering glance attest that his mind is not 
with me.' 
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' Has he a lady love ? ' asked Miss Sinfield. 

' Oh dear, yes ! Did you not know that ? ' was the 
reply. ' Some very beautiful divinity, with wings of 
gold to bear her to his amis.* 

' How you do talk, Helena !' was the answer of her 
friend, who was exceedingly fond of her former pupil. 

'WeU, you dear old woman, I must talk to you, 
for no other person will listen to me. One says, " Oh, 
Helena, be quiet! there is Mr. Lyne coming!" and 
another, "Do hush, Helena, for five minutes! I am 
just calculating how many yards of pink print it will 
take to make two pinafores each for Sophia and her 
sister," — a very deep mental calculation, you perceive, 
requiring Berta's energies to be concentrated undis- 
turbedly upon the problem, until she evokes a solution 
by the aid of Foster Willacy, who opines that she had 
better walk to Mrs. Daggert's cottage and measure 
the children — ^under his escort, you understand ! ' 

Here Helena laughed merrily; and Miss Sinfield, 
tapping her favourite on her fair rounded cheek, said : 

'The youngsters are ready; let us go.' And they 
being duly arranged, each one of the strangers having 
a village child by its side, set off on their walk, 
followed by the two ladies. 

Their pace was necessarily slow, for some of the 
little Londoners were very young, and unable to walk 
fast; besides, the manner in which they had been 
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leared did not enable them to stand fatigue like their 
coiintiy-bred companions. 

At last, however, the Hall was reached, where they 
found Mr. Lyne, his sister, Christina^ Berta, and Mr. 
Willacy prepared to give them a welcoma 

* iN'ow,' said the master of the house, addressing the 
ladies collectively, 'suppose we let them have a 
scramble for some sweets, and then they can romp 
upon the grass imtil the housekeeper is ready to give 
them something more substantial ? ' 

' Here, children ! ' he cried, * let me see who amongst 
you can run the fastest ; ' and he threw several small 
packages as far over the soft green sward as he could. 
These were followed by a second shower, thrown by 
Mr. Willacy. 

In an instant, almost before the words were out of 
Mr. Lyne's lips, the children of the district rushed 
headlong after the white packets, of whose contents 
they had the experience of former times to go upon, 
but not one of the new-comers moved a step. 

' Girls ! ' exclaimed Lady Willacy, * why do you not 
run ? You wiU lose half the pleasure of eating your 
sweets if you do not scramble for them ! ' But even 
this did not urge them on, and they stood like little 
culprits, a&aid to move. 

'Poor children!' the lady remarked, 'I told you 
they had little of the spirit of childhood in them. 
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But this will never do. They must be made to run.' 
So saying, she took the hand of one of the girls and 
drew her towards the scene of the scramble, where 
the fun had become noisy, and changed into a regular 
game of romping and chasing one another, to gain 
from her or him a packet that had been picked up in 
sport. 

Sophia, by far the most energetic-looking of the 
stranger children, following Lady Willacy's steps, ran 
in amongst her companions ; and as if her turbulent 
spirit only wanted an outlet to show itself, was soon 
fighting vigorously with a boy for a parcel which he 
held aloft, apparently to tease her. 

' Give it me, give it me, you nasty bad boy ! ' she 
screamed. ' It's mine ! The lady said I was to get 
it!' And at the same moment she spied another packet 
lying near to her on the grass, which she immediately 
picked up and slipped into the pocket that Mrs. 
Daggert had already affixed to her frock. Then, as 
quick as thought, she sprang again at her boy-com- 
panion, and struggled to possess herself of a double 
. supply of sweets. 

The lookers-on at a distance saw sooner than Lady 
"Willacy what was passing near to her, and Mr. 
Willacy, with a laugh, said to Berta, 'Your peculiar 
friend is not slow to learn the lesson of helping her- 
self. Little monkey, see how vicious she looks ! ' 
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By this time Lady Willacy had turned round, and 
discovered what was going on ; but seeing Adam Dan- 
son give the package to Sophia^ she only said : 

* Addie, pick up these others off the grass, and take 
them to those little girls who have got none, like a 
good boy.' 

He obeyed at once, and then it was seen that there 
was one parcel short of the number that had been 
thrown down. 

'Some one must have picked up two,' said the 
lady. 

*Who has got more than their share? — You, 
Susan, or Jane, or Willie ? ' and so she questioned the 
whole village children. 

All denied the charge, and some began to turn out 
pockets to show they were speaking the truth, when 
Mr. Lyne came up to his sister, and, laying his hand 
on Sophia, said, ' You will find what you are asking 
for here, I think.' 

The child gave him a sharp, defiant look, and then 
hung down her head, but still persistently denied 
having anything more in her keeping than what she 
held in her hand. 

For a moment Lady Willacy thought he was mis- 
taken in his ideas, as she did not know the child's 
dress had a pocket ; but in a very grave yet mild tone 
her brother said : 
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* I saw you put the sweets into your pocket, Sophia. 
Give them up to me at once/ 

'No, no, I haven't got them. It isn't true,' cried 
out Sophia, shaking all over with childish passion. 

' Sophia,' said Lady Willacy, ' I see very well that 
you at least are saying what is untrue. Come here 
with me ; ' and she led her away from the rest of the 
children, not willing to make a spectacle of a poor 
little creature, who she thought might never have 
been taught to follow the path of honesty and truth. 

Lady Willacy was annoyed at this interruption to 
the afternoon's enjoyment, but neither surprised nor 
dismayed. It was just one of the discouragements 
she expected to meet with, but she rightly thought it 
ought not to pass unnoticed, though wishing to be as 
kind as possible to the oflFender, who now appeared 
downcast and frightened. 

' Hold up your head and look at me, Sophia,' she 
said, as soon as they were alone and quite beyond the 
hearing of others. * I am very sorry you should have 
been a naughty girl, and I hope you are sorry too.' 

No reply from the child. 

So the lady again spoke : ' I do not wonder that 
you were not allowed to have pockets in your dresses 
at school, if they were put to the purpose yours was 
to-day. I am not going to say a great deal to you at 
present, but I shall tell Mrs. Daggert to make you 
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take out the pocket she was so kind as to sew in for 
you, and to keep your dress without one until you 
leam to use it differently. You have been told, I 
daresay, that it is a sin against God's command to 
take what does not belong to you; and a double 
wrong to tell a lie to hide your fault. Do you know 
this ? * she added, in a gentle tone. 

StUl no reply. 

' Come, Sophia, speak ; because I wish you to go back 
to your companions, and until you answer me, I can- 
not allow you to do so. And you know, if you wiH not 
do what I tell you, I shall be obliged to send you back 
to Laneborough.' 

' Oh ! don't send me back,' cried the child, bursting 
into sobs ; ' I will be good — I wiU so, lady. Don't send 
me back ! ' and she fairly screamed at the prospect. 

'Very well,' answered Lady Willacy. *Tou shall 
not go back if you are good ; but whenever I find you 
are disobedient or unmanageable here, I shall have no 
resource but to send you away.' 

Perhaps the lady would not have made this threat on 
the present occasion, but she had seen Mary Daggert 
in the morning, and heard from her a great many 
complaints of Sophia's conduct, and she wished to do 
what she could to back up the foster-mother in her 
endeavours to correct the child's faults. She allowed 
the sobs to cease, and then spoke once more : 
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' We will join the others, Sophia, just as soon as you 
have said you are sorry for telling a lie : till then we 
must remain where we are/ 

It was still some time before the little rebel would 
speak, but at last the fear of future consequences had 
the desired effect, and she said, ' FU never tell no more 
lies, if you won't send me back' 

Of course the lady saw very well that conviction 
had littld to do with the promised amendment, but she 
knew equally well that evil is not eradicated at once 
out of any nature, but rather by a slow process it 
gi'adually gives place to good. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



AN ACCIDKNT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 




yS[ spite of this disagreeable episode, the after- 
noon sped away swiftly and pleasantly. 
The ladies had proposed amongst them- 
selves to leave the Hall at a sufficiently early hour to 
enable the children to reach their various homes in 
reasonable time for going to' bed, but to this scheme 
Mr. Lyne would not give his consent 

* Nay/ he said ; ' you have devoted enough of atten- 
tion to the youngsters. Allow them to return under 
charge of Mrs. Jowell, who shall be instructed to see 
them to the village in safety, and let me have the 
gratification of your company, fair ladies, for an hour 
or two longer.' 

And so it was arranged. Sally, leaving her own 
peculiar nursling quiet in bed, with a domestic to 
watch beside her, proceeded to gather under her wing 

242 
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the tired children, and set ojff with them, sometimes 
carrying one of the youngest, and then putting it 
down to give another a similar advantage. 

She had seen them all safely disposed of excepting 
Sophia and her sister, who were inmates of Mary 
Daggert's house, and she purposely made this her last 
call, that she might have the opportunity of talking a 
little with her sister, whom she had not seen for some 
days, and to whom she could more unreservedly tell 
her anxieties about her unhappy husband than to any 
one else ; for Sally's heart was sore on account of this 
worthless fellow, and deeply concerned for the event of 
the coming trial, which there could be little doubt woidd 
consign both Sam and PurceU to a still more strict 
imprisonment than they were at present undergoing. 

It was rather, a remarkable thing that Sally had 
never bestowed any trouble to find out how the medi- 
tated burglary had been discovered by Mr. Tilson, 
and steps taken to prevent its accomplishment. If 
SaUy had been less unhinged at the first, and after- 
wards less engaged than she became by her attendance 
upon Millicent, the chances are she would have given 
more attention to the manner of the discovery. As it 
was, the iUness that inmiediately supervened on the 
arrest of her husband, and the consequent occupation 
of her time, served to keep her thoughts from fixing 
themselves on this particular point. 
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This was matter of thankfulness to Mary, for she 
never could quite forgive herseK the part she had acted 
in the wretched man's capture ; and if SaUy had begun 
to question the matter deeply, Mary felt her own self- 
consciousness would have betrayed her complicity. 

Sally and her two remaining companions tumed 
round the comer of the road diverging from the village 
of Lynestone, and leading to her sister's residence. 
Here she saw a group of men standing engaged in 
earnest conversation. This was no unusual sigtt, 
after the labourers in the neighbourhood had returned 
from their various occupations, nor would Sally have 
thought of giving these men a second look had it been 
an hour later in the evening, at which time she knew 
such gatherings were common enough. In the present 
instance, however, she did give another glance at the 
individuals, because they were strangers to her, and to 
the village, so far as she knew ; besides, they seemed 
to be engaged in most engrossing conversation, and 
as she and the 'children came alongside of them, she 
plainly heard one person say : 

' Poor chap, I doubt he'll never work more ! But 
we'll wait till the doctor comes, and hear what he says.' 

' Eh, dear !' said another, ' it was most awful sudden; 
and to think of t'other being killed on the spot ! I 
was so dazed like, I couldn't tell at first what had 
happened when I heard the noise. Well, James was 
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a queer sort of a chap in some things, but Fm reet 
Sony for him, for all that/ 

Sally heard this much, and then she went directly 
up to the men composing the group, and asked, with 
alarm in her tone, what was the matter, for she felt 
an immediate conviction that James Daggert was the 
person spoken of. 

'Hasn't thee heard, lass?* answered the man she 
addressed. 'One of our mates has got hisself a'most 
killed with gunpowder. WeVe brought him home, 
and we're just waiting on a bit tUl the doctor has 
seed him.' 

' It isn't James Daggert ? ' she cried. 

'Yes, but it's just James,' was the answer ; ' but he's 
better off than t'other poor fellow that has gotten his- 
sel' knied deid.' 

Sally waited for no more, but hastily catching up 
in her arms the least of the two children standiug by 
her, and telling Sophia to follow quickly, she hurried 
back the way she had come, instead of going on to her 
sister's. The reason for this movement was plain, 
when she reached a cottage where she had left one of 
her little charges, and entering unceremoniously, said 
to the inmate : 

' Martha, wilt thee keep these two children for a bit ? 
James Daggert has got himself blasted, instead of the 
rock, and I'm going to Mary. But, poor creature, I 
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think shell be better without these two just now. Til 
come back for them when I've seen what's amiss.' 

Martha, a decent, elderly widow, without family 
excepting the little inmate recently adopted by her, 
at once promised to take charge of Mary's foster- 
children. 

' I can do very weel with them all night, Sally,' she 
said. *■ One can sleep with my lass, and the other with 
me. But is James very bad ? ' 

'I can't tell thee,' was the answer. ^Tve heard 
nothing but what his mates as brought him home has 
tell'd me, but I am going back to see. Likely the 
doctor will be there by that time, for somebody has 
gone for him. But I mustn't stand talking here. Mary 
will be in a bad way, without anybody to help her.' 

So she ran off, leaving Martha to put the children 
to bed, and then to moralize on the imcertainty of 
all human affairs. 

Sally very soon retraced her steps, and again passed 
the men, who were still talking on the same subject. 
From them she heard that the parson had come as 
well as the doctor, and that they themselves were 
hanging on to hear the result of the latter's examina- 
tion of the injured man. Without tarrying longer, 
Sally ran on to the cottage, where twice in so very 
short a space of time the wife and mother had seen 
her best loved carried in helpless from the effects of 
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one of those dread visitations of Providence that come 
at intervals to rouse from lethargic peace, and bring 
the stem realities of life close to the individual heart. 

Sally's thoughts were not under perfect control; 
she felt agitated and unhinged as she opened the cot- 
tage door and entered quietly, but she had sufficient 
calmness to say within her own breast : 

' The hand of the Lord is heavy upon poor Mary, 
and yet I would rather see my husband lying dead 
than think of him as he is/ 

There was no one in the kitchen, and upstairs the 
silence seemed oppressive to Sally. She scarcely 
liked to venture further, knowing that the doctor was 
about to pronounce the sentence of possible death in 
the case of the injured man. At last a noise was 
heard, a door creaked, and a groan of pain issued from 
the room above. Then steps began to sound on the 
stairs, which proved to be those of Mr. Tilson and the 
doctor. 

Sally started forward at once, saying, 'Is James 
dead, sir ? * for the stillness gave her the impression of 
the silence of death, in spite of the groan, which she 
thought might have come from Mary. 

*No, Sally,* answered the doctor, who knew her 
well, *he is not dead, but he is very seriously injured; 
and I am going to send for further medical aid. You 
can go up to Mary. I have done all I can to alleviate 
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James's sufferings at piesent^ and theie is little you 
can do^ excepting to be a comfort to your sister.' 

*And, Sally,' added Mr. Tilson, 'Mary's quietness 
under this trial is very remarkable. Do not disturb 
her by any strong display of feeling when you enter 
the room. I am not going away yet; I shall remain 
in the house until the doctor returns.' 

Sally thought of the men waiting outside to hear 
something of their comrade ; and when she told Mr. 
Tilson of their desire for information, he immediately 
said he would go out and speak to them. 'Poor 
fellows,' he remarked, 'it is a pity to keep them 
longer in suspense.' 

He went accordingly into the lane, and beckoned to 
the men to approach the house (which they at once 
did), and he made known to them the condition of 
their mate, as they called hiuL 

* Now, men,' said Mr. Tilson, ' you had better return 
home ; and in your meditations on this painful event, 
remember that any one of you might as easily have 
been the sufferer as the poor fellow lying in there. 
And in thinking this, do not forget to thank GU)d that 
He has seen fit to pass you over in this calamity, and 
has spared you to your wives and families, if yon have 
such ;' for these men were unknown to the Vicar, and 
did not come within reach of his pastoral visitations. 

As usual, the good man's words carried a weight 
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which even rough natures acknowledged, and one of 
those he addressed said, ' It's true what you say, sir. 
"We might have been in Daggert's place this night. 
I don't make no great pretence of being religious. I 
know Tm not as good as I should be ; but I must say 
it's enough to make a man think of where he's going 
after, when he sees one mate killed deid beside him, 
and another crippled, maybe, as long as he lives/ 

' Good night, sir,' then said all of them. 'And,' one 
added, ' some of us will be down to-morrow night to 
see how James is.' 

' Very well,' was the answer. ' By that time the 
doctors will better know his real state ; and,' he added, 
' good night. Go straight home, my men ; ' for there was 
an open door at the village alehouse, he knew, which 
offered a ready temptation even for those who had 
been passing through such a scene as the men before 
him. 

They, however, took the road in an opposite direction, 
and he returned to the house. 

Mary Daggert was a woman of a naturally quiet 
temperament, and also lived under the influence of a 
discipline better even than natural good gifts, — the 
subjugation of her affections to the will of the unseen 
Killer of the destinies of all the human race. 

Therefore, in the apartment where James Daggert 
lay hovering between life and death, 
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and solemn emotions stirring in the heart of Us 
wife, but no unseemly outciy nor unavailing murmurs 
against the Hand which had been laid so heavily 
upon her. 

At the time of her infant's death, we may remember, 
there was for a brief period a dumb sorrow on the 
mother's part, until roused from it by the words of the 
Vicar. But under present circumstances the case was 
different. Hope as well as fear had a place in her 
breast ; and this enabled her to watch by her husband's 
side, in sad and painful silence, it is true, but yet with 
composed and helpful attention. 

James presented a most distressing spectacle; and 
even Sally had difficulty in suppressing a cry when 
she saw the powerful frame writhing under its agonies, 
for the flesh had been lacerated by the force of the 
explosive material, and was still quivering from the 
effects of the burning heat, as yet unallayed. 

His head, chest, and arms were the injured parts. 
To them some application had been made by the 
doctor before he left the house, but this, so far, had 
not served to alleviate the man's sufferings. Groans 
were forced from that stalwart form, as the broad 
chest, Tinable to submit to the pressure of the outward 
covering, heaved with a laborious effort, that showed 
to the anxious watchers the agony under which the 
injured man respired. 
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James spoke several times, but the words were 
wandering and unconnected. Mary listened anxiously 
to hear if she could catch any clear expression of 
his mind, but all she could understand showed that 
his thoughts were fixed upon painful subjects that 
haunted him like unwelcome intruders, which he 
would fain have driven away. 

He talked of the poor fellow who had been hurried 
to death at his side, and whose body was found lying 
across his own, when they came to see if either had 
survived the shock. 

Then, again, the thought of his own child seemed 
to stir his memory, and Mary could catch words 
which led her to think he was in imagination ad- 
dressing her, whose fate had weighed so heavily upon 
his mind. 

At last there was silence in the chamber : probably 
the extreme pain had acted as it sometimes does, and 
induced sleep, or rather a sort of torpor, for he spoke 
no more for a time, and gradually respiration became 
less laboured. 

No very long interval had really elapsed since Sally 
Jowell took her place in the room, but it seemed to 
her as if the doctor would never return. And now 
that quietness reigned so completely, she began to 
consider what her &iends at the Hall would think of 
her unaccountable absence. 
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But just when these thoughts were running through 
her brain, the door opened, and the doctor reappeared. 
The patient made an uneasy movement, but did not 
otherwise appear disturbed. 

Mr. Bichards went close up to his side, and watch^ 
him steadily for a short time ; then beckoning Maiy 
out of the apartment, took her down-stairs, and said : 

*I will bring another medical man to see James 
to-morrow, when I hope to be able to give you some 
comfort as to his state. In the meantime, he seems 
more tranquil than I expected to see him. Nothing 
more can be done for him to-night. And my advice to 
you is to go to bed for an hour or two, and let Sally 
watch beside James, that you may be refreshed for 
further duty. For I must tell you that, however 
favourable our report may be, there will still be much 
required at your hands.' 

During the time he was speaking thus to Mary, 
Mr. Tilson went quietly up into the bed-chamber, and 
relieved Sally's mind by telling her that the families 
at the Hall and vicarage both knew of the accident, 
from a messenger Mr. Bichards had despatched to give 
them the information, and that her absence was per- 
fectly understood. 

' Sally,' he added, taking her outside the door into 
the passage, for fear of disturbing the sleeper, 'Mr. 
Bichards does not think James's life is in much danger, 
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but he is sadly afraid that his eyesight is entirely 
destroyed. You can perhaps bring this idea before 
Mary's mind, so that she may be in some measure 
prepared for hearing this from the doctors when they 
have examined his face more minutely to-morrow.' 

He then bade her good night, and stepped down to 
say a word of comfort to the wife before he left the 
house. 

Mary took the advice of Mr. Eichards, and laid her- 
self down in the children's bed, leaving Sally to watch 
alone. 

Things remained much in the same state for a con- 
siderable time ; but about midnight James awoke from 
sleep, and after groping about with one hand for a 
moment, when the movement of his arm seemed to 
give him great pain, he said in a natural manner, 
' Mary, art thou there, lass ? ' 

Sally at once spoke, and told him where his wife 
was, adding, ' I will bring her to thee, lad.' 

But before she could put her design into execution, 
Mary was beside her husband. The sound of voices 
had reached her in the adjoining room, and she at once 
hastened to the scene, where, with devout thankfulness 
of heart, she found the mind of James reinstated, 
though his body was so cruelly disfigured. 

The doctor's words proved true. Death for the time 
was vanquished, and retreated before the vigour of re- 
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turning health; bnt many a weaiy week elapsed 
before James rose fiom his bed, and was goided down 
stairs by his loving nnrse. And when that day did at 
last come, he knew that never again in his eyes would 
the son shine, or the earth put on her beautiful attiie. 
True, the sun would give him warmth, as it had ever 
done, and round him on every side flowers would 
bloom, trees bud, and leaves decay; but, alas ! to him 
the glorious physical light of the universe was only 
darkness, for he was blind. 

' Oh, djok, djok, dazk! — amid the Uaxe of noon 
IrreooYerablj djok, — total edipee ! 
Withoat an hope of daj.' 
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FAIR PROMISES. 




J HE two children who were left with old 
Martha very soon returned to their foster- 
mother's care, and many a time during 
James's illness had Mary wished that they were back 
to the home from whence they had come. 

This desire arose not so much from any additional 
work they caused her, — as she was an active house- 
wife, and two children were no such great obstacles in 
her way, — * but,' as she herseH expressed it, ' Sophia 
was enough to break any woman's heart, with her 
habits of lying and pilfering,' which the check she had 
received from lady Willacy had not served to remove. 
Indeed, the chances are, that if Mary had been 
allowed to take her own way unopposed, the children 
would long before the point at which our story has 
arrived, have been thrown on the hands of the ladies, 
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to do with them as they liked. But here her husband 
had interfered, much to his wife's astonishment, and 
begged of her to give Sophia a further trial 

* For you knaw, Mary,* he would say, ' she hasn't 
had long time to mend yet ; and if we're all to be cast 
out in this way, I'm feared there'll be some that I 
knaw that'll stand a bad chance.' 

So the youngsters remained ; and now, when James 
was once more an inmate of the kitchen, Mary noticed 
that he took a good deal of notice of the incorrigible 
Sophia, and that by degrees she drew near to him, and 
even oflfered to take his hand to guide him to the Uttle 
garden in front of the house, where he could breathe 
the fresh air, and inhale the perfume of roses and 
honeysuckle, as he sat upon a garden chair that Mr. 
Lyne had sent him from the HalL 

At first Mary had many misgivings when she saw 
this mischievous girl conducting the blind man, for 
she thought poor Sophia bad enough for anything; 
but she was at length obliged to acknowledge, that 
whatever the child's faults might be, want of care 
for James was not one of them, so that she could 
not but admit there might be good even in the worst 
dispositions. 

She made this remark to Mr. Tilson, who was in 
the house talking to her husband, for he rarely allowed 
a day to pass without calling to see how James was 
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bearing his aflliction, and to give a word of encourage- 
ment to the poor fellow, whose days, outwardly at 
least, were now so dark and cheerless. 

* It is possible,' was his answer, * that there may be 

much good in the girl's character, if it could be reached. 

I think we ought never to despair of amendment in 

any one. It is true that efvil seems in hundreds of 

cases to outweigh the good ; but the better life is so 

precious a thing in the eyes of Him who implanted it, 

that I can scarcely imagine He will refuse to second 

the efforts of any one who seeks to foster its growth. 

So, Mary,' he continued, ' great issues may spring from 

your endeavours in behalf of this child. Csist her 

forth now, and you run the risk of destroying the 

small germ, whose roots are only beginning to grope 

for something to feed upon ; but offer to these minute 

fibres the rich soil of sympathy and love, and I 

can almost venture to assert that a blessing will 

be upon your work, if you at the same time seek 

the "influence that cometh from above." But I have 

something else to say to you. Of course, you know 

that the great event is to come off the week after 

next ? ' 

' Yes, sir ; I heard the wedding is to be on Tuesday 
week.' 

' It is, and the ladies are organizing a grand gather- 
ing of the school children. After the newly married 
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couple leave the vicarage, we are all going over to the 
Hall, and there Mr. Lyne wishes the children to be 
entertained. Then he intends giving each girl a new 
frock, and I was not to forget to tell you to send 
Sophia and Anna to Violet Dale, if you cannot go with 
them yourself. Sally is to be there with the sewing 
machine, and I do not know how many dresses are to 
be made. At least, all the little " boarded -out" 
children are to be looked after by Miss Sinfield and 
others. And, Mary, there is also going to be a party 
for the grown-up people in the village and neighbour- 
hood. Now do you think you can contrive to come ? 
James, how is this to be managed, my good man? 
Can you accompany your wife, if a conveyance was 
sent for you ? — ^because we must have her, and I am 
afraid she will never be persuaded to leave you. I 
see her shaking her head already.* 

The Vicar had scarcely spoken these jerords, when 
the door opened and the two girls came in from schooL 
After Mr. Tilson had noticed them, and asked a few 
questions, he turned again to James, who answered 
his last remark by saying, 

* I can't go myself, sir. I don't feel up to merry- 
making yet ; but Mary has no need to stop at home 
for me. She can put me to bed like a bad boy before 
she goes out, and nobody will disturb me till she 
comes back again.' 
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*No, James/ said Mary, ' I wouldn't be easy in my 
mind. I couldn't enjoy myself if I thought you was 
lying, maybe wanting something, and me not there 
to get it for thee ; so I'U just stop at home, and the 
children will bring me word about everything/ Here 
their foster-mother turned round and told the girls 
that they were to go to the Hall on the day of the 
Squire's wedding, if they behaved themselves weU in 
the interval. 

* Please, mother/ said Sophia, coming forward to 
Mary with a subdued look in her face, 'will you 
let me stay with father, and then you can go to 
the Hall ? I will take very good care of him, and he 
needn't go to bed till you come home. And,' she added 
in a hesitating tone, as if afraid to make such an auda- 
cious proposal, * I can read him a chapter like you do.' 

' That's a kind, obliging little girl/ said the Vicar, 
drawing her towards him, and glancing at Mrs. Daggert. 
* You are the very person to take care of father ; you 
can run and get him what he wants, and go out into 
the garden with him, for Mrs. Daggert tells me you are 
becoming quite helpful in this way, and can lead him 
about nicely.' And Mr. Tilson stroked her hair, to 
express his satisfaction at her proposal Mary, how- 
ever, was not so clear on the point as the Vicar, and 
shook her head, as much as to show her fears of 
Sophia's conduct. 
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But James settled the matter at once by saying, 

' Yes, little lass ! thee shall stay with me, and Mary 
maun go to the party. Why, Fm tired of her, and 
thee and me will have a reet fine night without 
her/ 

The child looked greatly delighted ; and though Mr. 
Tilson did not for a moment suppose that Mary's 
complaints were groundless, he did imagine that in 
time Sophia's moral perceptions might be quickened 
to distinguish practically between right and wrong. 

That very same evening, Mrs. Daggert, having occa- 
sion to go out for a short time, left Sophia with James, 
as a sort of test as to her prudence and ability to take 
care of him, if she made up her mind to go to the 
Hall on the day of the wedding; as seemed likely to 
be the case after the determined manner in which her 
husband had spoken to the Vicar. 

Almost as soon as the two were left alone (for 
Anna had gone out to play with some of the neigh- 
bouring children), James said, 

* Come here, Sophy ; I want to have a bit of a talk 
with thee,' The girl came near to her foster-parent, 
and took hold of the hand he extended to her. * What 
makes thee so naughty sometimes ? Thou canst be a 
very good little lass, and I don't like to sit here and 
isten to Mary (he could not yet bring himself to say 
mother) nagging at thee. Come! teU us, whatever 
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puts it into thy head to tell lies, and leave the 
marks of thy fingers whenever thou canst get a 
chance ? ' 

There was no answer to this, and James conld not 
see the expression of the child's fade ; but he did feel 
the nervous working of her little fingers within the 
grasp of his big muscular hand, and from this he 
argued that, though silent, she was not stolid. 

' Speak up ! ' he said ; ' I'll not be angry at thee. Tell 
me, dost thou never think that it is a terrible mean 
thing to let thy hands pick and steal, or to try to hide 
it by stories after thou hast done it V James did not 
speak of any higher restraining motive, because he 
felt his own footing on this ground as yet insecure, 
although perhaps his mind was opening to the idea 
that there was something greater than mere morality 
required to make a man's actions right in the sight of 
God. 

He paused a little after making his last speech, as 
if to give Sophia an opportunity of speaking ; and at 
last he heard her say, 

' Parson said I was a child of the devil ; and I cannot 
be good, you know, if I am that/ 

' Parson never told you that,' answered James rather 
roughly. * You're telling stories again; Mr. Tilson 
never told that to nobody, I know.* 

* It was not this parson,' she replied in a frightened 
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tone, 'it was the other. He said I would never 
come to anj good, for he saw I was a child of the 
deviL' 

' Come, mj little lass/ James answered, drawing her 
closer to him. ' Xo doubt he was leet in one way, for 
I know that same old serpent has over much to do 
with ns alL But onr parson says — and I believe him 
too, though I wasn't always so ready to do it — ^ihAt 
Grod is stronger than him, and that He doesn't mean 
any of ns to be lost, if we will only take the reet road. 
Now yon keep in this road, and m try to do the same; 
for I don't think as there's much good to be gotten in 
the other/ 

All this time Sophia stood looking at the speaker, 
scarcely understanding his words, it is true, and yet 
with a feeling in her mind that she would like to go 
with James, although she by no means saw the path 
very clear before her. Again he spoke : 

'Thou saidst thou could read a chapter to me; art 
thou sure thee can ? ' 

'Yes/ she answered, with her eyes brightening at 
the prospect of being promoted to such a post as 
reader to James. * Fve got the medal, and the master 
said I was the best reader in the class/ 

*Weel! wed!' was the reply, 'that's reet I'm 
glad to hear it ; so get the big book that Mary reads 
out of, and well hearken how you get on/ 
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The child brought the Bible and laid it on the table; 
and then James said: 

' There's a chapter I wad like thee to read, but I 
don't rightly knaw which one it is. It's in Eevela- 
tion; that's the last book in the Testament, thou 
knawest/ 

' Yes, father,' she answered, * I know. You tell me 
what it is about, and I'll find it.' And she began to 
turn over the leaves with no little importance in her 
manner, as any one with eyesight migjit have seen. 

'Weel,it's that one where it tells about them all 
standing dressed in white. But never mind looking 
for it, ony of them will do ; they're aU very good, I do 
believe.' 

However, Sophia was determined to show her 
ability ; so, after diligently plodding over the heading 
of each chapter, given at some length in the large old 
Bible, she came at last to the one James wished for, and 
read it aloud with very tolerable accuracy — much more 
so than he had anticipated ; but the truth is, she was a 
very quick child, and only wanted good tuition to bring 
her rapidly forward. This feat being accomplished, 
and her gratification made complete by the praises 
bestowed upon her, Sophia took the book back to the 
spot from whence she had brought it, — for nothing 
must be left out of its place in Mary Daggert's house» 
— and then returning to the side of James, remarked : 
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' I can sing you a hymn, if you like, father/ 

'Ay! do then, lass. Mary will be hoame soon; sing 
it before she comes. Sing out, now, and let me hear 
the words reet. Hymns is veiy pretty; I used to like 
them best of onything when I went to church.' 

'Will you never go to church any more?' she 
asked. 

'I don't knaw, lass, I don't knaw,' he answered 
hastily. 'Maybe I wasn't thankful enough for the 
chance of going when I had it, and Grod has taken it 
away from me. Sut I think now, when I'm sitting 
here all dark without, that if ever I do get about again, 
m go to a place where I can hear something that will 
give me light within. But Vicar says all places are 
alike to God, and He can as easy bring good to me in 
this chair as if I was in the church. I'm stopping 
thee with talking, though. Sing away, lass.' 

Sophia b^an the hynm which she had been learning 
at the Sunday school; and just as she was in the 
middle of it, Mary opened the door, bringing Anna in 
with her. James, of course, could not see her, but he 
guessed it was his wife, and held up his hand to 
intimate that she should remain silent till the sacred 
song was concluded. She obeyed his sign; and when 
the child's singing came to an end, James sighed, and 
said: 
' Ay ! I begin to think I might say them words 
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as well as thee. Sing them again, lass. Mary, sit 
down and listen, for it's a nice hymn.' 

The child, not at all understanding James's deeper 
feelings, but delighted to find her song appreciated, 
began to sing again, with even more expression than 
at first, the words which follow : 



Gentle Saviour ! I would love Thee, 
But my heart is cold within : 

Only Thou Thyself canst move me ; 
House me, warm me, save from sin. 

Holy Saviour ! I would pHuse Thee, 

But my feeble accents die ; 
Only Thou Thyself canst Kuse me. 

Tune my song to reach the sky. 

Gracious Saviour ! I would serve Thee, 
But indwelling sins prevail ; 

Only Thou canst safe preserve me, 
When the evU powers assaiL 

2dighty Saviour ! I would choose Thee, 
As my friend, my hope, my all ; 

Thou Thyself alone canst loose me, 
Set me free from Satan's thralL 



And Mary, though her heart was ofttimes bitter against 
the waif before her, could not help thanking Gk)d in 
her innermost thoughts that the girl had been the means 
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of giving gratification of the right kind to the blind 
man ; and she made a vow never again to be so hard 
upon the child, but to bear on with her, as she felt she 
would have done if the little creature had been in very 
truth her own child. 
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THE MAKRUGE DAY. 




^HIS story has brought under review so many 
disagreeable and painful incidents, that 
there seems a necessity for something of a 
pleasanter nature being presented to the reader. And 
to nothing, in general, does more interest attach than 
to a wedding, especially where the parties concerned 
are of a class able by wealth to throw a certain im- 
pressive air of ceremony around the arrangements. 

Mr. Lyne was to receive Christina Tilson as his wife 
in the old church of Lynestone, which, if it had not 
been the scene of every bridal celebration in the 
family, had for generations witnessed within its walls 
the baptismal rite administered to every Lyne, as well 
as heard the solemn words of the burial service pro- 
nounced over their remains, as one squire after another 

267 
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was placed beside his Idndied in ihe vault adjoining 
ihe massive stractoie of the sacred pila 

The moimng of tihe 6th of September was gloomy, 
and the sky overcast with lowering clouds, already 
giving piemonitoiy symptoms of a wet day, in the 
drizzling rain fedling very soMy, when the yonng 
ladies at the vicarage rose to look out and study the 
weather prospects. We should rather say young lady, 
for Helena was in no such haste to shake off slumber, 
and it was only Boberta who evinced any great anxiety 
as to the state of the elements. 

' Oh dear ! ' she called out, as soon as she had raised 
the blind, and saw the gloomy appearance presented 
outside. 'Helena, it is raining! How provoking that it 
should be wet on this of all days in the year, and after 
so much fine weather too ! Helena ! do you hear what * 
I say ?' For not a word of compassionate sympathy 
came firom the figure still in bed. 

' Hear ! ' said her sister in a very sleepy, pettish tone ; 
* yes, I hear. Who cares if it rains ? Let it pour a 
torrent I shall make myself quite comfortable under 
any circumstances.' And the young lady turned and 
drew the clothes round her, without even giving her- 
self the trouble of looking up to see the aspect of the 
sky. 

' You are exceedingly disagreeable,' replied her sister, 
' and I think you might be a little more pleasant on 
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Christina's wedding day. Besides, it is quite time we 
were both out of bed ; so do not go to sleep again, but 
spring up at once/ 

' What do I care for wedding days ? ' was the answer 
to this appeal. * You may all go and get married in a 
heap for me, I am sure.' But, at the same time, the 
speaker did rouse herself, and prepared to follow 
Berta's advice. ' It is all very well for Chiistina ; she 
has her charming old lover awaiting her, and I daresay 
you have no objections to have a nice groomsman at- 
tached to your side. But here am I, a grown-up young 
lady, not allowed to act as a bridesmaid, and with not 
even a tolerable individual provided to lead me into 
church.' 

Berta broke into a hearty laugh at this outburst, and 
immediately said : 

'You are wrong there, my dear; Mr. Green is ap- 
propriated to you. And I am sure a nicer, milder little 
man no lady could desire for her cavalier. He will 
smile, sigh, and look so amiable, and say; "Ah, Miss 
Helena! your dress is charming; you might almost be 
mistaken for the bride yourself. No I there I am 
wrong ; no one could mistake your exquisitely youthful 
countenance for your aunt's more venerable charms. 
He wiU be a fortunate man who " ' 

* Stop, Berta ! ' cried out Helena, ' or you will get a 
reminder that I am armed with this shoe,' at the same 
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time holding aloft a pretty Md slipper^ as if about to 
throw it at her sister, but yet unable to help joining 
in Berta's laughter. Then she added, ' I could have 
forgiven everything, even the slight put upon my ser- 
vices as a bridesmaid, if I had not been doomed to the 
close companionship of that horrid little wretch.' 

' You are most ungrateful, Helena, to speak in this 
way of a gentleman who teUs everybody that Miss 
Helena Tilson is the most charming young lady he 
knows ; that she far surpasses her elder sister, though he 
has no wish to speak disparagingly of Miss Boberta ; 
and that if Providence had blessed him with means, 
he would certaiDly have laid them at her feet. Is not 
all this true ? ' said Eoberta, looking over her sister's 
shoulder as she stood before the glass, and playfolly 
pulling her ear. 

The only answer she got was a smart blow from a 
hair-brush which the younger held in her hand, and a 
look expressive of immistakeable disgust. 

Eoberta had mimicked the little Mr. Green to the 
life, and Helena could not help laughing. So, though 
she had begun by pretending extreme annoyance at 
the arrangements made for the wedding by express 
desire of the bride, she ended by being, like Mark 
Tapley, joUy under adverse circumstances. 

The truth is, Christina had set her face against 
everything of an extravagant nature iq the bridal 
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arrangements, and had rather hurt Helena's amour 
'propre,\yj deciding to have only one bridesmaid, in the 
person of her eldest niece. 

She said — and we think with some discretion — ^that 
one clergyman, and one attendant nymph, were quite 
sufficient to bind an elderly gentleman and a middle- 
aged lady together for life. Had she been a bride in 
all the plenitude of her youthful charms, she would 
perhaps not have objected to form the centre figure 
of a tableau made up of diaphonous attire, streaming 
ribbons, and bouquets of flowers. 

But, under the circumstances, a more staid appear- 
ance seemed to be preferable ; and as the Squire was 
so far all complaisance to his bride's wishes, the whole 
plan of the ceremony had been arranged according to 
her desire. 

But we left the girls dressing, and must return to 
see Eoberta again looking out at the window, this time 
with a more hopeful gaze, for she exclaimed : 

* I do believe it is going to clear!' And, sure enough, 
a light that seemed very like a stray sunbeam, trying 
to make way for itself through the clouds as yet over- 
hanging the atmosphere, gleamed across her face, and 
chased the darkness from her brow. Of course the 
hour was still early ; and as our young friends were 
not yet about to attire themselves in gorgeous array, 
but in the simple morning dress they usually wore, 
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we need sot enter into any description of their 
toaet 

Suddenly, however, Beita drew back her head firom 
the window, Helena declaring there was a Unsh on 
her cheek ; bnt this allfffltion she stontly denied. 

' What is the exciting canae V cried out this irre- 
pressible yonng woman, as she darted forward to look 
out 

* Oh,' she said, with a most proToking glance, and 
a month as nearly as possible the shape of the letter 
forming her exclamation, 'some people like early 
rising in the conntiy, it appeals. How are yon, Mr. 
Willacy ?' she cried, throwing open the window, and 
pntting ont her head, now fully fortified with tower and 
battlement, whilst a pennon of bine ribbon fluttered 
from the crowning points 

'Ah, Miss Helena,' he answered, ' I am glad to see 
y onr blithe face ; for I assore yon, the good people at 
the Hall were anything bnt congenial spirits last night 
They performed the obsequies of the Squire's bachelor- 
hood with becoming gravity, and I escaped in time 
this morning from the solemn scene, hoping you would 
take pity upon me, and ask me to breakfiaat' 

All this time Serta kept in the background, a good 
deal annoyed to feel her cheeks burning, and a very 
unusual flutter in the r^on of her heart. These 
things, of course, could not possibly have any ooni^c- 
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tion with the gentleman, to whom Helena was talking 
with all the ease of perfect indiJBference. She must 
have been nervous at the thought of seeing her aunt 
about to take the final leap into the gulf of matrimony, 
from which there is no return; or possibly she was 
thinking of the responsibilities now to be thrown 
entirely on her shoulders, and which Christina or Miss 
Sinfield had shared with her up till this time. Cer- 
tainly she was fluttered about something, and very 
angry indeed when Helena, who did not at all enter 
into her sensations, called out, 

' Come here, Berta ! Mr. Willacy wants an invitation 
to breakfast ; but as I am not the mistress of the house, 
I cannot venture to extend papa's hospitality to him.' 

Berta gave her sister a very reproving look ; but find- 
ing it was too late to conceal her presence any longer, 
came forward to the window and saluted the young 
stranger. 

' Berta and you may have a window scene, if you 
like,' said Helena; 'but I am coming down to you, 
Mr. Willacy. I always prefer to have my friends in 
juxtaposition, rather then to enact Eomeo and Juliet' 
And the merry girl rushed fix)m the room, sped down 
stairs, and Nwas out beside the visitor before Berta had 
gathered her wits to address a word to him. 

'See!' she continued in the same bantering tone 
pointing to her sister. ' But soft ! what light through 
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yonder window breaks? It is the east, and Berta is 
the sun.' 

With one quick look at the face above, Mr. Willacy 
turned round, and laughing heartily as he caught hold 
of the hand of the girl beside him, said, 

* Helena, your declamation is sublime. The moon- 
struck Bomeo himself could not have thrown more 
heart into the words.' 

' I spoke for you, most gentle Romeo ; and could I 
fail to give such utterance as would beseem thee to 
permit thy lips to compass in presence of the sun ? ' 

In saying these words, Helena put on an air that 
would have done no discredit to even a professed 
votary of histrionic art ; and her companion gave her 
a full share of admiration as he gazed at her easy, 
natural, graceful demeanour, and listened to the correct 
intonation of her flexible voice. 

But more serious matters came to break in upon this 
interview. Breakfast was ready ; but before the meal 
was partaken of, the household, as usual, were gathered 
together around the family altar, where in an especial 
manner, with solemnity and affection, Mr. Tilson pre- 
sented an appeal in behalf of the one member of their 
yet unbroken circle who was this day to go from 
amongst them, most probably for ever. 

Christina herself was not present, feeling she was 
better in the solitude of her own chamber : for, in her 
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mind, the step she was about to take was no light 
matter ; and the jokes of the younger ones, though she 
acknowledged them to be reasonable enough at their 
age, jarred somewhat on her more sober reflections. 

The breakfast meal was not, after all, a very lively 
one. Mr. Tilson was quiet ; Miss Sinfield (there for the 
occasion) and Berta followed suit. Helena could not 
venture, in her father's presence, to say exactly what 
she would otherwise have done. 

But perhaps, of all the party, Mr. Willacy was the 
most abstracted. Why this should have been the case 
it is not easy to explain at present. We can only 
vaguely imagine that perhaps his thoughts were anti- 
cipating a time when some dearly loved one should 
stand beside him at the altar; but whether this one. 
took the form of the beautiful Euphrosyne, we dare 
not now assert. 

At last he took his leave, and hurried ofif to the 
Hall to dress, being the individual selected by Mr. 
Lyne to enact the part of groomsman at the impending 
celebration of the marriage ceremony. 

Lady Willacy had been rather surprised at her 
brother's choice in this matter. There were one or 
two old friends of the bridegroom, amongst whom, she 
thought, he might have found a supporter on the 
occasion. But when she mentioned this to him, he 
said, 
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'No, no, Sjlvia; I am not goii^ to hare an old 
fogey standing by me — one such is qnite enough in 
the gronp ; besides, it wonld be a shame to pair off 
Bobeita with a man sufficiently old to be her grand- 
father. I am Sony Foster is not move eligible, in the 
right sense ; but at any rate, we must throw a little 
youth into the affidr, and I do not know any other 
young man to whom I oonld have implied.' 

Lynestone church was naturally a point of attraction 
on this occasion, and before the hour fixed for the 
marriage the weather had fortunately changed for the 
better; so that, if the old adage is at all to be 
depended on, Christina Tilson had eveiy chance of 
happiness, for the sun shone out as bright as the most 
superstitious old woman in the parish could hare 
desired. 

We have no intention of describing a ceremony 
which, in the southern portion of these realms, knows 
no variation from the authorized canon of the Chuicii 

But, as some author says no story is complete or 
interesting without a description of female attire, there 
cannot be a better time than the present to say a little 
on this momentous topic. 

The bride, then, as the most prominent figure in the 
picture, must come firat under review. But here we 
are a&aid we shall be compelled to startle our readers , 
of a strictly orthodox turn of mind, by acknowledging i 

i 
i 
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that Christina had in a great measure discarded the 
white emblems of purity in her attire, and assumed 
a garb more suited to her ideas of the fitness of 
things. 

Her dress was of the richest, softest, glossiest satin, 
of a pale grey colour ; but, horror of horrors ! made 
without frill or flounce, pannier or polonaise, or, in 
fact, anything that could redeem it from utter and 
hideous plainness. It is true that it swept the ground, 
and fell in rich graceful folds around her ; still the one 
terrible fact remained, to be commented upon by every 
female present in the church. The skirt was plain ; 
not even a flounce of lace presented itself as a feature 
of curious speculation in the eyes of those who can 
tell at a glance whether the article is genuine or 
only a cunning imitation. 

To compensate, however, in some small degree for 
the want of such material on the dress, the bride wore 
a white shawl of the costliest Brussels manufacture, 
which in the case of a younger lady might probably 
have served as a veil to cover the entire person ; and 
this was fastened at the throat with a diamond brooch 
of inestimable value. Inestimable not so much, how- 
ever, from its intrinsic worth, great as this was, but 
fix)m the fact that for generations the wife of the 
reigning Squire had been put in possession of it at 
her marriage, as forming part of the set of diamond 
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ornaments pertaimng as heir -looms to the Lyne 
family. 

The bonnet which the bride wore was a structure 
of white lace; but instead of the customary orange 
flower or jasmine, a spray of pink heath formed the 
sole floral adornment. It was a becoming, artistic 
little afiair; and the gazers could scarcely beUeve 
that the face which it surmounted (we cannot say 
enshrouded) could no longer come under the tenn 
youthfuL 

Christina had even gone so far as to discard white 
gloves on this occasion, and wore a pair of the palest 
pink, embroidered up the back with a running pat- 
tern of gold tracery, — very pretty to look at, and 
fitting exceedingly well to the nicely - shaped but 
plump hand of the wearer. 

Berta stood beside her aunt, dressed in some gos- 
samer material of maize colour. And here the 
• company had ample compensation made to them 
for the unfashionable plainness of the bride's attire. 
For imagination only can conceive the puffings and 
ruchings which, alas, we find ourselves perfectly un- 
able to describe. 

The jauntiest creation of the milliner's skill rested 
on the top of her luxuriant hair, leaving the unini- 
tiated in doubt whether it was intended to represent a 
hat or a bonnet, or by what possible stretch of fancy 
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it could be called a covering for the head. Helena, 
similarly attired, stood at a little distance behind the 
principal group ; so we need not say more about her, 
than that in the eyes of her companion, Mr. Green, 
she was a rose whom he would fain have hidden 
within the shelter of his own verdant shade. 

Lady Willacy rustled in rich blue silk of a lovely 
pale hue, that suited her fair complexion admir- 
ably, and made her a most attractive figure in the 
group. 

And Miss Sinfield showed to advantage in a hand- 
some brown dress, a present from the bridegroom, and 
a black lace bonnet, in the front of which nestled a 
bunch of forget-me-nots. 

As to the gentlemen, we cannot pretend to enter 
into any description of their garb. Only the Squire 
looked stififer and more uncompromising than usual, his 
appearance giving one the idea of his being intensely 
uncomfortable, and somewhat resentful imder the con- 
centrated gaze of apparently every pair of eyes in the 
parish, excepting perhaps those of poor James Daggert 
and one or two bedridden octogenarians. 

At last, — oh, joyful moment ! — he was enabled to 
offer his arm to his wife, and hastily led the van of 
the procession as it left the sacred edifice. 

' Thank goodness, that is over !' he exclaimed, as he 
threw himself into the carriage which was to convey 
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the newly wedded pair to the vicarage; and there for 
the present they must be left. 

The day's proceedings were now, as it were, only 
beginning; for there was first the wedding breakfast 
at the vicarage, then the departure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyne. And after they had left by rail, the whole 
party adjourned to the HaU, for the especial pur- 
pose of seeing the children ; and afterwards the older 
portion of the community feasted at the Squire's 
expense. 

One very interesting feature in the scene was the 
grouping in the park of the school children, amounting 
to a large number. Each girl was dressed in the 
pretty light printed frock given to her for the occasion, 
and animated bright faces were seen on every side, as 
they stood ready to be inspected by the gentry before 
breaking up into separate detachments. 

Lady Willacy went forward and spoke to those in 
the foremost rank, nodding pleasantly to others behind, 
not so easy to reach. 

Her eyes roved over the mass to pick out her own 
peculiar* charges, and very soon she distinguished each 
girl, although the difference in appearance from the 
country children that they had at first exhibited was 
not nearly so apparent as when she had seen them 
some weeks before. 

Addressing herself to Miss Sinfield and Berta, she 
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remarked, ' Tour young brood begin to do you credit 
in outward looks ; I hope other things are as satisfac- 
tory V For Sylvia had only come the day before, and 
had found no leisure to make inquiries on this point. 

' I think they are all doing tolerably well,' was Miss 
Sinfield's answer. *Mary Daggert still complains of 
Sophia at times, but she has less to find fault with 
than was the case at first.' And she went on to tell 
her companion, who had now drawn back from the 
group of youngsters, some of the more hopeful signs in 
the girl which we have already mentioned in these 
pages. 

* I am glad to hear this,' was the reply, ' and I shall 
have plenty of time to look into the working of the 
system here, for my brother has asked us to remain at 
the Hall for a month or so; which invitation Sir 
Benjamin and I intend to avail ourselves of, for the 
sake of giving him the opportunity of a little shooting. 
I think, my dear friends,' she continued, *that we 
might extend our field of operations beyond this 
village, and find a few more homes in some of the 
outlying hamlets.' 

* But we ladies could not manage to look after them, 
if so far away from us,' observed Miss Sinfield ; * we 
find it quite enough to superintend those here; and 
then, you know, Mrs. Lyne is off the list of lady 
visitors.' 
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'Not at all/ said Sylvia ; * she will just be as ready 
as ever to fall into her place again when she returns; 
indeed, to take a more decided position. And I shall 
be here almost until that time. Of course I cannot 
expect you to be running over the country at all 
seasons; but we can surely find some ladies living 
nearer the spot where we look for homes, who will 
gladly help us in this good work. However, I need 
not frighten you with my schemes to-day; let us join 
the others, and enjoy time as it flies/ 

The afternoon sped fast away, and the hour arrived 
when the elder guests were to be regaled, on this occa- 
sion out of doors. 

Such was the arrangement if the weather proved 
propitious ; in any other case, the servants' hall was 
to be appropriated to the strangers. 

It had also been settled that, if the day was bright, 
the children should be allowed to play in the park for 
an hour or two beyond the time of the parents coming 
on the scene. So that all the youngsters were still in 
full cry, when Lady Willacy observed Sophia detach 
herself from the group with whom she was playing, 
and speed quickly away. 

* Where is that child going ? ' she asked. 

' To take Mary Daggertfs place beside James, and 
allow her to come to the party,' was the Vicar's answer 
to this question, he having joined Lady Willacy. 
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' I am very much gratified to hear Sophia knows 
her duty so well/ she said, * and to see she does not 
require any one to remind her of it. I wish I had 
spoken to her before she went away ; but I shall take 
care to go and give her a word of commendation. 
Look how she runs ! It does my heart good to watch 
her flying across the park with such spirit, and giving 
evidence of healthful vigour.' 

Just at this moment she felt her hand taken, and a 
childish voice say, * Pretty lady ! ' She turned quickly 
round, and saw the little MUlicent, looking, as the old 
nurse had said, as fair as any lily, and so pretty in 
the white frock and blue ribbons in which Sally had 
arrayed her ; but at the same time with a wistful ex- 
pression in her large eyes, that went to her aunt's 
heart. Millicent always called Lady Willacy by the 
term * Pretty lady.' Nothing that SaUy said could 
induce her to change the appellation, so she had given 
up her efforts in despair. 

' Come, my pet,' said Sylvia, ' and see the little girls 
playing. Would Millicent like to go and speak to 
them ? ' 

*No; Baby Sarah stay here with pretty lady.' 
This was another point on which she could not be 
moved. She never forgot her workhouse name, and 
always used it when spejJdng of herself. 

There was no intellectual change in the little 
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creature. She could not be called idiotic, for some- 
times her mind grasped things which other children 
would not hare understood ; and the word ' simple/ 
as applied to her by the old nurse, was one most really 
expressive of her mental condition. 

It was dear enough, however, to any observant eye, 
that the physical life was as much at a stand-still as 
the other ; or, to speak more correctiy, was rather re- 
trograde than progressive. Under the painful circum- 
stances of the case, perhaps this was not a distressing 
thought to any connected with Millicent, excepting 
Sally, who really loved the child with a devotion 
beyond explanation. 

She was even jealous of Lady Willacy's claims, and 
at this instant came up to her chaige as if afraid to 
trust her out of her sight 

* There she is for you, Sally,' said the lady, giving 
Millicent a kiss, and allowing Sarah to lift her np in 
her arms (for she was a very light burden), and pre- 
pare to cany her off. ' I see,' she added, smiling, ' you 
like to have her all to yourself as much as ever.' 

*Tes, ma'am,' answered the good woman. 'She 
seems as if she was my very own. I couldn't bide to 
part with her, the pretty lamb.' 
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VARIETIES IN LIFE'S WEBS. 




{HE day after the wedding, the three guests 
at the Hall (for Mr. Foster Willacy had 
been asked to join his father in destroying 
some of the game on the Lynestone estate) met in the 
morning, all looking and feeling a little dull after the 
excitement they had undergone, and the depressing 
influence of having nothing particular to occupy their 
attention. 

'What do you intend making of yourself to-day, 
Foster V asked his step-mother ; ' going out shooting, 
I suppose V 

* No,' he answered, in a hesitating sort of tone ; ' I 
think of driving over to Westdale with Mr. Tilson. 
He intends going to see Sam Jowell for the last time 
before his removal to another penitentiary.' 

* Oh yes,' she said ; * I remember, poor Sally is to 

285 
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meet the Vicar, and accompany him to the prison, to 
say good-bye to her worthless husband.' Then chang- 
ing the conversation, she continued, * How well every- 
thing went off yesterday, and how nice the girls 
looked ! Do you not think so ? ' 

' Well,' he replied, still in the same undecided sort 
of way, as if he did not care to commit himself to 
any positive assertion, ' I thought the youngest un- 
commonly bright and pretty. Upon my word, she 
is a jolly girl, and did draw out that absurd little 
Green and lus ponderous papa. I wonder why heavy, 
lumbering old gentlemen, like Green senior, have 
always sons of the Hop-o'-my-thumb tribe ? Is it 
because their young blood is frozen, and their physical 
growth stunted, by the cold ponderosity of such a 
parent ? ' 

Lady Willacy only laughed, and said, *That is a 
question much too deep for my weak intellect, and 
you must bring it before some physiological society 
for solution. But that is wandering from the sub- 
ject, Foster; you have not told me what you thought 
of Eoberta.' 

* Oh, I think she looked very nicQ, so far as I am a 
judge ; but really, you know, the other is such a frank, 
merry little grig, that I confess to a greater tendency 
to flirt with her, than to endanger my peace by enter- 
ing into a more serious encounter with the elder sister.' 
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Lady Willacy looked up at him sharply as he said 
this, but he avoided her glance by turning to the 
window. 

She was not to be balked in this way, however; so, 
Sir Benjamin having left the room, she continued the 
conversation. 

' Is there any danger to your peace, my dear boy, 
in Koberta's company? Come, answer me frankly, 
because I have your interest at heart, and I would 
say. Go away from the society of the girl, whom you 
cannot love with a prospect of happiness to her and 
honour to yourself.' 

' Mamma,' he said, turning to her, ' you take me up 
too sharply, I do not wish to do anything to injure 
Miss Tilson's happiness; and as to my own' — he 
hesitated — * it is not very great, I must allow, at pre- 
sent ; but, you know, I have chosen my path in life, 
and I must walk in it.' And he gave a sigh, as if the 
prospect was not the most pleasant in the world. *But 
do you think,' he added, * that Miss Tilson's peace will 
be at all endangered if I remain here ? ' 

This question was put in a quiet, easy manner ; but 
Lady Willacy saw, or fancied she saw, at least, that 
there was some anxiety on his part for the reply. So 
she determined to stand by Roberta, and not allow 
the young man to suppose his coming or going could 
possibly affect her favourite; for Sylvia had learned 
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to love the girl well, and was true to her interests, 
bQth in respect of desiring to keep her free from harm, 
and also in defending her from the imputation of heing 
too easily won. 

She therefore said, in answer to his question, ' I do 
not think your going or staying will really make any 
diflference to Eoberta; but, you know, Foster, it is 
scarcely honourable for a gentleman who is engaged, 
to pay particular attention to any other lady. And 
this not so much on the lady's account personally, 
because most of girls who are not very silly can take 
care of themselves when they are aware of the state 
of the gentleman's affections; but it gives persons 
ignorant on the point cause to talk, and places the 
young lady in a false position. For this reason, then, 
more than on account of Berta's feelings, which I hope 
are perfectly undisturbed, I think it would be better 
for you to return to London in a few days, instead of 
remaining here, as you intended.' 

'I cannot go to London at present,' he replied with 
considerable vehemence. ' I have particular reasons 
for desiring to be absent.' And he began to walk up 
and down the room, with 'more of excitement in his 
manner than seemed at all necessary. Then turning 
to his step-mother, he continued, 'But if you really 
think I ought to go away, I will carry out an old 
intention and take a trip to the Scotch Highlands. I 
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confess I would rather remain where I am, but your 
advice shall decide my movements.' 

'Well, then,' she answered, more than ever con- 
vinced from his manner that absence was desirable 
for his own sake at all events, 'if you accept my 
opinion as your guide, you will' go to the vicarage and 
announce your intended departure. There is no 
reason, however, why you should fly off at a tangent, 
or break any positive engagement you may have made 
with the girls within the next two or three days. 
JBut do not allow yourself to be induced to prolong 
your visit at present. And if you are going to the 
vicarage this morning, I wiU walk with you a part of 
the way, as I intend making a tour of inspection 
through the homes where my " boarded-out " children 
are placed. I presume there is an arrangement that 
the girls should accompany you to Westdale to-day ? ' 

' Yes,' he said, ' that was the plan ; and whilst Mr. 
Tilson went to the jail, we were to walk to the old 
castle. Must I forego the pleasure, cA^re maman ? ' 

* By no means ; that would be making you of far too 
much consequence,' she answered good-humouredly. 
' I do not imagine there is any danger in the case ; I 
only -think "discretion is the better part of valour," 
and I feel sure I can trust you to indorse my sen- 
timents.' Lady Willacy left the room soon after this, 
and we will permit the gentleman to make his way 
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to the vicarage, and veiy unwillingly announce his 
change of plans, whilst we follow the lady to James 
Daggert's, whither she bent her steps as soon as she 
parted with Mr. Willacy, who accompanied her a 
portion of the way. 

On entering the house, she found James sitting in 
an arm-chair, not far from the fire ; for though the 
weather was warm, he always felt chilly, probably 
from the want of accustomed exercise. His face was 
very much scarred, and his sightless eyes were covered 
by a shade ; for though they were not liable to be 
injured by exposure to light, they presented as yet a 
disagreeable spectacle. 

* James,' said Lady Willacy very cheerfully, * I am 
glad to find you in the chimney-nook once mora I 
have lost no time in coming to see you ; for I deter- 
mined this should be the first place I called at, after 
the gay doings of j^terday were over. I was de- 
lighted to observe Mary amongst the guests, and to 
know that you had a willing little handmaiden to take 
care of you in her absence.' 

*Ay, ma'am, Sophia is very willing,' he answered 
in a hesitating tone, and at the same time turning his 
face towards the spot where he felt his wife was 
standing. She also had a grave, constrained air about 
her, and their visitor saw at once there was something 
wrong. 
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*What is the matter, Mary?* she asked. 'Has 
Sophia been in mischief during your absence, and 
failed to prove herself the attentive help to James for 
which I have been giving her credit V 

* No, ma'am/ broke out Mary, glad, apparently, to 
have an opportunity of unburdening her mind ; * she 
was as good to my husband as ever she could be ; and 
when I came home, the twosome were as comfortable 
as if I had been beside them. But oh, dear ! Lady 
Willacy, look here ! ' And Mary produced from her 
purse, which she took out of a press in the kitchen, 
a very pretty though not extremely valuable gold 
ring. 

' What is the meaning of this ? * asked the lady. 

Mary inmiediately answered, * This morning I went 
to make the children's bed. Sophia always does that 
herself, but she was tired last night with sitting up a 
bit later than ordinary, so I thought as I would let 
her lie an hour longer ; and then, you know, she hadn't 
time to do any work before she went to school I 
noticed she came back into the house after she was 
away. I asked her what she wanted, and she said. 
Her question book. I told her it was in her bag, 
because I had putten it in myself after she went to 
her bed. So she ran out again ; and when I lifted the 
bolster, I found this tied in a bit of paper. I . could 
have dropped ; I could, indeed, ma'am,' the woman said 
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with great seriousness, ' for I knew right weel Sophia 
had never come by this ring in an honest road/ 

* Then she does not know you have found it V said 
the listener. 

'No; but she'll guess well enough. And, Lady 
Willacy, I'm fair beat, — I don't know what to say to 
the creature; and I'm so hurt, for she is good to 
James.' Here Mary's eyes overflowed with tears, in 
which display of emotion Lady Willacy could scarcely 
keep from joining her, so sorry was she for both the 
child and the foster-mother. 

'At what time do they come in %\ she asked. 

* Twelve o'clock, ma'am ; and I'm just feared to see 
her. James says I might be the one that had done the 
wrong, I'm so put about.* 

* I will remain here till she comes,' the lady said. 
' It is haK-past eleven now. And in the interval I 
must have a talk with you, James ; we must not allow 
this unhappy child to engross aU our thoughts.* So 
she addressed herseK to the poor maimed man, whilst 
Mary went about her work 

' Then you feel happier in mind than you once did ?' 
she said, in answer to some remark her companion 
had made. 

* A great deal happier, my lady ; I think, since Grod 
has taen away the sight fra my eyes. He has gein me a 
clearer sight of Himsel*. I can see now, that what He 
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does is in mercy ; and I don't even fret after my little 
lass as I used to do, for I think she might have been 
spared to turn oot ill, and now I knaw she's safe fra hurt/ 

'That is the way to look at things, James; and 
happy is the man or woman who can profit by the 
trials sent upon them, and bless the hand that afflicts/ 

At this instant voices were heard outside, and Lady 
Willacy thought it was the children ; but on looldng 
at the kitchen clock, she saw it still wanted twenty 
minutes to the hour mentioned by Mary. But it was 
a child's voice, and very soon MiUicent entered the 
house, followed by Sally, for these two paid many a 
visit to James. 

She passed her aunt without stopping to notice her, 
and going up to the man, put up her tiny hand and 
lightly touched his scarred face, saying at the same 
time, in such pitiful tones, ' Poor James I James can't 
see baby SaraL' 

' No, my precious,' said he, lifting her on his knee, 
* I can't see thee ; but I can feel thee, and hearken to 
thy tongue, and there's nothing sweeter' in this world 
that I knaw of/ 

He pressed the little creature to his breast, and she 
laid her soft cheek against his rough one as he bent 
over her, lying with perfect contentment in her 
appeai'ance. 

Lady Willacy looked on ; and whilst her own eye 
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was dimmed by a tear, she could not help wondering 
how the child came to be so attracted to a face bearing 
such marks of disfigurement. 

She then turned to Sally, and told her to take 
Millicent away, as she had something to say to Sophia 
when she came from school which she did not wish 
the child to hear. 

* But how is it that you are here, Sally ? ' she asked. 
' I thought you were going to Westdale to-day.' 

* No, ma'am,* Sally said ; * not till to-morrow. Mr. 
Tilson can't go to-day. But I saw the young ladies 
and Mr. Willacy set off in the conveyance by them- 
selves, and I suppose they were going to take Miss 
Sinfield with them, as their papa could not go. Mr. 
Tilson said he would give me a lift to-morrow, as there 
would be plenty of room. And we're going home now; 
for the housekeeper has lost a ring somewhere, and I 
said I would help her to seek for it when I came back' 

' Indeed ! ' said Lady Willacy, looking at Mary signi- 
ficantly. ' How did she lose it ? ' 

' I don't know, I'm sure ; but she's a'most certain it 
was on the stand of the looking-glass yesterday stfter- 
noon, for she took it off her finger when she was going 
to help to get the tea ready, for fear she would harm 
it, and she says she laid it down there.* 

^ Do you know if any one was in her room during 
her absence from it ? ' 
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* I cannot tell/ said Sally. ' The housemaid says 
she saw some of the girls running about the passage, 
but she doesn't know if they were in the room.' 

Lady Willacy made no further comment, but told 
SaUy she had better take away her nursling; and 
almost immediately after they had left, the two 
children came in. 

' Well, Sophia and Anna,' said the lady, addressing 
them, ' are you both well ? * 

The younger sister curtseyed, and answered the 
query, but Sophia hung her head and looked exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. 

* Why don't ye answer Lady Willacy ? * said Mary. 
* Is that your good manners, Sophia ? ' 

* I rather think,* observed the lady, ' that Sophia 
does not so much lack good manners as a good con- 
science, Mrs. Daggert. Sophia, where did you get this 
ring ? ' at the same time producing the ornament in 
question. 

' It isn't mine,' blurted out the girl at once, without 
seeming to consider what she was saying. * I never 
had no rings.' 

'We know that very well,' said her questioner. 

'That this does not belong to you we are perfectly 

aware. What I want to know is, how it came into 

your possession ? ' 

, *I never had' — began the child to say, whilst 
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her cheeks flushed the colour of scarlet, and her hands 
shook so much that she could scarcely hold a bag she 
was carrying. 

' Hush, child ! you are going to make things worse, 
rather than improve your case, by this denial of guilt. 
Come here to me.* -And the tender-hearted lady drew 
the culprit towards her. ' Now do not persist in an 
untruth, but teU me at once where you got this thing. 
Mrs. Daggert and I know very well who it belongs 
to ; but I must insist upon your acknowledging how 
you obtained it. This is your only chance of being 
forgiven. Oh dear ! ' she added, * it is a terrible thing 
to think that, when I came here hoping to be able to 
give you praise, I am compelled to look upon you as 
a cliild unworthy of confidence in word or in act. 
Mrs. Daggert, you had better give Anna her dinner, 
that she may be ready to go back to school; but 
Sophia shall ^ot return amongst her companions until 
she has confessed her sin. What punishment to put 
upon her, I do not yet know. I must consult Mr. 
Tilson and the master, for I see your admonitions 
and mine have no efiFect in checking her evil pro- 
pensities.' 

At these words a sort of howling cry came from the 
girl, but she made no attempt to speak. 

* Very well,' said the lady. * I cannot remain here 
all day, I must go elsewhera But, Mrs. Daggert, yon 
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will keep Sophia at home this afternoon ; and the only- 
terms on which she is to be allowed to go out are, that 
she comes to the Hall, acknowledges her fault, and re- 
stores the stolen property to the person from whom 
she purloined it/ 

Whereupon Lady Willacy, after speaking a few 
words to James, and promising to return on an early 
day, left the little culprit standing with her face 
hidden against the press door, and crying in a most 
vociferous manner. 

During this scene the blind man had sat listening 
with a grave face and sorrowful heart to the conver- 
sation passing beside him. And no sooner had the 
visitor departed than he called Sophia to come near 
to him. It was some time before his words were re- 
sponded to ; but at length she crept round to where he 
sat, when he commenced to put before her the conse- 
quences of the act that she had committed. 

He talked in the most affectionate manner to his 
young companion, but did not attempt to conceal from 
her the abhorrence with which he regarded her thiev- 
ing propensities. The word thieving seemed to irri- 
tate the girl, for she made a muttered response to his 
admonition in a very defiant tone, but too indistinct 
in utterance to enable him to catch the exact meaning. 

* What was that you said ? ' he asked rather angrily, 
for he heard she intended to be impertinent. 
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She repeated what he asked for : ' You need not 
speak about thieves. I am not so bad as Sam Jowell, 
who's in pnson for breaking into parson's house/ 

For a short space of time James felt incapable of 
mastering his temper sufficiently to enable him to 
speak. To be taunted with Sam Jowell's misdeeds 
was almost more than he could bear, particularly by 
this child, who he supposed scarcely knew there was 
such an individual But of course Sophia had got her 
information from the village children, and thus used 
it to sting the person she really liked better than any 
one else. 

No sooner, however, did she perceive the effect of 
her words upon her foster-parent, than, with the im- 
pulsiveness that was a part of her nature, she cried 
out, 

'I did not intend to say that, father. Til never 
speak that way any more. Oh ! don't strike me,' — ^for 
she saw a movement of his hand as if he meditated 
dealing her a blow. And she sobbed until the man, 
angry as he was, could no longer hold out against her 
distressful appeal. 

*Hold thy tongue, then,' he said, 'and don't you 
ever come over that name to me again. Take care, 
lass, what thou art doing. Sam Jowell has brought 
sorrow and shame enough upon us. More's the pity 
that honest folks should be disgraced by such a black- 
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guard as him ; but mind you how he has served himsel' 
as weel, and don't you follow his example.' 

A silence of some duration succeeded this outburst ; 
and then James's temper having calmed down, he 
again spoke to Sophia, and after a considerable amount 
of trouble obtained from her a promise that she would 
accompany Mary to the Hall, and there make restitu- 
tion of the stolen property, as well as beg forgiveness 
from the person she had robbed. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

EXPERIMENTS AKD EXPERIENCES. 

5 T would be lengthening out this story in a 
very tedious manner, did we track Lady 
Willacy's footsteps into the cottage homes 
of all the children whom she had liberated from 
the physical and moral restraints of large seminaries, 
where six or eight hundred boys and girls were 
certainly kept off the streets in childhood, but where 
they learned little really fitted to enable them to cope 
with the duties of life when they were once more 
turned adrift at the age of thirteen, to make homes for 
themselves., When we write in this way, we wish it 
to be clearly understood, that we are not finding fault 
with the treatment that little paupers receive at the 
hands of ofiicials in these establishments. On the 
contrary, we are ready to acknowledge that in most 
instances these individuals act with perfect good 
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faith towards their charges. But what we do wish to 
point out in the pages of this story, is the superiority 
of a home education and training to the system of 
congregating vast numbers of children imder one roof, 
and so depriving them of home influence and family 
ties. 

In making the inspection she had come out to do. 
Lady Willacy found a healthy state of affairs existing, 
on the whole, between foster parents and children. 

Of course there were complaints of carelessness, im- 
tidiness, or want of attention to lessons ; but, excepting 
in the case of Sophia, nothing that was worse than 
any mother will at times say of her own child, or that 
could not be checked by a little persevering firmness 
on the parent's part. 

And as she walked slowly towards the Hall, late in 
the afternoon, Lady Willacy made up her mind to en- 
deavour to extend her sphere of usefulness in this 
direction, and both by precept and example to engage 
others to do what they could in their own neighbour- 
hood. 

She planned a drive on the very next day to the Scaur, 
— ^the scene of James Daggert's accident, — ^knowing 
that there were some nice, clean-looking cottage houses 
about a mile from the spot where the men were work- 
ing ; and she had also in her remembrance two ladies 
residing there, who, she thought, would be capital aids 
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in this matter. She had not seen the Misses Lathom 
for some years, but she determined to renew her 
acquaintance with them, and try to enlist their services 
as the commencement of a committee of ladies to be 
organized in that locality. * I will take Berta with me,' 
she said to herself; * she knows the people about the 
Scaur better than I do, and it will be something to 
distract her mind from other things ; for I am afraid, 
although I did put a bold face on the subject to Foster 
this morning, that she really has a liking for him.' 

She was stfll ruminating in this style when she 
reached home, and found her husband comfortably 
seated in the library, resting after his shooting excur- 
sion, and reading (or we should more correctly say, 
dozing over) the London papers. 

He roused himseK upon her entrance, and asked for 
her new& 

She gave him all the particulars of her afternoon's 
work, excepting the one painful episode of Sophia's 
bad conduct, which she felt rather unwilling to lay 
before him, as he was apt to prognosticate failure in 
the boarding-out system as applied to juvenile paupers. 

Then the conversation flagged, and she was just 
meditating upon the necessity of going to change her 
dress for dinner, when Sir Benjamin exclaimed, 
' Why, Sylvia ! what is the meaning of this ? ' looking, 
as he spoke, the very picture of astonishment. 
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'What is the matter?* she asked, rising from her 
seat, and peeping over her husband's shoulder at the 
paper; where, following the indication of his finger, 
she read for herseK an announcement under the head- 
ing, ' Contemplated marriage in high life : * — 

*We understand that a matrimonial arrangement 
has been entered into between Lord Softleigh and the 
beautiful daughter of Chaffers Newburgh, Esq., one of 
the partners in the eminent banking firm of Newburgh 
& Sons, in the city.' 

* Poor Foster ! ' said his father, with a sigh ; ' I am 
very sorry for him if this paragraph speaks the truth. 
I never cared greatly for the connection ; at the same 
time, this rude severing of the tie must be very galling 
to him.* 

* Not so much, I hope, as you imagine,' observed his 
wife. * I am of opinion, from a little conversation 
that I had with him this morning, that he is tired 
of his engagement with Miss Newburgh, and that he 
will not take thig piece of news dreadfully to heart.' 

'I am glad you think so, Sylvia; for certainly a 
young lady who could act in this way does not deserve 
to be regretted ; and I should be sorry to find my son 
breaking his heart for a daughter of Chaffers New- 
burgh, a man whose only qualification is the wealth 
in which he finds his god.' 

Lady Willacy read the words over several times, 
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then put down the newspaper, and betook herself to 
her own dressing-room, where she sat cogitating for 
nearly half an hour before she rang for Somerville. 

* Do you know if Mr. Willacy has returned ? ' she 
said to her maid, when she did enter the room after 
being summoned. 

' I think so, mem. At least I heard one of the men 
say that he saw him come in, looking as if he had got 
rather more of prison fare than was good for him.' 

' What did he mean by that ? ' asked her mistress, 
turning sharply round. 

* Only that they were saying in the servants' hall 
that Mr. WiUacy had gone with the Vicar to see Sam 
Jowell ; so, I suppose, if he looked wearied when he 
came in, some of them would say that in joke.' 

Her mistress made no reply, so the . deft-fingered 
damsel went about the work of attiring her without 
speaking for some time. At last she said, upon Lady 
Willacy observing that Mr. Foster had not been with 
the Vicar, but out driving with the young ladies, 

'The servants was all remarking, mem, what a 
handsome couple Mr. Willacy and Miss Tilson would 
make. But I told them I thought he was engaged.' 
And she looked at her lady with a penetrating glance, 
for a good many suppositions had been hazarded below 
stairs on this point, and May was anxious to appear 
well informed on the subject. 
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'I daresay you may be right, Somerville; but I 
make a point of never interfering with what does not 
concern me, so you must not appeal to me for infor- 
mation.' Thus Lady Willacy closed the damsel's lips, 
and her toilet was concluded in silence. The man's 
speech about Foster was not far wide of the mark. 
He did look, when he sat down to dinner, as if he had 
got too much of something disagreeable, whether it 
was prison fare or not; and his answers to questions 
on his father's part were short and unsatisfactory. 
His step-mother glanced at him many times, and at 
last began to imagine he must have seen the paragraph 
about Miss Newburgh. She hazarded a question as 
to whether he had read the Times that day. 

He said, ' N"o, I have not had leisure to devote to 
such a pursuit after knowledge; neither, to tell you 
truth, have I had inclination.' 

After dinner was over, he followed Lady WiUacy 
from the dining-room into the snug little retreat, 
where she usually sat when by herself. 

'You have not asked me how the day has passed 
with me, mamma.' 

* I very seldom put questions to you, Foster,' she 
replied. ' I like voluntary confessions best ; but if you 
have any revelations to make, my whole attention is 
at your command.' 

'I have nothing very important to disclose,' he 
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answered; 'only I have been a dntiful, obedient son, 
have behaved myself with the utmost discretion ; and 
brought home with me a vivid recollection of my 
friend Helena's look of grave astonishment when she 
heard of my intended departure. And I also have to 
confess^ with just a touch of annoyance in doing so, 
that Koberta appeared as supremely indiflferent as even 
you could have desired.' 

' What did you expect ? * Sylvia asked. ' That she 
was to go into hysterics on the occasion ? ' 

' Certainly not, fair mother ; but she might just have 
shown a small touch of regret at the loss of my com- 
pany.' 

*You are a very inconsistent young man/ she 
answered, laughing. ^ Tou allowed this lady to be in 
the same house with you for several weeks, and scarcely 
deigned to notice her. Now you expect her to become 
a weeping Niobe for your sake, and bare the source 
from whence her tears do flow ! ' 

All this time, although Lady Willacy talked in a 
light strain, she was cogitating how to bring the 
newspaper paragraph under his notice ; whether she 
should aUow him to find it for himself, or at once in- 
form him of its purport. The conversation they were 
engaging in, and his manner altogether, at length 
made her decide to take the post of informant upon 
herself; so she commenced : 
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'There is a piece of news in the London paper 
to-day which has startled your father and myseKa 
good deal. It concerns you, Foster, and I scarcely 
know how you will receive it ; but I feel you ought to 
be told, as it also affects a lady with whom you are 
supposed to be on very good terms/ 

To her delight, he sprang up from his lounging 
position, and exclaimed : 

* Is it a marriage announcement? Say it is, mamma, 
and I wiU bless you for ever ! ' 

Thankful to find her task so easy, she told him 
without more hesitation. And he, seating himseK 
again, and covering his face for a moment, drew a 
deep sigh ; and then, as if with it he had thrown off 
all care, left his seat once more, seized Sylvia by the 
hand, squeezed it until she thought every bone in it 
was broken, and, in fact, comported himself in such a 
way as made her declare he was only fit for Bedlam. 

* Had you any idea of what has been going on ? ' 
was her first question, when the exuberance of grief 
or joy (whichever emotion prompted the display) had 
somewhat subsided. 

' To speak candidly,' he answered, 'I have had hopes 
that a title would prove too great a temptation for the 
fair Euphrosyne's powers of resistance. About the time 
I accompanied Berta and you to Laneborough, this 
successful knight entered the lists, and I did not feel 
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the least inclined to challenge his evident devotion to 
his " queen of beauty." Her loveliness had ceased to 
dazzle my vision, and I saw the "worm i' the bud" 
which would have eaten into our married life, and 
cankered every joy.' Here he stopped, but imme- 
diately went on again : * I may as well make my con- 
fession complete, so that I may receive absolution and 
your blessing. To shorten a long story, then, I began 
to think that a vacant heart was but a joyless thing, 
and I feel you will not need me to tell you that mine 
is no longer unoccupied. You have more than half 
read that secret, I am certain ; so teU me, may I stay 
at Lynestone, and seek to win the love that, until 
now, I scarcely dared to dwell upon, even in my 
inmost thoughts ? ' 

Had he been her son in very deed, Sylvia could not 
have been more delighted at this rapid change of 
circumstances, now that she found they coincided so 
well with his wishes. But, like a very sage and 
prudent matron, she took time to consider what advice 
she should give to one whom she now recognised as 
the lover of her young friend Berta. 

At last, seeing him look impatient, she spoke : ' You 
may stay, I think, if it suits your wishes to do so.' 

* If it suits my wishes ! ' echoed her listener. 

* WeU, then, as it suits your wishes, if that change 
in the phrase pleases you better. But, Foster, be not 
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too precipitate. You have only just been freed from 
one state of bondage; take care how you expose 
yourself to captivity again.' She smiled as she said 
this ; and he gave her an answering glance, but no 
reply. 

This was most excellent advice, as every sensible 
person will admit. But if the good lady thought it 
was going to be acted upon, she erred most grievously. 
Not that her step-son intended to be rash, as he him- 
self most firmly believed, and would have emphatically 
declared ; but who can teach the lover's foot to lag, 
when the image of the fair one lures him to follow 
where she leads ? 

So Foster immediately proposed that he should walk 
over to the vicarage, and invite Berta to accompany 
Lady Willacy to the Scaur on the following day. 

* And you will find a seat for me too, will you not ? ' 
he added, in a coaxing tone. 

She laughed, but at the same time held up her finger 
in a warning way, and said, 

*It is clear you are bent on bartering your new- 
found freedom for a captive's lot, and I am foolish 
enough to help you to your fate.' 

And with this permission to make what engagement 
he liked with Berta, either for the morrow or for Ufe, 
he left the house, and set off across the Park, whilst 
Lady Willacy went to join her husband, and make him 
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acquainted with the projected substitution of one 
daughter-in-law for another. 

* Dear me ! ' the old gentleman said, after he had 
listened with exemplary patience to this romance. 
'What haste these boys are in to fetter themselves 
for life!' 

* I suppose/ his wife remarked, * Foster thinks you 
have set him a very fair example in the preference 
you have given to matrimony over a single condition. 
He may justly imagine that the state into which you 
have twice entered cannot be so very detrimental to 
happiness/ 

* Yes ; so he may, my dear ; but, poor fellow, if he 
gets a spouse such as I have to bear with, he will very 
likely change his opinion/ And Sir Benjamin drew 
his still fair wife towards him, and sealed his words 
by a kiss. 

With this proceeding the conversation ended, a 
servant coming into the apartment to tell Lady 
WiUacy that Mrs. Daggert wished to see her. 

She immediately ordered Mary to be taken into her 
ovni sitting-room, and went herself to receive the visitor 
there. 

Mrs. Daggert brought Sophia in with her ; and as 
soon as the door was closed upon them, apologized for 
intruding at such a late hour. ' But,' she added, ' James 
would not let me rest till I brought this child to see 
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you, ma'am ; for we do think she has come to a better 
mind/ 

' I am glad to hear it/ was the answer ; ' and as 
Mrs. Wilson is the person most interested in this 
matter, I will ring and ask her presence.' 

This was done ; and upon her entrance, Sophia with 
many sobs and tears restored the ring to her, at the 
same time promising amendment if she would forgive 
her evil conduct. The good matron would willingly 
have dispensed with this show of humiliation on the 
child's part ; but Lady Willacy was firm in her purpose 
of making Sophia feel that sin brings punishment 
even in this life, and that open confession is a salutary 
thing, as well as consistent with the claims of justice. 

This matter being settled, the foster-mother and 
child took their departure, Lady Willacy reserving any 
lengthened admonitions for a future time, as she saw 
both Mary and her charge had borne suflBcient for that 
night. 

'I shall probably see you to-morrow,' she said to 
Mrs. Daggert as she was leaving the room. ' I wish 
to ask James, who will know the people living at the 
Scaur better than you do, whether there are any 
respectable families occupying those nice-looking cot- 
tages, to whose care we could entrust half a dozen 
children, if I am allowed to select a few more from 
Laneborough or elsewhere. But I will tell you my 
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plans when I call; it is too late now to detain you. 
Grood night, Mary. And, Sophia, my dear little girl, 
remember that there is another from whom you must 
ask pardon, — One who sees every action you commit, 
knows each thought in your heart, and who sorrows 
more over the sins of His children than any earthly 
parent can possibly do.' 

Sylvia continued to sit alone for some time, think- 
ing over many things, and forming plans for the 
future on behalf of her children, as she loved to call 
them. 

When she saw the outward change that even a 
month or two had eflfected on most of the girls already 
located at Lynestone, she was satisjQed with her first 
efforts to establish a little colony of this kind. But 
she felt the numbers must be increased as soon as 
possible, and other ladies induced to give their atten- 
tion to the plan. 

She perceived that, in aU probability ere a very long 
time elapsed, Berta would find her true mission in 
matrimony. If she had been likely to remain at Lyne- 
stone after her marriage, she could still have interested 
herself in these children; but, of course, as Foster 
Willacy's wife, some other locality would claim her 
usefulness. 

Sylvia was just at this point of her meditations 
when she was joined by her husband ; and, with her 
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mind full of the subject, she could not help acquaint- 
ing him with the tenor of her thoughts. 

* I think, my dear,' he said, ' you are rather troubling 
yourself too soon. Berta is not married yet. Who 
knows if she will be so ready to pick up a discarded 
lover in that rapid style ? Besides, even if she does, 
some one else will appear to take her place just when 
it is necessary. Providence provides help in a won- 
derful way, when a good work is to be done. I shall 
now retire to bed, Sylvia. I j&nd tramping over turnip 
fields all day is a more trying ordeal to me than it 
was twenty years ago. Are you going to remain here 
till the "knight of the rueful countenance" returns V 

' You did not see him before he went out, or you 
would not apply that term to him,' she replied; 'a 
gallant gay, from bonds set free, is much more to the 
point, I can assure you. But here he comes, I do 
believe,' she added, as the soimd of a bell clanged 
through the house. 

'Then I am off,' said Sir Benjamin, laughing; 
'elderly gentlemen of my experience in matrimony 
have not great sympathy with lovers' rhapsodies.* 
And he vanished from the apartment before his son 
appeared. 
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OPPORTUNITY SOUGHT AND USED. 




[N the day followiiig what may be called 
rather an eventful one, so far at least as 
Foster Willacy was concerned, his step- 
mother took her way early in the forenoon to James 
Daggert's, having arranged with Foster that he should 
drive to the vicarage first, secure Roberta as a com- 
panion, and then pick her up at the cottage, with the 
intention of proceeding to the Scaur. 

When, therefore, the carriage arrived at Daggert's, 
having received part of its freight, Lady Willacy said : 
'Will you two young people object to our going 
round by Violet Dale, and asking Miss Sinfield to 
accompany us ? It will be a pleasant drive for her ; 
and as she is the chief directress over the children 
here, I think it will be advisable to take her with 
me when I call at the various cottages.' 

814 
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' Not at all/ answered the gentleman ; ' I like the 
idea very much ; an open carriage like this looks better, 
I think, when every seat is filled/ 

This was all right, and sounded plausible enough ; 
but then he did not add aloud what his mind really 
grasped at in the proposal 

* If Miss Sinfield goes/ he thought, ' she will pair off 
with Lady Willacy, and I shall have Berta all to my- 
self; and it will go hard with me if I cannot contrive 
to let the elderly ladies inspect the dwellings inside, 
whilst I show the beauties of nature to my companion/ 

Perhaps his step-mother was not quite so obtuse as 
he imagined, and read his designs tolerably well ; but 
she, like a wise woman, said never a word, excepting 
to give orders for the carriage to drive to Violet Dale. 

Miss Sinfield came running to the door herself, her 
little maiden not being so tidy at that early hour as a 
precise lady like her would wish her to be. 

Lady Willacy called out, *Put on your things as 
quickly as possible ; we are going to the Scaur, and I 
particularly wish your company.* 

Without any unnecessary words, — for Miss Sinfield 
would almost as soon have thought of committing 
high treason as of opposing Sylvia's wishes, — the 
estimable lady withdrew into the house, and in an 
amazingly short space of time reappeared equipped 
for the excursion. 
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Her friend explained to her what her intentions 
were, and was glad to find Miss Sinfield could help 
her considerably by introducing her to two or three 
ladies in the vicinity of the place to which they were 
bound; all of whom she thought likely persons to 
enlist under the banner of a lady who would take 
such a position in the neighbourhood as the Squire of 
Lynestone's wife. For Sylvia quite intended, when- 
ever Mrs. Lyne came home, to hand over to her the 
superintendence of the whole of the ' boarded-out ' 
children in this locality, with Miss Sinfield to act as 
sub-manager. But although she meant to free her- 
self from the responsibility here, she had no intention 
of giving up the work. There were other places to be 
looked out, other children to be drafted from the dis- 
trict schools ; and Lady Willacy thought, when she had 
made sufl&cient arrangements at the scene of her own 
early home, she might with safety leave the other 
ladies to carry out her plans, and set her at liberty to 
seek out a fresh field of labour for herself. There was, 
for example, the district where her husband's property 
was situated, and to this spot she turned a longing 
eye. 

When they arrived at their destination, a consulta- 
tion was held as to whether the ladies should go first 
into the cottage houses, or call upon some of those 
nearer their own position in life. 
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* I think/ said Lady Willacy, ' we had better make 
a pioneering visit to the Misses Lathom, who will 
have forgotten me, I am afraid ; but, Berta, you can 
introduce me/ 

' Oh/ said Mr. WiUacy, not at aU willing to lose his 
companion, * Miss Tilson and I are going to see the 
place where James Daggert met with the accident, so 
you must be so good as to exclude her from yotir 
arrangements.' And the wilful young man looked at 
Lady Willacy with a laughing, defiant air, as much as 
to say, * Take her away if you dare.' 

'What was the use of her coming, if she is not 
going to act her part in this business ? ' was Sylvia's 
reply. ^ I might just as well have left her at home, 
and you too, for that matter, sir. But as you are 
only going to be here for a day or two longer, you 
must have your own way, I suppose.' 

With the most amiable countenance in the world, 
he answered, 'Do not flatter yourself, my dear madam, 
that you are going to get quit of me so soon as your 
words indicate. But in case you should rescind the 
implied permission granted to me to appropriate Miss 
Tilson's company, we will take our departure at once. 
Where shall we meet you again ? ' 

' I cannot tell you,' was the answer. ' If you slight 
the guidance of your polar star, you must grope your 
way as best you can.' 
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*Does that mean yourself, mamma?' he said. *I 
am not given to flights of fancy; but if my merry 
friend Helena were here, she would say, "The stars 
are dimmed in presence of the sun." ' With which 
words he laughingly turned round to Eoberta, and 
asked her to accompany him down a lovely lane, 
which she had pointed out as the road to the spot 
properly called the Scaur. 

They walked along for a little time in total silence, 
on Berta's side with a feeling of shyness she could 
not overcome, and which was yet imreasonable even 
to her own mind; because she was still under the 
impression that her companion could be nothing more 
to her than a friend. She was far too upright in 
character to wish to attract the lover of any other 
woman, and prudent enough to place no value upon 
any flattering words that might fall from his lips. 

Yet so inconsistent is the human heart, that they 
had not walked far in this silent mood, before she 
began to chafe in feeling under his preoccupied look 
and manner, and question within herself why he had 
seemed so anxious to keep her beside him if he could 
find no words in which to address her; and she 
almost wished she had remained with the two ladies, 
and left him to his own devices. At last the silence 
was broken by the gentleman, for Berta was deter- 
mined she would not make the opening remark. 
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*Do you remember the first time I had the pleasure 
of driving in your company V he asked. 

*You mean the day we went to Laneborough, I 
presume/ she answered, in the coolest possible tone. 
' Yes ; I recollect it very well The time has not so 
long gone past that I should forget it, though' — 
here she hesitated a little — ' perhaps I have not such 
good reason to recall it as you have.' 

Somehow there was just a little feeling of exaspera- 
tion in Berta's mind at this moment. Of course it 
was highly ridiculous and quite imcalled for, and we 
are not going to exonerate her from the charge of 
absurdity. It must be candidly admitted that, for a 
young lady of strong mind, her sensibilities were 
allowed too much play, when she began to feel that 
an acknowledgment on her companion's part that 
her last words were really true in connection with 
Miss Newburgh would be far from agreeable for her 
to hear. 

* Very likely I have better reason to remember that 
day than you have,' he rejoined. 

She felt herseK becoming very icy indeed at this 
speech, and made no attempt to hasten his confession 
as to why his memory served him so well. However, 
this silence on her part did not prevent him going 
still further into particulars on the point. 

* For then,' he immediately added, ' I first began to 
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see a glimpse of that happiness which you, Berta, alone 
can help me to realize/ 

This declaration might have been to some young 
ladies sufficiently plain to have warranted them in 
applying it to themselves. But although Berta's 
nervous system was certainly unstrung, her mind was 
by no means off its balance; and she did not allow 
herself to forget that if this speech were really true, her 
companion must have mistaken her sadly, in imagin- 
ing that she could overlook the fact of his being the 
avowed lover of another. 

Therefore she purposely misinterpreted his obvious 
meaning, and said, trying as much as possible to cover 
all emotion, 

' Mr. Willacy, you forget I am not Miss Newburgh ; 
or possibly you may consider an unsophisticated 
coimtry girl's heart a ready target for the skill of a 
practised archer such as you.' 

This speech did not annoy the yoimg man, as she 
intended it should do. 

Eather, he saw in it a glimmering light to lead 
him further than he had actually intended to go 
when he left Lynestone that day. He had kept his 
step-mother's warning in view so far; but now the die 
was cast, he must go forward in the path he had 
opened for himself. So, turning to his companion, he 
exclaimed. 
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' Berta, dearest, you mistake. The lady you named 
can henceforth be nothing to me. She herself has 
broken the tie which boimd us. You .only hold the 
interests of my life within yoUr grasp. Say, will you 
give me happiness, or doom me to despair V 

It would have been very difficult for ordinary mortak 
to have comprehended the reply of his companion to 
these words. But there is in lovers a marvellous 
facility in imderstanding the faintest whisper, or even 
those mute signs of assent which beam from out the 
eye, or mantle o'er the cheek, or cause the quivering 
lips to speak a language without soimd. 

And some such intimation Mr. Willacy must have 
received from the girl beside him ; for he drew her to 
him, imtil his arm encircled her, and brought her very 
close, when he whispered, 

' My darling, you have used your power in giving 
joy. Let these lips thank you with an eloquence 
warmer than words can utter, for all the happi- 
ness of which I see the promise in that tell-tale 
face.' 

It is not at all necessary, nor would it be possible, 
— and if possible, it would be most undesirable, — to 
recount every word, or to observe each look of these 
two as they proceeded on their way to the Scaur. If 
the entire history of these moments were to be scru- 
tinized, it seems probable that a^^perfect oblivion to 
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every surrounding object would have to be noted as 
one of the chief characteristics of that walk. 

At least it is doubtful whether Berta saw one 
creature beyond the lover at her side. Possibly Mr. 
Willacy might be more able to observe the appearance 
of a man and a dog, or two or three children gathering 
cut grass by the roadside. But even he had attained 
an altitude from which he looked down with pitying 
eye on these objects of humanity, who had no Berta 
in their lot to lift them above the earth on which they 
trode. 

Time passed away with a rapidity which surprised 
the two yoimg people, and gave them some little 
concern when they came to consider the possibility 
that Lady Willacy was waiting for them, and wonder- 
ing at their delay. 

All Berta's nervousness, which had gradually sub- 
sided under the soothing influence of words such as 
she had never listened to before, returned in full force, 
as she felt she had to encounter Lady Willacy, who, 
she feared, would too soon read the joyful secret of her 
heart 

* How I do wish,' she said to her companion, * that I 
could get home to the vicarage without beiag seen by 
any one ! Lady Willacy is so observant, she will guess 
in a moment what has occurred.' 

< Well, my own Berta, who cares if she does ? I for 
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one am not ashamed of my choice/ And here he 
looked proudly and lovingly at the girl hanging on his 
arm. * But, you know/ he added, with a very satisfied 
smile on his face, 'if you are not quite sure about 
acknowledging me as your own, it is not too late to 
remedy your error in giving yourself to me/ 

The only answer he received to this speech was a 
look of perfect contentment, and a firmer pressure on 
his arm of the hand that rested there. 

In such fashion, then, they reached the spot where 
they had parted with the ladies, but found they were 
first on the ground. 

' I am so glad!' said Berta, with a sigh of relief. ' It 
is much better that we should not have kept them 
waiting. It gives one time to recover. And, Foster,' 
she pleaded, 'promise me you will not say a single 
word that can betray our secret imtil I have got home/ 

' Certainly not,' he said, with great gravity. ' You 
could never suppose me capable of such tremendous 
indecorum as to inform the ladies that I had been' — 
here he stopped a moment — ' appropriating these lips 
to my own particular use. My good mamma I might 
be able to appease, but Miss Sinfield would overwhelm 
me with her virtuous indignation at the idea of such 
unheard-of audacity.' 

During this interval there had not been any one 
within sight. But very soon they saw the carriage ap- 
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pear in the distance ; and waving a white handkerchief 
to attract the driver's attention, they began to walk 
forward to meet the equipage. 

The occupants were fortunately too much engrossed 
with the amount Df business transacted by them, since 
they parted with their young friends, to pay very close 
heed to them, when the horses were checked to allow 
Foster and Berta to take their places as before. 

'We have had such a successful tour of inspection/ 
began Lady Willacy the moment they were on their 
way home again. * There will be no diJficulty, I think, 
in finding homes for four or six children. And Miss 
Jane Lathom has undertaken to do everything she can 
to assist us by active help : her sister is too great an 
invalid to take a prominent part ; but she promises to 
aid us by her prayers, and that, perhaps, is what every 
work requires, more than anything else, to bring it to 
fruition. Then we went to call for several other ladies 
in Miss Jane's company, and all, with one exception, 
have agreed to form themselves into a committee for 
this particular district. Thence she took us to several 
cottages, where I had an opportunity of seeing the 
mistresses, and of putting any questions I liked. 
James Daggert had indicated three or four to me, and 
I found, upon inquiry, that his judgment coincided 
with that of our guide. These good women do not all 
take quite kindly to the idea of receiving little pauper 
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inmates. But I have asked them to come down to 
Lynestone and see the children there; and Miss 
Lathom thinks there is very little doubt that, in the 
end, they will all of them agree to my proposal' 

The rapidity and engrossing nature of this conversa- 
tion served to put Berta at her ease ; and their drive to 
Lynestone was nearly accomplished, before a suspicion 
flashed on Sylvia's mind that the two sitting very 
quietly and demurely on the seat opposite to her, stood 
in any closer connection to each other than before they . 
started on this excursion. In fact, much as she was 
interested in them both, the children, for the present, 
took the precedence in her thoughts, greatly to her 
young friend's relief. 

When they came to the road leading to Violet Dale, 
Lady Willacy said, ' Now, you two ladies must come 
on to the HaU, and take dinner with us. You ought 
to be very hungry, like myself, for a biscuit or two is 
not a very substantial luncheon.' 

Miss Sinfield made a faint show of resistance to this 
proposal, on the plea of her young domestic not know- 
ing she was going to remain so long away. 

But her friend settled that point at once, by saying 
some one from the HaU should go and tell the girl. 
' We might have driven round,' she added ; * but it is 
late, and my worthy husband does not like to be kept 
waiting one moment for any meaL Eemember this 
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when you many, Eoberta/ she said, looking at her. 
* Never keep your husband waiting, at any time. I do 
believe, want of punctuality in these little matters 
often helps largely to mar the happiness of married 
life/ 

No sooner had she made this chance observation, 
than the colour began to deepen in Berta's cheeks; 
and not content with dyeing them to the most vivid 
shade, rushed over her whole face with such force as 
at once to attract Lady Willacy's notice. It was quite 
enough to tell her how matters stood. And although 
a good-natured joke came to Sylvia's lips, in a general 
way, with great readiness, on this occasion the womanly 
delicacy of her nature prevented her from drawing at- 
tention to that eloquent blush, that spoke so plainly, 
to her at least, of what she had yet to hear confirmed 
by the lips. 

Sylvia had intended to insist upon Berta coming 
to the Hall, but now she thought it would perhaps be 
pleasanter for her to return direct to the vicarage. 

So, when her young friend said she would like to go 
home, she at once agreed that, as soon as Miss Sinfield 
and she had reached their destination, Berta's wishes 
should be complied with by the carriage being put at 
her disposal 

However, this arrangement was frustrated so far ; for 
just as they were within sight of the Park gates, they 
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saw Mr. Tilson emerging from the entrance, driving 
his own low phaeton. He had been taking Sally 
Jowell back to the HaU after their visit to Westdale ; 
so the two conveyances were drawn up, and Berta 
transferred to her father's care, with a whispered re- 
mark from Mr. Willacy to this eflfect : 

' I shaU walk over after dinner, if you do not say no.' 

Certainly, if a face can ever be read, hers was a great 

deal more expressive of affirmation than of a negative 

sentiment. So it is to be presumed he was satisfied, 

though no words answered his suggestive speech. 
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^HE weeks glided swiftly away at Lynestone, 
and the time came when Sir Benjamin and 
his wife began to think it necessary to 
return to London, whither their son had already 
preceded them. 

On Foster Willacy making known to the Vicar the 
position in which he stood towards Eoberta, and the 
hopes they both entertained that he would sanction 
their mutual attachment, Mr. Tilson gave full and 
willing consent to his daughter's accepting Sir Ben- 
jamin's son for her husband. But he had stipulated 
for an engagement of one year, at least, before she was 
asked to undertake the position of a wife. 

' Berta is young yet,' he said, in his first conversa- 
tion with his future son-in-law ; * and although many 
girls marry before they reach her years, I still think a 

328 
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little more experience in the active duties of a house- ' 
hold wiU be advisable, both for your sake and her own. 
Besides, her sister needs companionship and guidance 
for a time ; and, in short,' he' added, as if summing up 
the evidence on his own behaK, ' I cannot spare Berta 
to you until the period I have agreed upon.' 

So this matter was definitely arranged, and the 
young gentleman having other duties to perform 
besides love-making, was compelled to tear himself 
away from the adorable object of his regards, promis- 
ing, however, to come back at Christmas. 

Two months had already elapsed since the day of 

' the Squire's wedding, when Lady Willacy, who was 

rather impatiently awaiting some intimation of their 

return, received a letter from her brother, notifying 

his intention of being at Lynestone in a few days. 

* Travelling,' he wrote, * is aU very pleasant so far ; 
but Christina and I are both longing to see the old 
homestead again. And I hope this letter will find 
you still there, for we have set our hearts upon seeing 
your smiling face, beaming like welcome sunshine 
when we reach our home.' Then the letter went on 
to say : ' Will you make it known to all good friends 
who take an interest in my wife and me, that we are 
very desirous of being permitted to come back with- 
out any fuss being made about us ? It will add greatly 
to our gratification, in finding ourselves once more 
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amidst familiar scenes, if we are allowed to drive 
quietly from the station, without any such demonstra- 
tion as, perhaps, the kindly hearts of our neighbours 
would wish to accord.' 

Lady Willacy carried out the Squire's wishes in 
this matter. A good deal of disappointment was felt, 
because a very grand reception had been organized. 
But Sylvia's pleasant manner and persuasive tact 
soon made the promoters of the scheme acknowledge 
that perhaps it was more comfortable for a lady and 
gentleman, on arriving from a journey, and not quite 
so young as they once were, to be allowed to go to 
their home in a quiet and unostentatious way. 

Ten days after the receipt of Mr. Lyne's letter, the 
HaU received its mistress, and then the Willacys pre- 
pared to leave. 

'You will like better to be left alone,' Sylvia said 
to her sister-in-law, when they were seated near a 
bright fire in the cosy dressing-room of the lady of the 
house, on the evening of her arrival * We have only 
remained so long to meet Edward's wishes. So, the 
day after to-morrow, we propose to permit you and 
your husband to act the part of married lovers alone 
for a time. But before I go I wish to hand over all 
-the affairs of the parish to you, as the proper person 
to perform the functions of its " Lady BoimtifuL" I am 
going to try to send you down six more little children 
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from London, to be domesticated with the foster-parents 
at the Scaur, who are ready to receive them whenever 
the guardians will permit them to be removed. And 
I do hope you will find time and opportimity to devote 
to the interests of these important links in the great 
chain of our English social system. For it seems every 
day more clear to my eyes, that the proper rearing of 
our pauper children is the safest hope of relieving the 
country from what will in time become an intolerable 
incubus. Think of 50,000 little creatures already on 
the rates ; and then consider the necessity there is for 
so educating these children as to fit them for the posi- 
tion many of them must fill, as parents of a future 
generation. It is a work of incalculable importance, 
deserving the attention of all who wish well to the 
interests of their country.' 

Here Lady Willacy gave Mrs. Lyne a sketch of the 
way in which matters had been going on during her 
absence. She told her of Sophia's unhappy propensity, 
but at the same time assiired her that she thought 
there was a great deal of good in the girl ; and that 
she had no doubt that firm discipline, joined with dis- 
criminating kindness, would eventually be the means 
of developing in Sophia's character the principles of 
honesty and truth. 

'It is a responsible position, my dear sister,' she 
added, ' that of being the wife of a rich man. But I 
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am thankful that my brother has chosen a woman who 
will be sensible of the responsibilities as well as the 
privileges attaching to the possession of wealth, and 
will use it as a gift to be appropriated to the service 
of the great Giver. But I must lecture no longer. I 
daresay you are tired. So good-night ; and may there 
be many happy days and peaceful nights for you in 
this old house/ 

We cannot help thinking that the speaker was 
a kind, lovable little woman: and such also was 
Christina's opinion. So she threw her arms round 
Lady Willacy's neck, and embracing her in a warmly 
affectionate manner, exclaimed, 

' Your sisterly regard for me intensifies my happi- 
ness more than "I can well express. I will endeavour 
to carry out your wishes in everything that tends to 
a right application of the means which have been so 
unexpectedly placed at my command. I thank you, 
dear Sylvia, for bringing under my notice such a very 
practical aim as is involved in this "boarding-out" 
question; and I will leave nothing undone to make 
the system a success in our limited sphere, with the 
hope of by and by seeing many throughout the 
length and breadth of the land interested in the same 
movement.' 

' Then,' said Sylvia, laughing, ' you do not think me 
so Utopian in my ideas as your husband seems to do V 
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' Ah/ answered Mrs. Lyne, ' he may say so ; but, 
believe me, he does not think it, Sylvia.- I know what 
his real opinion is of you ; and I can tell you, if ever 
he honours me in his heart as he does you, I shaU be 
as proud a wife as I am at present a very happy one.' 

This was the last quiet conversation the sisters-in- 
law had together, for the next day was devoted to a 
variety of pursuits, and then Sir Benjamin and his 
wife bade farewell to Lynestone for a time, leaving Mr. 
and Mrs. Lyne to faU into the places ready for them, 
and to fill their respective positions with all the Mat 
suitable to the possession of wealth and an old family 
name. 

Christmas-tide was once more fast approaching, and 
the usual preparations were being made (but on 
even a more extended scale of hospitality) for the 
entertainment of rich and poor ; and Mrs. Lyne was 
looking forward with pleasure to the prospect of seeing 
Sylvia again, when one morning there was a foreign 
letter amongst the budget lying ready for perusal at 
the Squire's hand. He opened it without any misgiv- 
ings ; not thinking, indeed, of the matter at all, as he 
answered some comment made at the moment by his 
wife. 

Suddenly, however, he exclaimed, 'Herbert, my 
brother ! has it come to this ? * 

' What is the matter ? ' Christina asked in some 
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alarm, for her husband's face showed evident signs of 
agitation as he. read on a few lines further. 

He shook his head, as if he could not speak, and 
turned away from the tahle, at the same time handing 
her the letter to read, by which means she saw that 
the man whom she had once loved — ^but who was now 
little more than a stranger to her — ^had, after a rapid 
illness, brought on by exposure to cold, succumbed to 
that inevitable decree which bids each member of the 
human family relinquish life with all its interests, and 
pass into the unknown land beyond the grave* 

For a few minutes Christina did not speak ; then it 
struck her that her husband might misconstrue her 
silence, and give it an interpretation she did not wish 
it to bear. So she said, 

* Poor Herbert ! It is very melancholy to think of 
him dying in a distant country, with no gentler hands 
than those of the men around him to smooth his 
piUow, or render him the last services that mortal life 
requires. How I wish he had been near those who 
loved hiTTi ! But see, Edward,' she continued, * here 
i9 an enclosure which you have not read.' And she 
handed him a small note that had been inside the 
larger sheet, and had dropped upon the floor im- 
noticed by Mr. Lyne. 

It proved to be a very few lines written by Herbert 
himself, but scarcely legible, for it was evidently the 
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last efifort of a djoBg man to give expression to his 
wishes on paper. 

' God bless you both/ it said. ' Forgive me, and oh, 
be parents to the child that I so basely cast upon the 
world. Tell Sylvia to love her for my sake. Farewell, 
my brother and my sisters. Think of me in love.* 

This was all, but it was enough to make both Mr. 
Lyne and Christina inclined to follow out his last 
request. Surely they would more than ever think of 
him with love. Anger had been in the Squire's heart 
towards this brother, but with his life that feeling 
passed away; the intervening grievances were for- 
gotten, and the elder man only thought of the dead 
as in the days of youth, when he was left, still young 
himself, to act the part of a father to the brother and 
sister committed to his care. 

But Sylvia had to be made acquainted with this 
event, so the Squire wrote at once to tell her ; and at 
the same time informed her, that though no Christmas 
hospitalities could be carried out at the Hall now, he 
still hoped her husband and she would come according 
to their promise. * A^d Foster also,' he added, mindful 
of the young man's interest in the vicarage. ' He can 
have little enjoyment here, but he will doubtless find 
Eoberta's companionship sufficient to meet all his 
demands in that way.' 

Sylvia answered this letter almost in person, for she 
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came at once, and the two gentlemen followed. But 
the Hall was this year a very qniet house at the 
usually festive Christmas season. 

The orphan child was now to Sylvia an object of 
great affection, and at the same time of much anxiety. 
She earnestly wished to take MiUicent with her to 
London, and make her an inmate of her own home; 
but the evident delicacy of the child's constitution 
was a barrier to the adoption of this scheme, for, as 
Mr. Lyne justly said, the country was a much more 
suitable place for her than a large town like London. 

' Here she can ran about the day long, and have all 
the advantages of pure air, fine milk, etc. ; living with 
you, the case would be very different Besides, she 
can never be parted from Sally, and I think the poor 
woman would go distracted if you were to set her 
down amidst crowded streets, and all the dinginess 
of a large town. She appears to look back upon her 
residence in Blanktown with perfect horror, and the 
quietness of this country home seems to produce upon 
her mind a feeling of pleasure corresponding in in- 
tensity to the pain of the past. So, for the sake of 
the foster-mother (as you call these good women who 
have taken your waifs in hand) and child, I think you 
must leave them to Christina's care.' 

This arrangement was carried out, therefore; but 
before the early primroses and violets had begun to 
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dot the woods and grassy lanes, giving promise of the 
coming of another spring, the 'little lily' had fallen 
beneath the stroke of that 

' Reaper, whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen, 
Who cuts the bearded grain at a breath. 
And the flowers that grow between. 



*■ Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath. 
The reaper came that day ; 
An angel visited the green earth. 
And took " this flower " away. ' 



Sally's distress at the death of the child was very 
great ; and the onlookers could in some degree under- 
stand her feelings, when they saw the * simple ' little 
creature's attachment to her. 

Millicent's was not a sudden removal, but rather a 
gradual loosening of the ' silver cord ; ' and for days 
before the end came, no place of rest could please 
her but her nurse's bosom. She lay there, her finger 
wandering over Sally's countenance in the same way 
as it had done across James Daggert's scarred visage. 
Then a great tear would drop upon the child's face 
from the woman's eye, and Millicent would look up 
and say, 'Poor Sally cry. Don't cry, Sally. Baby 
Sarah love you very much.' 

But such words only made the tears flow faster, and 

Y 
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times out of number the tender-hearted Sally had to 
lay her charge out of her sheltering arms into Chris- 
tina's, and leave the room to sob and cry at wiU. 

But at last the time came when the little fingers 
could no longer even reach that face, — ^when the baby 
tongue was stilled for ever in this world, — and the 
eye, lacking full intelligence here, was closed only to- 
open in that land where there shall be no darkness, 
either mental or physical, but where God shall b6 the 
light of all who dwell therein. 
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'all's well that ends well.' 




gFTEE the death of MiUicent in the early 

part of the year, things went on quietly 

at Lynestone; and for several months little 

occurred to break the monotony of a country life. As 

time passed on, there certainly were events looming 

in the future which must of necessity have had a 

considerable bearing on the happiness of both the 

family at the Hall and at the vicarage. 

Berta had worked indefatigably all the spring and 

summer amongst Lady Willacy's children, as they had 

come to be called in the neighbourhood ; but she was 

now preparing to leave these little ones to the care 

of others ; and so well had Helena done her part in 

helping the ladies who formed the committee of 

management at Lynestone, that both Christina and 

Sylvia were of opinion that the elder sister would. 

dd9 
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leave behind her a most efficient substitute, when 
she took upon herself the cares and pleasures of 
matrimony. 

Lady WiUacy was not able, for a considerable time, 
to get children to fill the homes ready for them at 
I3ie Scaur; and it was only now, after nearly twelve 
months of anxious waiting, that she had succeeded in 
her benevolent purpose. 

She had not visited Lynestone since the time of her 
brother's death. And now our story must be brought 
up to the end of the month of September following 
this event, or three weeks after the anniversary of the 
Squire's wedding-day. 

There was, as <we have intimated, another marriage 
near at hand, although a little time had still to elapse 
before Berta was to leave as a bride her old familiar 
home. Before that event took place, there was 
another to be celebrated at the Hall, — ^for a month 
previous to the point our story has reached, a son 
had been bom at Lynestone, — and within a day or 
two the infant was to receive his Christian appellation 
in presence of a select few; which rite was to be 
followed by a grand gathering of all who had been 
disappointed of their annual entertainment at the time 
of Herbert's death. 

Sylvia was to'be godmother to her nephew ; and a 
very proud happy little lady she looked, as on her 
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arrival she sprang out of the carriage at the door of the 
Hall, and followed her brother to where she would find 
Christina waiting for her, in the small room they both 
liked to occupy. 

' Welcome, dearest Sylvia ! ' said Mrs. Lyne ; ' I 
am so rejoiced to see you again; and but that my 
husband would not allow me, I would have given you 
this greeting sooner. Where is Sir Benjamin?' she 
added, looking as if she expected him to enter ; * and 
Foster too, I almost forgot him ? ' 

* Edward has taken the one off our hands, and 
Berta the other; so, Christina, my dear sister, we 
are safe for a little time,' was Sylvia's reply. 'But 
I must see this boy of yours. I am so delighted, 
I can scarcely tell you what I feeL' But the tears 
that stood in her eyes attested her emotion. 

' You shall soon see him,' was the answer. ' But I 
rather think he is asleep ; and, bless you, Sally is as 
jealous of her boy being disturbed, as if there never 
had been a sleeping baby in the world before. I am 
not sure that she wiU even let us look at him in his 
crib; but perhaps, as you are an especial favourite, 
she may permit you. As for me, I am nobody in her 
eyes, in comparison with my son. She seems to have 
transferred all the affection she bore to Millicent to 
this baby; and it is really almost laughable to over- 
hear her speaking to him, when she thinks she is 
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alone with her pet. He might be quite capable of 
understanding all her communications ; and, indeed, 1 
believe Sally thinks him precocious enough for any- 
thing/ 

By this time the nursery had been gained, and there 
the ladies found the good Sally, or rather Mrs. Guest, 
as she was called in the household (for she would not 
permit herself to be addressed by her husband's name), 
sitting beside the child's cot, in which nest of muslip 
and pink ribbon he was fast asleep. 

SaUy was greatly changed for the better in appear- 
ance. She had lost much of the troubled, anxious look 
her face once wore ; and though a scar was still visible, 
it was less discernible on her fatter, better filled up 
cheek, than when that same cheek was thin and 
haggard. 

'Well, Sally,' said the visitor, 'so you have got 
promotion since I saw you ; and I hear you are some- 
what of my opinion, that no baby in the world can be 
so precious as this one.' 

Sally curtseyed and ^looked delighted both with 
pleasure at seeing Lady Willacy, and also at being the 
trusted custodier of such a treasure. 

' But I see he is asleep,' continued his aunt, ' so we 
had better not disturb him at present.' 

*Very well, ma'am,' was Sally's ready answer, for 
she really did not wish to see her darling aroused. 
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'And, you know/ she added, *he would very likely 
be cross if he was wakened up hurriedly/ 

' All right, nurse. I will see him again/ And Lady 
Willacy just peeped into the cot where lay the rosy boy. 

As she turned round again to the place where her 
sister-in-law stood, her eye rested on the basket that 
held the nursery appliances, and she immediately 
remarked, 'What a pretty basket, Christina ! ' 

'Yes/ was the answer, *it is very pretty; and all 
the more valuable to me, that it was made by James 
Daggert, and given to me as a present/ 

' Can he make such things V asked Sylvia. 

'He has been taught by a person whom Edward 
brought here for the purpose of teaching him. James 
has benefited very quickly by the instruction given to 
him, and you have no idea what handsome things 
he can make. He has just finished a beautiful little 
travelling reticule for Berta, and it does one's heart 
good to see the worthy man sitting so contentedly at 
his work, happier, I do believe, than when he had his 
sight. Do you not think so, SaUy ? * said her mistress, 
addressing her. 

' I do indeed, ma'am. James is a changed man in 
many ways sin' he lost his eyes, and sin' Sophia came 
to the house/ 

'By the by, how is she going on?' was Lady 
WiUacy's next question. 
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' Wonderfully improved/ replied Mrs. Lyne. ' Mary 
says she could trust her with anything now; and it 
is quite beautiful to see the way in which the girl 
watches James. Anna is a nice child too ; but Sophia 
comes far nearer her foster-father's heart, though he 
is very impartial, and makes both his children; but 
you can perceive that the one clings to Mary, and 
the other to him* You must go and see them to- 
morrow, for I assure you they are all looking forward 
with no small delight to a visit from you.' 

This conversation was interrupted by a gentle knock 
at the door of the nursery. 

Sally immediately went upon tiptoe to see who 
wanted admittance ; and upon opening it, showed to 
the ladies a tall, good-looking girl standing with a 
covered basket in her hand. 

'Hush!' said Sally; 'you mustn't come in here 
just now. Go into the night nursery,' pointing to a 
door close at hand, ' and I will come to you.' 

' Who is that ? ' asked Lady Willacy, catching a 
glimpse of the girl as she withdrew at Sally's com- 
mand. 

' Do you not know her ? ' exclaimed Christina. ' You 
have seen her before. But come, we will foUow her 
into the other nursery, and there you will have a better 
opportunity of inspecting her.' 

So Mrs. Lyne led the way into the sleeping apart- 
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ment (or, we should rather say, the night dormitoiy) of 
the precious baby, — for he managed to turn every place 
into a sleeping chamber, — and there they saw Sally 
taking from the girl's hands, as she brought them out 
of the basket, a quantity of beautifully got up infant's 
attire. 

The girl at once recognised Lady Willacy, and by the 
smile which spread over her countenance showed that 
the meeting was a pleasant one to her at least. 

Just for one moment the lady stood silent, and 
then exclaimed, ' Sophia ! is it possible ? You are so 
changed, my child, that I really did not know you at 
first. So you have come with these things for the baby, 
that your mother has been making to look so pretty ? ' 

' Yes,' interposed Mrs. Lyne ; ' but if I may hazard 
a guess, Sophia has some claim to praise for herself 
in this matter. Mrs. Daggert is teaching her to be a 
very useful girl ; and I think these neatly crimped friUs 
owe something to Sophia's skill. Is not this the case? ' 
she added, looking at the girl. 

'I ironed that, and that, ma'aBa,' said Sophia, in- 
tensely proud and gratified at being able to claim the 
lady's words with truth ; and in the bright, cheerful 
look and air of conscious rectitude that pervaded the 
girl's whole appearance, it was scarcely possible to 
recognise the Sophia of only twelve months before. 

'TeU your father and mother,' said Lady Willacy, 
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' that I will endeavour to see them to-morrow, and that 
I am glad indeed to find their foster-daughter likely 
to become so useful a "member of society. For these 
things are certainly very creditable specimens of your 
handiwork, and of good Mrs. Daggert's kind and 
judicious treatment towards you. 

The next day, accordingly. Lady Willacy took her 
way to James Daggert's. She found the blind man 
busily engaged in his new employment ; for James was 
still but a comparatively young man, and, as he himself 
said, it would be an awful waste of life if he was to 
sit all his days idle. There was no appearance of idle- 
ness, however, when the lady entered the cottage, and 
she had an instinctive perception, on gazing at the man, 
who could not see her, that on neither body nor mind 
had trial worked adversely ; for his face was blithe and 
cheerful, in spite of the sightless eyeballs now displayed 
to view; and the fingers, still showing traces of the 
accident, were working as deftly as if the clearest 
vision directed their movements. 

' Here is Lady Willacy, James,' said his wife, as the 
visitor entered. He at once let the wands fall from 
his grasp, and stood up to receive her with due respect ; 
and then she stretched out her hand and grasped his, 
at the same time telling him to seat himself, and she 
would sit down beside him. 

After a little conversation on various topics, she 
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remarked, 'What a change a year has made upon 
Sophia, Mary ! I hope you are now satisfied that you 
did a good thing when you took these children to 
your home. I am amply rewarded for my small 
share of the trouble when I see the appearance of this 
one child. I hope you have cause to be equally 
pleased ? ' 

* Far more than that,' answered Mary ; ' my own lile 
lass could never have been a better help to me than 
Sophia is. It was a good while before I saw much 
signs of bettemess ; but I always minded Mr. Tilson's 
words, that there was some good in most of people, if 
we could only get at it. And I have found a deal in 
Sophia.' 

* She will become a useful servant under your 
tuition, Mary,' was the lady's reply. ' Before long, I 
hope I may be able to find her a suitable situation.' 

'Nay, ma'am,' said James with great vehemence, 
* she maun never go to service if she can be keeped at 
hoame.' 

'Mary's gettin' old,' he added, with a laugh. 'She 
needs a daughter to look after her; and so long as we 
can give her a bit and sup, Sophia maun stay here. 
She's the lovingest lass that ever I seed, and we 
couldn't part with her.' 

* But, James,' was the answer, ' that would not be 
doing the child justice. You have not means to leave 
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her independent when you are taken away; and do 
you not think it would be better to put her in the 
way of making a respectable living ? You say Mary 
is getting old. So are we all for that matter ; but if 
you both keep in good health, there are years of work 
in you yet, and it will be time enough to bring Sophia 
home if she is still unmarried when you actually need 
her services/ 

* Maybe you are reet, my lady,' replied James with 
a sigh ; * but it will go sore again my mind to part 
with the lass.' 

* Oh, well/ she said, ' you will retain her for a year 
or two yet at all events, so we must not alarm you too 
soon, I daresay, by the time Sophia is ready to come 
to me or go elsewhere, you will be quite w illing to 
allow her to leave you for her own advantage. Per- 
haps a place may^be found for her at the Hall, and 
then you know she could come and see you often/ 

The poor scarred face lighted up wonderfully at 
this remark of Lady WiUacy's ; and James said, ' If it 
pleases Mrs. Lyne to take her, I shall be quite happy. 
I know she will be in good hands, — ^for everybody 
speaks weel of the Squire's lady, — and then, as you 
say, ma'am, she could come here whenever she got 
leave to go out a bit.' 

'Now, about yourself, James/ Lady Willacy went 
on to say. 'Are you quite comfortable in your cir- 
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cumstances ? Because, you know, my dear brother 
Herbert left me a charge on your account ; and if there 
is anything I can do to make your life moi:e endurable, 
I will carry it out for his sake.' 

'No, ma'am,' answered James, but in a soft tone, as 
if no touch of pain stirred him at the mention of Her- 
bert's name. 'Mr. Lyne has been good to us above 
telling ; and Mary and I can both work in our own 
way. I get orders for many a basket, without being 
stinted in price ; and as for her, bless you, she's never 
out of the wash-tub, I do believe, only when she's iron- 
ing. And you see that's one reason why I think 
Sophia would be a help at hoame, for Mary says she be 
very quick at the uptake. And then to hear her read, 
why, its a'most as good as Vicar ; she knows the very 
best bits of the Bible, and she picks them oot as if she'd 
been to college to learn the road.' 

' Ah, James,' answered Lady WiUacy, smiling, ' I see 
your heart hankers after your adopted daughter, and 
glad I am to find it does so ; for it gives myself courage^ 
and I hope will similarly inspire others to persevere 
in the task we have undertaken. The work has not 
yet had much time to grow and produce great fruit ; 
but I look forward to an era in the history of the 
future, when the term " boarded out " will have become 
synonymous with all that is healthy in the training of 
pauper children. Mr. Brown, one of the gentlemen 
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who are appointed goardians of parochial affairs in 
London, is coming down to see these girls, some of 
whom came &om his particular district; and I am 
most thankful to find that, as a whole, we can show 
him a very fair sample of what the new system can 
do, and has effected here. But I have to call at a 
number of other places, so I must run away. I will 
look for you, James, in the Park, on the day of the 
christening festivities ; you will be quite able to come 
on this occasion, I hope ? ' 

' I will go, ma'am, if I have a foot to walk upon,' 
answered the blind man emphatically. ' I can't see 
what's going on round aboot me,'--here he laughed, — 
* but I've not lost my appetite if I've putten my eyes 
oot. I know there will be plenty going, and the 
best of welcomes, for the Squire and Ms wife have 
no pinching hands when they do ought' 

' Why,' interrupted Mary, ' to hear you speak. Lady 
Willacy might think thou wast awful set on eating.' 
And the goodwife looked rather annoyed, as if she 
thought James was giving a very false impression of 
himself. Lady Willacy smiled, and assured Mary tbat 
she had no such thoughts about James, and was only 
too glad to find him able to enjoy the good things of 
this life when he had the opportunity. * But you were 
going to add something more, when your wife inter- 
rupted you,' she said, addressing the man. 
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' I was only going to say, dear lady,' he rejoined, 
' that I should like to go to show all that knew me 
when I was a hard-tempered, sinful man, that I am 
thankful now for God's mercies, in a right cheery way. 
For sin' I've come to sit here in outside darkness, I 
have found out that He is a God of love, though I 
teUed Mr. Tilson, when my little lass was killed, 
that he could never make me believe that' 

' Then, James,' replied his listener, ' it may truly be 
said of you, that He has " called you out of darkness 
into His marvellous light" ' 

Lady Willacy then took her leave of the worthy 
pair, rejoicing in her heart to see such a healthy 
vigorous growth going on in the Daggerts' household, 
— a good work which, already begun, she hoped to 
find continued until each member of the family 
was prepared for a life beyond the present. 

That very same evening, as the two gentlemen and 
their reispective wives were quietly talking together 
over many things, an individual came within sight, 
of the window where Mr. Lyne and his sister were 
standing. 

' Who is that ? ' said the Squire. ' He is looking 
about very curiously, as if he was m^Jdng an appraise- 
ment of the Hall and its belongings.' 

'I have no doubt he is/ answered Lady Willacy, 
for that is my friend Mr. Brown, and he is a rather 
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famous auctioneer and valuator. I must go down and 
meet him, as I gave him an invitation to this part of 
the country, although I had no idea of seeing him so 
soon.' 

And she hurried off to welcome the guest ; whilst 
Mr. Lyne, looking considerably puzzled, turned to Sir 
Benjamin for information about his wife's friend. 

'Oh!* said the Baronet, 'he is one of Sylvia's 
cherished acquaintances, I can assure you. When he 
comes to our house in London, they go off into all the 
mysteries of "boarding out," taking children off the 
rates (whether they ever put them on again I do not 
know), reduction of expenses, doing away with district 
schools, and an endless variety of topics. But with- 
out any joke, he is a shrewd feUow, and I do think 
very well posted up in all the details of workhouse 
management Sylvia asked him to come' down here 
and see the London children, when he could take a 
run so far; and it seems, like the war-horse, he has 
scented the battle from afar, and come in the nick of 
time to join in the feast of the morrow.' 

' I must go and give the gentleman a welcome,' said 
the Squire. ' It will not do to neglect any friend of 
Sylvia's.' 

Accordingly Mr. Lyne joined his sister and Mr. 
Brown in front of the house, where they still stood, 
and invited the latter to enter. . 
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'Fine place, this, sir,' remarked the new.-comer; 
' would fetch a tidy price if it was in the market now,* 
looking round him as he spoke, with the eye of a 
connoisseur. 

' Indeed ! * replied Mr, Lyne very frigidly, for he did 
not relish the remark. 

But Sylvia, who knew Mr. Brown better, with her 
usual tact said, in a smiling way, ' You have a critical 
judgment, I know, in these matters, Mr. Brown. I 
daresay, if the truth was known, you are thinking 
what a grand district school this house would make, 
with groimds ready laid out, to save you guardians a 
world of trouble.' 

'Nay, my lady' (for Mr. Brown always gave Sylvia 
this title), * I was just thinking what a happy thing it 
was that there was no chance of it passing out of the 
family ; for I have been told, since I arrived in the 
village, that I have come in time to see the son and 
heir presented in public* 

This mollified the Squire at once; for though he was 
not demonstrative, the citadel of his heart had capitu- 
lated to this infant boy, whose coming had served to 
dissipate the remnant of formality wrapping up in 
outward coldness the really genial warm nature of the 
man. 

Turning quickly round to the speaker, he extended 
his hand very frankly to him, at the same time saying, 
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'I am exceedingly glad you have come at this aus- 
picious moment, Mr. Brown. You must give us your 
company to-morrow, and we will endeavour to show 
you a little country hospitality/ 

' Most happy, I am sure, sir,' replied the gratified 
Mr. Brown, who, like most Londoners, or as we may 
perhaps more properly say, Kke most citizens of the 
world, relished the idea of partaking of a dainty 
repast. ' Now,' said this gentleman, after he had been 
very comfortably entertained on the present occasion, 
* I think I will go and have a look round the place. 
I suppose I can find the. houses where the children 
axe placed ? I will just go in upon them promiscuous 
like, my lady. And then one can judge better how 
things is a-going on.' 

* Quite right,' answered Lady Willacy. 'I will 
direct you to James Daggert's cottage first; from 
thence they will send you on in a straight route to 
the other places ; and I havelittle doubt you will be 
satisfied with the results, so far as they go, in such a 
short time.' 

So she put him in the way to gain his end, and 
there we must leave him at present. 

On returning into the room where Sir Benjamin and 
Christina were sitting, Sylvia said, * I am really very- 
happy to-night I have already seen some fruit from 
my endeavours to aid these poor children^ I hope to 
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witness much more as time goes on, I can rejoice in 
your domestic bliss, my dear brother and sister. I look 
forward to another happy union in our family ; and, 
above all, I may say I am delighted to think that my 
godson is a true Lyne, a lineal descendant, and not a 
member of a collateral branch of the family — a veri- 
table Edward Lyne. It is an honourable name ; may 
he be a worthy successor to the many who have gone 
before him ! * 

* Our son's name is Edward Christian Sylvanus,' 
said the Squire in his dryest tone, but with laughter 
in his eye. 

'What!' cried Sylvia in astonishment; 'why, you 
have endowed your child as richly in names as if he 
were a prince of the blood-royal. But you should 
have added Benjamin, to make the euphony complete/ 

*No,' answered Mr. Lyne in the same grave tone, 
' we will reserve that admirable appellation for another 
occasion. Benjamina Eoberta Helena will form a 
very nice combination of names for our possible 
daughter of the future.* 



THE END. 
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